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OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES. 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS. 


SPEECHES: XVI-XVIII, LETTER CCXXV. 


‘Tue First Session of this Parliament elosed, last June, under 
suck auspicious circumstances as we saw; leaving the People 
and the Lord Protector in the comfortable understanding that 
there was now a Settlement arrived at, a Government possible 
hy Law; that irregular exercises of Authority, Major-Generals 
and such like, would not bo needed henceforth for saving of 
the Commonwealth Our Public Affairs, in the Netherlands 
and elsewhere, have prospered in the interim; nothing has 
misgone. Why should not this Second Session be as success- 
ful as the First was?— Alas, success, especially on such a 
basis as the humors and parliamentary talkings and self-devel- 
opments of four hundred men, is very uncertain! And indeed 
this Second Session meets now under conditions somewhat 
altered. 

‘For one thing, there is to be a new House of Lords: we 
know not how that may answer! For another thing, it is 
Hob now permissible to stop our Haselrigs, Scotts and Ashley 
Coopers at'the throshold of the Parliament, and say, Ye shail 
notenter: if they choose to take the Oath prescribed by this 
new Instrument, they have power to enter, and only the Par- 
in this Second Session, 
e seen, the generation 
of Plotters are already speculating; on which naturally his 
Highness too has his anxieties. His Highness, we find, as 
heretofore, struggles to do his best and wisost, not yielding 
much to anxieties: but the result is, thix Session proved en- 
titely unsuccessful; perhaps the unsuccesafulest of all Sessions 
‘or Parliaments on record hithorto !— 

The new Houso of Lords was certainly a rather questionable 
gdyentare. You do not improvise a Peerage: —no, his High- 
ness is well aware of that! Nevertheless “ somewhat to stand 
between me and the House of Commons” has seemed a thing 

qa) 
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desirable, a thing to be decided on; and this new Honso of 
Lords, this will bo a “somewhat,” —the best that can be had 
in present circumstances. Very weak and smull as yet, like 
‘a tree new-planted; but very certain to grow stronger, if it 
have real life in it, if there be in the natyre of things a real 
necessity for it, Plant it, try it, this now Puritan Oliverian 
Pesrage-of-Fact, such us it has been given us. The old Peer 
age-of-Descont, with its thousand yoars of strength, — what of 
the old Peorage bas Puritan sincerity, and manhood and mar 
row in its bones, will, im the course of years, rally round an 
Oliver and his new Peerage-of-Fact,—as it is already, by 
many symptoms, showing a tendency to do. If the Heavens 
ordain that Oliver contime and succeed as hitherto, undoubt 
edly his new Peerage may succeed along with him, and gather 
to it whatever of the Old is worth gathering. In tho mean 
while it has been enacted by the Parliament and him; his part 
is now, To put it in effect the best he can. 

‘The List of Oliver's Lords can be read in many Books ;* bub 
issuing as that matter did, it need not detain us here, Poritan 
Men of Eminence, such ns the Time had yielded: Skippon, 
Desborow, Whalley, Pride, Hewson, these are what we may eall 
tho Nupoleon-Marshals of the business: Whitlocke, Haselrig, 
Lenthall, Maynard, old Francis Rouse, Scoteh Warriston, 
Lockhart; Notabilities of Parliament, of Religious Politics, 
or Law. Montague, Howard are there; the Earls of Man- 
chester, Warwick, Mulgrave —some six Peers; of whom only 
one, the Lord Eure from Yorkshire, would, for the prosont, 
take his seat. ‘The rest of the six ay yet stood aloof; evon 
Warwick, as near as he was to the Lord Protector, could 
not think’ of sitting with such a Napoloon-Marshal as Major- 
General Hewson, who, mon say, started as a Shoomaker in early 
life. Yes; in that low figure did Hewson start; and has had 
to ight overy inch of his way up bitherward, doing manifold 


4 Complete, in Porfiamentary History, xxi 167-169; incomplete, with angrs 
conbempomry glosses to coch Name, which are eometimes curious, in Harleiox 
Miscellany, vi. 460-471. An old Copy of tho official Siemmonxto these Lords is 
fo Additions Ayseong® MSS. no. SB. 

® Ladiow, ii. 596, 





victorious battle with the Devil and the World as be went 
along, —proving himself a bit of right good stuff, thinks tho 
Lord Protector! You, Warwicks and others, according to 
what sense of manhood you may have, you can look into this 
‘Hewson, and seo if you find auy manhood or worth in him; — 
I have found some! The Protector’s List, compiled under 
great diffleulties,* seems, so far as we can now read it, very 

> practical, substantial, with an eye for the 
New and for tho Old; doing betwoen those two, with good 
insight, the best it can ‘Thera were somo sixty-three sum- 
moued in all; of whom some forty and upwards sat, mostly 
taken from the House of Commons : —the worst effect of which 
‘waa, that his Highness thereby lost some forty favorable votes 
in that other House; which, as matters went, proved highly 
detrimental there. 


However, Wednesday, 20th January, 1657-8, has arrived. 
‘The Excluded Members are to have reudmission,—so many 
of thom as can take the Oath according to this New Instru- 
ment. His Highness hopos if thoy volunteer to swear this 
Oath, they will endeavor to keep it; and seems to have no 

-about them. He to govern and administer, and 
‘they to debate and logislate, in conformity with this Petition 
and Advice, not othorwiso; this is, in word and in essence, the 
thing they and he have mutually with all solemnity bargained 
todo, Tt may be rationally hoped that in all misunderstand- 
ings, should such arise, somo good basis of agreement will and 
must unfold itself between parties so related to each other, 
‘The common dangers, as his Highness knows and will in due 
timo mako known, are again imminent; Royalist Plottings 
comes more rife, Spanish Charles-Stuart Invasion onee more 
Preparing itself. 

‘But now the Parliament reassembling, on this Wodnesday, 

“the 20th, thero bogins, in tho “Outer Court,” since called the 

ah immense “administering of the Outh,” the whole 

faking it; Six Commissioners appearing “ early in 

the morning,” with "ie apparatus and solemnity, minutely 
2 Thorlo, vi. 64, 
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described in the Journals and Old Books ;* and then laboring 


to follow him, speaks to this effect; as 
the authentic Commons Journals yield it for us. 


SPEECH XVI. 


“My Loxos, axp Genriemes [or] tHe Hovsx ov Commons: 

“I moet you hore in this capacity by the Advice and Peti- 
tion of this present Parliament. After so much expense 
of blood and treasure [we are now] to search and try what 
blessings God hath in store for these Nations. I cannot but 
with gladness of heart remember and acknowledge the labor 
and industry that is past [your past labor], which hath been 
spent upon a business worthy of the beat men and the best 
Christians. [May i prove fruitful 1) 

“It is very well known unto you all what difficulties we 
have passed through, and what [issue] we are now arrived ab 
We hope we may say we have arrived if not [altogethor] at 
what wo aimed at, yet at that which is much beyond our ex- 
peetations. The nature of this Cause, and the Quarrel, what 
that was at the first, you all vory woll know; Lam porsuaded 
most of you have been actors in it: It was the maintaining of 
the Liberty of these Nations; our Civil Liberties as men, our 
Spiritual Liborties as Christians. [ave we arrived at that?) 
Tshall not much look back; but rather say one word concern: 
ing the state and condition we are all now in. 


* Commons Journals, vil. 578; Whidlocks, p. $66; Burton, IL 332 
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it was said of old by the Ponman of that Psalm! Tho first 
verso is an acknowledgment to God that He ‘had been favora- 
ble unto His land,’ and ‘brought tack the captivity of His 
people; and [then] how that He bad pardoned all their in- 
iquities and covered all their sin, and taken away all His 
wrath ;?—and indeed of these unspeakable mercies, blessings, 
and deliverances out of captivity, pardoning of national sins 
and national iniquities. Pardoning, as God pardoneth the 
man whom He justifieth! He breaks through, aud overlooks 
iniquity ; and pardoneth because He will pardon. And some 
times God pardoneth Nations also!— And if the enjoyment 
of our present Peace and other mercies may be witnesses for 
God [to us], — we'feel and we son them every day. 

“The greatest demonstration of His favor and love sppears 
to usin this; That He hath given us Peace ; —and the bless 
ings of Peace, to wit, the enjoyment of our Liberties civil and 
spiritual! [Were not our prayers, and struggles, and deadly 
wereastlings, all even for this;—and we in some measure have 
i!) And I remember well, the Church [in that same Kighty- 
fifth Psalm) falls into prayer and into praises, great expeo- 
tations of future mercies, and much thankfulness for the 
enjoyment of present morcies; and breaks into this expres 
tion: ‘Surely salvation is nigh unto thom that fear Him that 
glory may dwell in our land’ In the beginning it is called 
His land; ‘Thou hast been favorable to Thy land’ Traly I 
hope this is His land! In some sense it may bo given out 
that it i God’s land. And he that bath the weakest know]- 
edge, and the worst memory, can easily tell thas we are ‘a 
Redeemed People,’ — [from the time] when God was first 
pleased to look favorably upon us [to redeom us] out of the 
hands of Popery, in that never to be forgotten Reformation, 
that most’ significant and grentest [mérey] the Nation hath 
felt or tasted! [would but touch upon that,— but a touch: 
How God hath redeemed us, as wo stand this day! Not from 
tronble and sorrow and angor only, but into a blessed and 
happy estate and condition, compmhensive of all Interests, of 
Gyery member, of every individual ;— [an imparting to us] 
of those mercies [thure spoken of], a8 you very woll see} 
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And the Psalm closeth with this: ‘Righteousness shall go be- 
fore Him, and shall set us in the way of His steps ;"— that 
righteousness, that meroy, that love, and that kindness which 
we have seen, and been made partakers of from the Lord, it 
shall be our Guide, to teach us to know the right and the good 
way; which is, To tread in the steps of mercy, righteousness 
and goodness that our God hath walked before us in. — 

“We [too] have a Peace this day! I beliewe in my very 
heart, you all think the things that I speak to you this day. 
Tam sure you have cause, 

“And yet we are not without the murmurings of many peo- 
ple, who turn all this grace and goodnoss into wormwood ; who 
indeed are disappointed by the works of God. And those 
men ave of several ranks and conditions; great ones, lesser 
ones,—of all sorts. Mon that are of tho Episcopal spirit, 
with all the branches, the root and the branches ;— who gave 
themselves a futal blow in this Place,’ when they would needs 
make a ‘Protestation that no Laws were good, which were 
made by this House and the House of Commons in their ab- 
sence;’ and so without injury to others eut themselvos off! 
[Men of an Episcopal spirit:] indeed men that know not 
God; that know not how to secount upon tho works of God, 
how to measure them out; but will trouble Nations for an 
Taterest which is but mired, at the beat,— made up of iron 
and clay, like the feet of Nebuchadnezzar's Image: whether 
they were more Civil or Spiritual was hard to say. But their 
continuance was like to be known beforehand [ Yes, your High- 
ness !]; iron and clay make no good mixtures, they are not 
durable at all! — 

“You have now a godly Ministry ; you have a knowing Min- 
istry; such a one as, without vanity be it spoken, the world 
has not, Men knowing the things of God, and able to search 
into the things of God,—by that only which can fathom 
those things insome measure. The spirit of a beast knows not 
the things of a man; nor doth the spirit of man know the 

4 In this samo Houso of Loris, on the 10th of Docember, 1041, Buxy 


Williams the Lincolu Decoy<luck, with his Blovea too hasty Bishops, Teading 
the way in that suicide. (Antea, vol. xvii. p.118.) 
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or “strength >" but the Sentence is gone.) —Ho hath given it 


you, for what have I been speaking of but what you have 
done? He hath given you strength to do what you have 
done! And if God should bless you in this work, and make 


this Meeting happy on this account, you shall all be called the 
Blessed of the Lord. [Poor Oliver!]—The generations to 
come will bless us. You shall be the ‘repairers of breaches, 
and the restorers of paths to dwell in!’? and if there be 
any higher work which mortals can attain unto in the world, 
beyond this, I acknowledge my ignorance [of it]. 

“As T told you, I have some infirmities upon me. I have 
not liberty to speak more unto you; but I have desired an 
Honorable Person here by me— [Glancing towards Nathaniol 
Biennes, him with the Purse and Seal) to discourse, a little 
more particalarly, what may be more proper for this occasion 
and this meeting.” * 


Nathaniel Fiennes follows in a long high-lown, ingenious 
Discourse,* characterized by Dryaadust, in his Parliamentary 
History and other Works, as false, canting, and little less than 
insane ; for which the Antidryasdast reader has by this time 
learned to forgive that fatal Doctor of Darkness. Fiennes's 
Speech is easily recognizable, across its Calvinistic dialect, as 
foll of sense and strength ; broad manfal thought and clear in- 
sight, couchod in a gorgeous figurative style, which a friendly 
judge might almost call poetic. It is the first time we thor- 
oughly forgive the Honorable Nathaniel for surrendering 
Bristol to Prince Rupert long ago; and rejoice that Prynne and 
Indepondency Walker did not got him shot, by Court-Martial, 
on that oceasion, 

Nathaniel compares the present state of England to the 
rising of Cosmos out of Chaos as recorded in Genesio: Two 
“ frmamenta” are made, two separate Houses of Parliament; 
moch is made, but much yet remains to be made. He is full 


9 Leninh Brill, 12 
© Common Sournais, vii, 979 : that is the Original, —roported by Widdringy 
fon next day. Darton (il, 392), Parliammwary Hisory (xxi. 170), are copies. 
# Reported, Commons Journals, vil. 589-587, Monday, 95th Jan. 1657-8. 
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Forvign Affairs alo look altogether questionable to a Prot- 
estant man, Swede and Dane in open war; inextricable quar- 
rier the Ring of me King of Deh or 
of Brandenburg, all manner of Foreign Protestants, whom 
Oliver never yet could reconcile ; and the Dutch playing false ; 
and the Spaniards, the Austrians, the Pope and Papista, too well 
united !— Need enough that this Parliament be unanimous. 

‘The hopes of Oliver and Fiennes and all practicable Puritans 
may have naturally stood high at this meeting: —but if so, 
it was not many hours till they began fatally to sink. There 
exists also an improcticable set of Puritan men,—the old 
Excluded Mombers, introduced now, or now first admitted 
into this Parliament,—whom no beautifulest “two firma- 
ments" seen overspanning Chaos, no Spanish Invasion 
threatening to bring Chaos back, no hopefulest and no fear 
fulest phenomonon of Nature or Constitutional Art, will orer 
divorce from their one Republican Idea Intolerability of 
the Single Person: this, and this only, will Nature in her 
dumb changes, and Art in her spoken interpretations thereof, 
roveal to these mon. It is their one Idea; which, in fact, they 
will carry with them to—tho gallows at Charing Cross, when 
no Oliver any more is there to restrain it and them! Poor 
windy angry Haselrig, poor little peppery Thomas Scott — 
And yot these were not the poorest. Scott was only hanged: 
but what shall we say of a Luke Robinson, also very loud in 
this Parliament, who had to turn his cont that he might 
escape hanging? ‘The history of this Parliament is not edify- 
ing to Constitutional men. 


SPEECH XVII. 


We said, the Two Houses, at least the First House, vory ill 
fulfilled his Highnoss’s expectations, Hardly had they got 
into their respective looalitios after his Highness’s Opening 
Spooch, when the New Houso, sending the Old a simple mos- 
sage about requesting his Highness to have a day of Fasting, 
there arose a Debato as to What a x should be given; 
as to What “name,” first of all, this said New House waa to 
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have, — otherwise what answor could you give? Debate ear- 
ried om with great vigor; resumed, re-resnmed day after day; 
—and never yet terminated; uot destined to be terminated 
in this world! How eloquent were peppery Thomas Scott 
and others, lest we should call them a House of Lerds, —not, 
alas, lest he the peppery Constitutional Debater, and others 
such, should lose their own heads, and intrust their Cause 
with all ite Goepela to a new very curious Defender of the 
Faith! It is somewhat sad to see. 

On the morning of Monday, January 25th, the Writer of the 
Diary called Burton's, — Nathaniel Bacon if that were he,— 
finds, on entering the House, Sir Arthur Haselrig on his feet 
there, saying, “Give me my Oath!" Sir Arthur, 28 we tran- 
siently saw, was summoned to the Peers House; but he has 
decided to sit here. It is an ominots symptom. After “Mr. 
Peters" has concluded his morning exercise, the intemperate 
Sir Arthur again demands, “Give me my Oath!" “T dare 
not,” answers Francis Bacon, tho official person; Brother of 
the Diarist. But at length they do give it him ; and bo sits: 
‘Sir Arthur is henceforth bere, And, on the whole, ought we 
not to call this pretented Peers House the “Other House” 
merely? Sir Arthur, peppery Scott, Luke Robinson and Com- 
pany, are clearly of that mind. 

‘However, the Speaker has a Letter from his Highness, sum- 
mouing ws all to the Banqueting-House at Whitehall this 
afternoon at three; both Houses shall meet him there. ‘There 
acconiingly docs his Highness, do both Houses and all the 
Official world make appearanee. Gloomy Rushworth, Bacon, 
and one “Smythe,” with Note-books in their hands, are there, 
His Highness, in the following large wanful manner, looking 
before and after, looking abroad and at home, with true noble- 
ness if we consider al) things, — speaks: — 





“My Lorps axp Gexrixmen ov tne Two Houses or Pate 
 MAMENT: 
H (or 20 I inust own you,) in whom together with myself is 
‘vested the Legislative Power of these Nations!— The impres- 
: # Burton, li. 347, 


a a { 
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sion of the weight of these affairs and interests for which we 
ave met together is such that I could not with a good conscience 
satisfy myself, if I did not remonstrate to you somewhat of 
my apprehensions of the State of the Affairs of these Nations; 
together with the proposal of such remedy ae may occur, to the 
dangers now imminent upon us, 

“Leonceive the Well-being, yea the Being of these Nations 
is now at stake. If Goi bless this Meeting, — our tranquillity 
and peace may be lengthoned out to us; if otherwise, —I shall 
offer it to your judgwents and considerations, by the time I 
have done, whether there be, as to mew,! [90 much as] a possi- 
bility of discharging that ‘rust which is incumbent upon us 
for the safety and preservation of these Nations! When T 
have told you what occurs to my thoughts, I shall leave it 
to such an operation on your hearts as it shall please God 
Almighty to work upon you. [fis Highness, I think, looks ear 
nest enough today. Oppressed with many things, and mot in 
good health either, In those deep mournful eyes, whiek are al- 
ways full of noble silont sorrow, of affection and pity and valor, 
what a depth today of thoughts that cannot be spoken! Sorrove 


“look upon this to be the great duty of my Place; as 
being set on a wateh-tower to see what may be for the good of 
these Nations, and what may be for the preventing of evil; 
that so, by the advice of so wise and great a Couneil as this, 
whieh hath in it the life and spirit of theso Nations, such 

may be attained, and such ‘evil? whatever it is, may 
be obviated. [Zraly/] We shall hardly sct our shoulders to 
this work, unless it shall please God to work some conviction 
upon our hearts that there it neat of our most serions and best 
counsels at such a timo as this is!— 

“1 have not prepared any such mattor and rule of spocch to 
doliver myself unto you, as perhaps might hare been fitter for 
me to have done, and more serviceable for you in understand- 
ing me; — but shall only speak plainly and honestly to you oat 
of wich conveptious us it hath pleased God to ut upon mo. 


+ bomanly peaking. 
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abroad is struck at; and is, in opinion and apprehension, quite 
under foot, trodden down? Judge with mo a little, 1 beseech 
you, Whether it be so or no, And then, I will pray you, con- 
sidor how far #w are concerned in that danger, as to Lour 
very] Being ! ‘ 

“Wo have known very well, the Protestant Cause is a0. 
counted the bonest and religious Interest of this Nation. It 
was not trodden under foot all at once, but hy degroes,—that 
this Interest might be consumed as with a canker insensibly, 
as Jonah’s gourd was, till it was quite withered. It is at 
another rate now! For certainly this, in the general [is the 
fact]: The Papacy, and those that are upholders of it, they 
have openly and avowedly trodden God's people under foot, 
‘on this very motion and account, that they were Protestants. 
The money you parted with in that noble Charity which was 
exercised in this Nation, and tlie just sense you had of those 
poor Picdmonts, was satisfaction enongh to yourselves of this,’ 
‘That if all the Protestants in Europe had had but that head, 
that head had been out off, and so anend of the whole. But 
is this [of Piedmont] all? No, Look how the House of 
Austria, on both sides of Christendom [both in Austria Proper 
and Spain], are armed and prepared to destroy the whole 
Protestant Interest. 

“Is not—to begin thore—the King of Hungary, who 
expecteth with his partisans to make himself Emperor of 
Germany, and in the judgment of all men [with) not only a 
possibility but a certainty of the acquisition of it, —is not he, 
since he hath mastered the Duke of Brandenburg, one of the 
Electors [as good as sure of the Emperorship]?* No doubt 
jut he will have three of the Episcopal Electors [on his side), 


2 proof enongh that yoo believed. 

+ Emperor Fortinand 11, under whom the Pace of Wertphalia was mado, 
hal died this year ke second aon, Leopold, on the oath of the first son, had 
eon made King of Unngery in 1695; Te was, shortly after this, olecte 
Rasen Leopolt L, and reigned til 1705. * Brandenburg” wna Frederick 

: slitinguisbet Prince; father of the Fimt King of Prumia; 
Frederic Aho Great's great grandfathers properly the Founder of she Prus 
tian Mowarehy. 
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“Bat it may be, said, ‘This is a great way off, in the ex: 
tremest parts of the workl;? what is that to us?’— If it be 
nothing to you, let it be nothing to you! 1 have told you it is 
somewhat to you. It concerns all your religions, and all the 
good interests of England. 

“1 havo, I thank God, considered, and 1 would beg of you 
‘to consider a little with me: What that resistance is that is 
likely to be made to this mighty current, which seems to be 
coming from all parts upon all Protestants ? Who is there that 
boldoth up his head to oppose this danger? A poor Price 
[Charles X. King of Sweden: at present attacked by the King 
of Denmark ; the Duteh also aiming at him];— indeed poor; 
but man in his personas gallant, and truly I think I may say 
a6 good, as any these last ages have brought forth; a man that 
hath adventured his all against the Popish Interest in Poland, 
and made his acquisition still good [there] for the Protestant: 
Religion. He is now reduced into a corner; and what addeth 
to the grief of all,—more grievous than all that hath been 
spoken of before (I wish it may nat be too truly said !)—is, 
‘That men of our Religion forget this, and seck his ruin. 
[Dutch and Danes: but do not some of us too forget? “I wish 
it may not be too truly said !") 

“T beseech you consider a little; consider the consequences 
ofallthat! For what doth it all signify ? Is it only a noise? 
Or hath it not withal an articulate sound in it? Men that 
are not true to the Religion we profess, — [profess] Tam par 
suaded, with greater trath, uprightness and sincerity than it is 
(professed) by any collected body, 30 nearly gathered togetlier 
as these Nations are, in all the world, —God will find them 
out! [The low-minded Dutch: pettifegging for * Sound Dues," 
for Possession of the Sound," und mere shopkeeper tuere!}) 1 
beseech you consider how things do cooperate. [Consider,] 
If this may seem but a design against your Well-being ? 
It is'a design against your very Being; this artifice, and this 
complex design, against the Protestant Interest, — wherein 
so many Protestants are not so right as were to be wished! 
If they can shut us out of the Baltic Sea, and make themselves 
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masters of that, whore is your Trade? Where are your ma- 
terials to preserve your Shipping ? Whore will you bo able 
to challenge any right by sea, or justify yourselves against 
a foreign invasion in your own soil? ‘Think upon it; this is 
in desigu! 1 believe, if you will go and ask the poor mariner 
in his wed esp and coat [ “Coat; I hope, ts not “red :"" — but 
we are in haste), as he passeth from ship to ship, you will 
hardly find in any ship but they will tell you this is designed 
Against ‘you. So obvious ix it, by this nnd othor things, that 
you are the object. And in my conscience, I know not for 
Neat aie cin ects of. ain prcty ‘af Ahn ge 
fession amongst you; who havo not yct made it yout trado 

before your godliness [ Whatever certain 
DetBont Denes may co); bot reckon godliness the greater 


ant 
“But should it happen that, as contrivances stand, you 
should not be able to vindicate yourselves against all whom- 
soever,—T name no one xtate upon this head [Do not name 
the Dutoh, with their pettijogyings for the Sound: nol}, but 
I think all acknowledge States are engagod in the combina 
tion, —jaiige you where you were! You have accounted 
yourselves happy in being environed with a great Ditch from 
all the world beside. Truly you will not be able to keep your 
Diteh, wor your Shipping,—unless you turn your Ships and 
“Troops of Horse and Companies of Foot; and 
ves. on derre firma f— 
stated, likeravi animam meam ; and if 
in [all] this, I am satisfied. I have told 


yous if po danger! If you shall think, We 
Ty ng a pa (le 
W shall be “ House of Lords” or “ Other 


House 5" prt the question, Whether this question shall be put ; 
No ; and thrash the wir with idle jargon!) — 

Tedd a tins of sleep and ense and rest, without any 
things, —I have this comfort to God-ward : 
it [ Yes, your Highness /—O intempernte 
peppery Thomas Scott, and ye other constitue 
there no seen of truth im you, then; no dis 
3,2—Vol. 9 
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cornment of what really is what? Instead of belief and insight, 
hate you nothing ut whirlpools of old paperclippings, and a 
gray waste of Parliamentary constitutional logio? Such wmaps, 
too common in the world, will ren a chanee in these times to got 
themselves — stuck up on Temple Bar !] 

“Really were it not that France (give me leave to eay it) 
is a balance aguinst that Party at this timo—! Should there 
be a Peace made (which hath been, and is still labored 
and aimed at, ‘a General Peace"), then will England bo the 
“general” object of all the fury and wrath of all the Enemies 
of God and our Religion in the world! Ihave nobody to 
aceuse;—but do look on the other side of the water! You 
have neighbors there ; somo that you are in amity with; some 
that havo professed malice enough against you. I think you 
ave fully satisfied in that. 1 had rather you would trust your 
enemy than some friends, — that is, rather believe your enemy, 
and trust him that he means your ruin, than have confidence 
in some who perhaps may be in some alliance with you! [We 
have watched the Dutch, and their dealings in the Baltic 
lately] —1 perhaps could enforce all this with some par- 
ticulars, nay I [cortainly] could. For you know that your 
enemies be the same who have been accounted your enemies 
ever since Queen Elizabeth came to the crown, An avowed 
designed enemy [all along}; wanting nothing of counsel, 
wisdom and pradence, to root you out from the face of the 
Farth ; and when public attempts [Spanish Armadas and such 
ike] would not do, how have they, by the Jesuits and other 
their Emissaries, laid foundations to perplex and trouble our 
Government by taking away the lives of them whom they 
judged to be of any use for preserving our pence! [Guy Faure 
and Jesuit Garnet were @ pair of pretty men ; to go no farther. 
Ravailiac in the Rue dela Ferroneris, and Stadtholder William's 
Jesuit ; and the Night of St. Bartholomew: here and elsewhere 
they have not wanted “ counsel,” of a sdrt/] And at this time 
Task you, Whether you do not think they are designing as 
busily as over any people ware, to prosecute the same counsels 
and things to the uttermost ? 

“The business then was: The Dutch needed Queen Eliza: 








this Nation hath had to be at peace with them,— truly 1 
believe whoever exercises any ingratitude in this sort will 
hardly prosper in it, [Life cannot, your Highness: undess Gop 
and His Trurn be a mere Hearsay of the market, he never 
ee ae creas yay hawacaver. IT hope you 

‘will be awakened, upon all these considerations! It is certain, 
they [These Dutch} have professed a principle whieh, thanks 
be to God, we never knew. They will sell arms to their ene- 
‘mies, and lend their ships to their enemies. They will do so, 
And traly that principle is uot a matter of dispute at this 
time [we are not here to argue with them about it}: only let 
everything weigh with your spirits as it ought ;— let it do so, 
Ami we mast tell you, we do know that this [of their baving 
such @ principlo] is true I daro assure you of it; and I 
think if but your Exchange here [in London] were resorted 
to, it would ict you know, as clearly as you can desire to 
know, That they have hired — loops, I think they call them, 
or some other name, —they have hired sloops [let sloops on 
hire] t transport upon you four thousund Foot and a thou- 
sand Horse, upon the pretended intercat of that young man 
that was the late King’s Son. [JWhat a designation for 
“Charles by the grace of God!” The “was” may possibly 
have been “is” when spoken ; but we cannot afford to change 
i) Anil this is, 1 think, a thing far from being reckonable 
a8 & suggestion to any ill end or purpose: —a thing to no 
other end than that it may awaken you to a just vousidera- 
tion of your danger, and to uniting for a just and natural 


‘““Ipdood I never did, 1 hope I never shall, use any artifice 
ith you to pray you to help us with money for defending our- 
selves: Int if money be needful, 1 will tell you, ‘Pray help us 
‘With money, that the Interest of the Nation may be defended 
abroad and at home.’ 1 will use no arguments; and thereby 
will disappoint the artifice of bad men abroad who say, It is 
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for money. Whosoever shall think to put things out ot tramo 
upon such a suggestion —[His fate may be guessed ; but the 
Sentence is off] —¥or you will find I will be very plain with 
you before I have done; and that with all love and affection 
and faithfulness to you and these Nations. 


“Tf this be the condition of your affairs abroad, T pray # 
little consider what is the estate of your affairs at home. And 
if both these considerations [of home affairs and forcign] have 
but this offoct, to get a consideration among you, u due and 
just consideration, — let God move your hearts for the answer- 
ing! of anything that shall be due unto the Nation, as He shall 
please! And I hope I shall not be solicitous [7'he “ artifice” 
end “money” of the former paragraph still sounding somewhat 
‘in his Highness’s cars]; T shall look up to Him who hath been 
my God and my Guide hitherto. 

“Tsay, 1 beseech you look to your own affairs at home, how 
they stand! Tam persnaded you are all, I apprehend you are 
all, honest and worthy good men; and that there is not a man 
of you but would desire to be found a good patriot. I know 
you would! We are apt to boast somotimes that we are Eng- 
lishmen: and truly it is no shame for us that we are English. 
men;— but it is a motive to us to do like Englishmen, and 
seak the real good of this Nation, and tho interest of it, 
[Fruly ]—But, T beseech you, what is our case at home? — 
I profess Ido not well know where to begin on this head, or 
where toend,—Ido not. But I must needs say, Let a man 
bogin where he will, he shall hardly be out of that drift Iam 
speaking to you [upon]. We are as full of calamities, and of 
divisions among us in respect of the spirits of men [as we could 
well be}, — though, through a wonderful, admirable, and never 
to be sufficiently admired providence of God, [still] in peace ! 
And thé fighting we have had, and the success we have had — 
yea, we that are here, we are an astonishment to the world! 
And take us in that temper we are in, or rather in that dis- 
temper, it is the greatest miracle that ever befell the sons of 
men (that we are got again to peace] — 

1 performing on such demand. 
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_ Beautiful great Soul,” exclaims a modern Commentator 
here, “ Beautiful great Soul; to whom the Temporal is all irra 
diated wish the Eternal, and God is everywhere divinely visible 
in the affairs of men, and. man himself has as it were become 
divine! © ye eternal Heavens, have those days and those souls 
passed away without return ?— Patience : intrinsically they 
oan ever pass Away: intrinsically they remain with us; and 
will yet, in nobler unexpected form, reappear among us, —if 
it please Heaven! There have been Divine Souls in England ; 
‘England too, poor mailing toiling heavy-laden thick-cyed Eng- 
Tand bas been illuminated, though it were but once, by the 
Heavenly Ones ;— and once, in a sense, is always! "") 


—that we are got again to penee. And whoever shall seek to 
‘break it, God Almighty root that mam ont of this Nation! And 
‘He will do it, let the pretences be what they may! [Privilege 
ope eaaeganetnae my peppery friends!) 

Qo they consider what it is they aro driv- 
ro towanls ? ‘They should do it!] He that considereth not 
the ‘woman with child,'— the sucking children of this Nation 
that know not the right hand from the left, of whom, for aught 
Tknow, it may be said this City is as full as Nineveh was said 
to be;—be that considereth not these, and the fruit that is 
like to come of the bodies of those now living added to these; 
he that coneidereth not these, must have the heart of a Cain; 
who was marked, and made to be an enemy to all men, and all 
‘men enemies to him! For the wrath and justice of God will 
‘Proscoute such a man to his grave, if not to Hell! [ Where is 
‘Sam Cooper, or some“ prince of limners,” to take ws that look of 
hie Highness? I would give my ten best High-Art Paintings 
for #, gilt frames and twaddlecriticiams into the bargain !\— 
‘Teas, look on this Nation; look ou it! Consider what are the 
‘Varieties of Interests in this Natiou, —if they be worthy the 
game of Tnterests. If God did not hinder, it would all but 
‘makeup one confusion. We should find there would be but 
one Gain in England, if God did not restrain! We should 
have another more bloody Civil War than ever wo nd in Eng: 
Tand: Bor, I beseech you, what is the general spirit of this 
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Nation? Is it not that exch sect of people, —if I may eall 
them socts, whether sects upon a Religious account or upon a 
Civil account — [Sentence gone ; meaning lest clear enough] — 
Ts not this Nation miscrable in that respect? What is that 
which possesseth every sect? What is it? ‘That every sect 
may be uppermost! That every sort of men may get the 
power into their hands, and ‘they would use it well;’—that 
every sect may get the power into their hands! [A reflection 
to make one wonder. — Let thom thank: God they have got «man 
able t0 bit and bridle them a little ; the unfortunate, peppery, 
lond-tabdbling individuals, with so much good in then too, while 
“bitded” 1) 

“Tt were a happy thing if the Nation would be content with 
rule. [Content with rule;] if it were but in Civil things, and 
with those that would rule worst ; — because misrale is better 
than no rule; and an ill Government, a bad Government, is 
better than none! — Neither is this all: but we have an appe- 
tite to variety; to be not only making wounds [but widening 
those already made}. As if you should see one making wounds 
ina man’s sido, and eager only to bo groping and grovelling 
with his fingers in those wounds! This is what [such] men 
would be at; this is the spirit of those who would trample on 
men's liberties in Spiritual respects, They will bo making 
wounds, and ronding and tearing, and making them wider than 
they were. Is not this the case? Doth there want anything 
—I speak not of sects in an ill sense ; but the Nation is hugely 
made up of thom, —and what is the want that provonts these 
things from being done to the uttermost, but that men havo 
more anger than strength? They have not power to attain 
their ends, [There wants nothing else.] And, I beseech you, 
judge what such a company of mon, of these sects, are doing, 
while they are contesting one with another! They are contest- 
ing in the midst of a generation of men (a malignant Episcopal 
Party, I mean); contesting in the midst of these al’ wnited. 
What mist be the issue of such a thing as this? [So stands 
its] it is 6. — And do bat judge what proofs have been made 
of the spirits of these men. [Republican spirits: we took a 
Standard" lately, a Painted one, and a Printed, with wondrous 
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apparatus behind it/] Summoning men to take up arms; and 
exhorting men, cach sort of them, to fight for their notions; each 
sort thinking they are to try it out by the sword; and every - 
sort thinking that ¢4ey are traly undor the banner of Christ, if 
they but come in, and bind themselves in such a project !* 

“Now do but judge what a hard condition this poor Nation 
win, This is the state and condition we are in. Judge, I say, 
what a hard condition thie poor Nation is in, and the Causo of 
God [is in], amidst such a party of men as the Cavaliers 
are, and their participants! Not only with respeot to what 
those —[" Cavoliers and their Participants,” both equally at 
(first, but it Bocomes the latter chiefly, and at length exclusively, 
before the Sentence ends) —are like to do of themselves: but 
some of these, yea some of these, they care not who carry the 
goal [Frantic-Anabaptist Sexby, dead the other day, he was not 
very careful /]:—somo of theso have invited the Spaniard 
himself to carry on the Cavalier Cause, 

“And this is ¢rve. [This] and many other things that are 
not fit to be suggested unto you; because [80] we should be- 

interest of our intelligence. [Spy-Royalist Sir Richard 

Willis and tho tike ambiguous persons, if we show them in day» 
light, they vaniah forever, —as Manning, when thoy shot him in 
Newburg, did.) 1 say, this is your condition! What is your 
defence’? What hindereth the iruption of all this upon you, 
to your utter destruction? Truly, [that] you have an army 
in theso parts, —in Scotland, in England and Ireland. Take 
them away tomorrow, would not all these Interests run into 
‘one another ?—I know you are rational prudent men. Have 
you any Frame or Model of things that would satisfy the 
minds of men, if this be not the Frame, [this] which you are 
now ealled together upon, and engaged in, —1 mean, the Two 
Houses of Parliament and myself? What hinders this Na 
tion from being an Aceldama [a field of blood], if this doth 
not? It is, without doubt [this]: give the glory to God; for 
without this, ft would prove’ as great a plague as all that hath 

4 “and oblige upon this nceount ” in orig. 

‘Fi would prove” is an impersonal verb; such aa “ie will rain,” and 
the Uke 
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been spoken of, It is this, without doubt that keope this Na- 
tion in peace and quistness.— And what is the ease of your 

| Army [withal)? A poor unpaid Army; the soldiers going 
Larefoot at this time, in this city, this weather! [ Zreenty- 
RPA of January.) And yet a peaceable people [these sol- 
dirs}; seoking to serve you with their lives; judging their 
pains and hazards and all well bestowed, in obeying their 
officers and serving you, to keep the Peace of these Nations! 
Yea, ho mast be a man with a heart as hard as the weather 
who hath not a due sonse of this! [.t severe frost, though the 
Almaxmes io net mention it.]— 

Sq that, I say, it is most plain and evident, this is your 
outward and present defence, [This frame of Government ; 
the Army is @ part of thet.) And yet, at this day,—do but 
you judge! The Cavalier Party, and the several humors of 
sureasonable men [of other sorts), in those seven! ways, 
having [contiunally] made battery at this defence ever since 
You got to enjoy peroa — [ Sentence catches sire} — What have 
they made their business but this, To spread libellous Books 
[Pheir * Standard,” “ Killing wo Murder," and other little fid- 
dling things belonging to that sort of Pericdical Literature); 
yea and pretend she ‘Liberty of the Subject '— [Sentence 
gone again) —? —which really wiser men than they may: pre- 
tend! For let mo say this to you at once; I never look to see 
the People of England come into a just Liberty, if another 
[Civil] War overtake us. I think, [I] at least, that the thing 
Likely vo bring us into our ‘Liberty’ is a consistency and 
agrecmont at this Mocting! —Thorefore all I can say to you 
is thiss Tt will be your wisdom, I do think try, and your 
justice, to keep that concernment close to you; to uphold this 
Settlement [now fallen upon]. Which I have no cause but to 
think you are agrood to; and that you like it, For I assure 
you I am very greatly mistaken else [for my own part); hav- 
ing taken this which is now the Settlement among us as my 
chief indacement to bear the burden I bear, and to serve the 
Commonwealth in the place | am int 

And therofore if you judge that all this be not argument 
enough to persuade you to be sensible of your danger—? 
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[A danger!) whieh [all manner of considerations), besides good- 
nature and ingenuity [themselves], would move a stone to be 
sensible of !— Give us leave to consider a little, What will 
become of us, if our spirits should go otherwise [and break 
this Settlement]? If our spirits be dissatisfied, what will 
become of things? Here is an Army five or six months be- 
bind in pay; yea, an Army in Scotland near as much [behind]; 
an Army in Ireland much more. And if theso things be con- 
sidered, —1 cannot doubt but they will be considered ; — 1 
say, judge what the state of Ireland is if free-quarter come 
upon the Irish People! [Free-quarter must come, if there be 
no pay provided, and that soon] You have a company of 
Scots in the North of Ireland [forty or fifty thousand of them 
settled there); who, I hope, are honest men. In the Provinee 
ef Galway almost all the Irish, transplanted to the West? 
You have the Interest of England newly begun to be planted, 
‘The people there [in these English settlements] are full of 
necessities and complaints. They bear to the uttermost, And 
should the soldiers run upon free-quarter there,—upon your 
English Planters, as they must, — the English Planters must 
quit the country through mere beggary: and that which hath 
been the success of so much blood and treasure, to get that 
Country into your hands, what can become of it, but that 
the English must needs run away for pure beggary, and the 
Trish must possess the country [again] for a receptacle to the 
Spanish Interest ?— 

“And hath Scotland beon long settled ? [Middleton's High- 
met Insurrection, with its Mosstroopery and misery, és not dead 

‘years yet") Have not they a like sense of poverty? I 

oak pacsly: Tn good earnest, I do think tho Scots Nation 
have heen under az great a suffering, in point of livelihood and 
subsistence outwardly, as any People T have yet named to 
you. Ido think truly they are a very ruined Nation. [Zorn 
te pivces with now near Twonty Years of continual War, and 
foreign and intestine worrying with themselves and with all the 

4 * All the irish; all the Malignant Irish, tho riuglenders of the Popial 
Bétellion s Galwny is here called * Galloway.” 

Feb, 1664-5 (Whitlocke, p. $99). 
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world.]— And yet in a way (I have spoken with some Geatle- 
men come from thence) hopeful enough ;—it hath pleased 
God to give that plentiful encouragement to the meaner sort 
in Scotland, I must say, if it please God to encourage the 
meaner sort — [The consequences may be foreseen, but are not 
stated here.|— The meaner sort [in Scotland] live as well, and 
are likely to come into as thriving a condition under your 
Government, as when they were under their own great Lords, 
who made them work for their living no better than the Peas- 
ants of France. Iam loath to speak anything which may 
reflect upon that Nation: but the middle sort of people do 
grow up thero into such a substance as makes thoir lives com- 
fortable, if not betterthan they were before. [Scotland dp prom 
yea has fairplay and ready money ; — prospering though 
y 

“Tf now, after all this, we shall not bo sensible of all these 
designs that are in the midst of us: of the united Cavaliers; 
of the desigus which are animated every day from Flanders 
and Spain; while we have to look upon ourselves a3 a divided 
pooplo— [Sentence off ]—A man cannot certainly tell where 
to find consistency anywhere in England! Certainly there is 
no consistency in anything, that may be worthy of the name 
of a body of consistency, but in this Company who are met 
hore! How can any man lay nis hand on his heart, and [per 
mit himself to] talk of things [Roore of Constitutional Govern 
ment, * Other House,” “ House of Lords” andsuch tike), neither 
to be made out by the light of Scripture nor of Reason; and 
draw one another off from considering of these things (which 
are very palpable things)! [dare leave them with you, and 
commit them to your bosom. They hare a weight, —a greater 
weight than any I have yet suggested to you, from abroad or 
at home! If sach be our case abroad and at home, That our 
Being and Well-being —our Well-being is not worth the. nam- 
ing comparatively,—I say, if such be our case, of our Being 
at home and abroad, That through want to bear up our Honor 
at Ses, and through want to maintain what is our Defence at 
Home [we stand exposed to such dangers] ; and if through our 
mistake wo shall be led off from the consideration of these 
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things; and talk of circomstantial things, and quarrel about 
circumstances ; and shal] not with heart and soul intend and 
carry on these things—! I confess 1 can look for nothing 
[other}, 1 can say no other than what a foolish Book! ex- 
presseth, of one that having consulted everything, could hold 
to nothing; noither Fifth-Monarchy, Presbytery, nor Indepen- 
dency, nothing; but at length concludes, Ho is for nothing but 
an ‘orderly confusion"! And for men that have wonderfully 
lost their consciences and their wits, —I speak of men going 
about who cannot toll what thoy would have, yet are willing 
to kindle coals to disturb others—1! [An “orderly confusion,” 
and genaral flreconsummation : what else is possible 2] 


“And now having said this, I havo discharged my duty to 
God and to-you, in making this demonstration, — and I profess, 
not asa rhetorician! My business was to prove the verity of 
the Designs from Abroad; and the still unsatisfied spirits of 
the Cavaliers at Home, — who from the beginning of our Peaco 
to this day have not been wanting to do what they could to 
Kindle a fire at home in the midst of us. And I say, if this 
be go, the truth,—I pray God affect your hearts with a due 
sense of it! [¥ew/] And give you one heart and mind to 
earry on this work for which we are met together! If these 
things be so,—should you meet tomorrow, and accord in all 
things tending to your preservation and your rights and liber. 
ties, really it will be feared there is too much time elapsed 
[already] for your delivering yourselves from those dangers 
that hang upon you! — 

“We have had now Six Yoars of Peace, and have had an 
it jon of Ten Years War. We have seen and heard 
and felt the evils of War; and now God hath given us.a new 
taste of the benefits of Peace. Have you not had such a Peaoo 
in England, Ireland and Scotland, that there is not a man to 
Tift up bis finger to put you into distemper? Is not this a 
mighty Messing from the Lord of Heaven? [Heh/] Shall 

4 Now rotting probably, or rotten, among tho other Famphletary rabbish, 
fn the crypts of Public Dryasdust Collectious, — all but this one plirase of 
here kept alive. 
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we now be prodigal of time? Should any man, shall we, listen 
to delusions, to break and interrapt this Peace? ‘There is not 
any man that hath been trae to this Cause, as I believe you 
hare been all, who can look for anything but the greatest rend- 
ing and persecution that ever was in this world! [Peppery 
Scott's hot head will go up on Temple Bar, and Haselrig wilt do 
well to die son?]—I wonder how it can enter into the heart 
of man to undervalue those things; to slight Peace and the 
Gospel, the greatest mercy of God. We have Peace and the 
Gospel! (iPAata tone!) Letus have one heart and soul ; one 
mind to maintain the honest and just rights of this Nation; 
not to pretend to tham, to the destruction of our Peace, to the 
destruction af the Nation! [As yet there is ona Hero-heart 
among yow, ye blustering contentious rabble ; one Soul Naxing as 
alightLeacon in the midst of Chass, forbidding Ohaos yet to be 
supronie. Ina little while that too will be extinet ; and then 1) 
Really, pretend what we will, if you ran into another flood of 
blood and War, tho sinows of this Nation being wasted by the 
lost, it must sink and perish utterly. T bontech you, and 
charge you in the name and presence of God, and us before 
Hit, be sensible of these things and Jay them to heart! You 
have a Day of Pasting coming on. I beseech God touch your 
hearts and open your onrs to this truth; and that you may be 
28 deaf adders to stop your ears to all Dissension! And may 
look upon them [who would sow dissension}, whoever they 
may be, as Paul saith to the Church of Corinth,* as I remem- 
ber: ‘Merk such as cause divisions and offences,’ and would 
disturb you from that foundation of Peace you are upon, under 
amy pretence whatsoever !— 

“1 shall conclude with this, I was free, the last time of 
our meeting, to tell you I would discourse upon a Pealm; and 
Tdid it! 1 am not ashamod of it at any time [17iy should you, 
your Highness? A word that does speak to ux from the eternal 


2 He died in the Annus Mfinabilfa of 1660 iteolf, ray tho Barenaiager. Wore 
to death, it is Tike, by the frightful vicisitudes and distracting excitement of 
‘hose ad months. 

# Not" Corinth” properly, bot Rome (Romans xvi. 17). 

* Tho Eighty-fifth ; antea, pp, 239 ct eoyq. 
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heart of things, “word of God" as you well call it, is highly 
‘worth discoersing wpon /}—especially when I meet with men 
‘of much consideration.as you. ‘There you have one verse which 
T forgot. ‘1 will hear what God the Lord will speak: for He 
will speak peace unto His people and to Hix saints; but lon 
them not turn again to folly.’ Dissension, division, destruc- 
tion, in a poor Nation under o Civil War,—having all the 
effects of a Civil War upon it! Indeed if we return again to 
‘folly,' let every man consider, Lf it be not like turning to de- 
struction? If God shall unite your hearts and bless you, and 
give you the Ulessing of union and love one to another; and 
tread down everything that rixeth up in your hearts and tend. 
cthita deceive your own souls with pretences of this thing or 
that, as we have been saying,— [Tho Sertoncs began as @ post- 
tive “if God shall ;" but gradually turning on its ois, it hae 
nuns got quite round into the negative side],—and not prefer 
the keeping of Peace, that we may see the fruit of righteous. 
ness in them that love peace and cmbrace peace, — it will be 
gnid of this poor Nation, etum est de Anglia [It is all over 
with England)! 

_* But I trust God will never leave it to such a spirit. And 
while I live, and am able, I shall be ready — 


my brave one! Thou hast but some Seven Months 
ie of it, and then tho ugly coil ia all over; and thy part in 
it m done; manfully and froitfully, to all Evernity | 
Peppery Scott's hot head can mount to Temple Bar, whither 
ee bound; and England, with immense cxpenditure of liquor 
and tarbarrels, can call in its Nell-Gwynn Defender of the 
Faith, —and make out a yery notable Two Hundred Years 
Ais guidance; and, finding itself now nearly got to the 
tay perhaps pause, and recoil, and remember: who 
" fay who cares? may Oliver say. He is honorably 
pret it, he for one; and the Suprame Powers will guide it 
farther according to their pleasure.) 
—T shall be ready to stand and fall with you, in this seem- 
ingly promising Union? which God had wrought among you, 
1 The new Framo of Government. 
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which I hope neither the pride norenvy of men shall be able 
to make void. 1 lave taken my Oath (Jn Westminster Hall, 
Dwenty-sizth of June last] to govern ‘according to the Laws’ 
that are now made; and I trust I shall fully answer it, And 
know, I songht not this pice, [Who would have “sought” it, 
that could have as nobly avoided it? Very scurvy creatures only, 
The © place" is no great things, I think ;— with either Heaven 
on elso Hell 40 close upon the rear of it, a man might do without 
the “plac” # Know all men, Oliver Cromwell did not seek this 
place, but was sought to it, and led and driven to it, by the Neces- 
sities, the Divine Providences, the Eternal Laws.] 1 spoale it 
before God, Angels, and Men: I pip xor. You sought me for 
it, you brought me to it; and I took my Onth to be faithful to 
the Interest of these Nations, to be faithful to the Government. 
All those things wore implied, in my oye, in tho Oath ‘to bo 
faithful to this Government’ upon which we have now met. And 
T trust, by the grace of God, as T have taken my Oath to serve 
this Commonwealth on such an account, I shall, —I must! — 
see it done, according to the Articles af Government. ‘That 
every just Interest may be preserved ; that a Godly Ministry 
may be upheld, and not affronted by seducing and seduced 
spirits ; that all men may be preserved in their just rights, 
whether civil or spiritual, Upon this account did J take onth, 
and swear to this Government !— [And mean to continue ad- 
ministering it withal.]— And so having declared my heart and 
mind to you in this, I have nothing more to say, but to pray, 
God Almighty bless you." * 


His Highness, a few days after, on occasion of some Reply to 
& Message of his “concerning the state of the Public Moneys,” 
—was formally requested by the Commons to furnish them 
with a Copy of this Speech :* he answered that he did not 
remember four lines of it in a piece, and that he could not fur- 
nisha Copy, Somo Copy would novortheless have been got up, 
had tho Parliament continued sitting. Sushworth, Smythe, and 

§ Burton, ii, 231-371. 

© Thursday, 28th Jan 1657-4 (Parliamentary History, xxi 196; Burton 
Hi, 979). 
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“IE” (the Writer of Burton's Diary), we, 80200n az the Speesh 
was done, wen! to York House; Pairfax’'s Town-house, where 
Historical John, brooding over endless Paper-masses, and do- 
ing oveasional Secretary work, still lodges ; here at York House 
‘we sat together till late, “comparing Notes of his Highnoss's 
Speech ;" could not finish the business that night, our Notes 
being a little cramp. Lt was grown quite dark before his 
Highness had done; 20 that we could hardly see our pencils 
g0, at the time? 

‘The Copy given here is from the Pell Papers, and in part 
from an corlice Original ; first printed by Burton's Editor; and 
now reproduced, with slight alterations of the pointing &e, 
such ax werr necessary here and there to bring out the sense, 
but not such as could change anything that had the least title 
‘to romain unchanged. : 


SPEECH XVIII. 


His Highnoss’s last noble appeal, the words as of a strong 
great Captain addrested in the hour of imminent shipwreck, 
Produced no adequate effect. The dreary Debate, supported 
chiefly by intemperate Haselrig, poppery Scott, and future- 
tenegade Robinson, went on, trailing its slow length day after 
day; daily widening itself, too, into new dreariness, new ques 
tionability : a kind of pain to read even at this distance, and 
with yiew of the intemperate hot heads actually stuck on 
‘Temple Bar! For the man in “ green oil-skin bat with night 
cap under it,” the Duke of Ormond namely, who lodges at the 
Papist Chirargeon’s in Drary Lane, is very busy all this while. 
And Fifth-Monarchy and othor l’ctitions are getting concocted 
in the City, to a great length indeed ; and thereare stirrings 
in the Army {teelf;—and, in brief, the ish Hydra, cher- 
ished by the Spanish Charles-Stuart Invasion, will shortly hiss 
sky-high again, if this continue ! 

‘As yet, howerer, there stands one strong Man between us 
@od that issue. The strong Man gone, that issue, we may 

* Burton, i. 361. 
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guess, will be inevitable ; but he is not yet gone. For ten days 
more the dreary Debate has lasted. Various good Bills and 
Notices of Bills have been introduced; attempts on the part 
of well-affected Members to do some useful legislation here ;* 
attempts which could not be accomplished, What could be 
accomplished was, to open the fountains of constitutional logic, 
and debate this question day after day. One or two intemperate 
persons, not excluded at the threshold, are of great moment in 
& Popular Assembly. ‘The mind of which, if it have any mind, 
isone of the vaguest entities ; capable, in a very singular degree, 
of being made to ferment, to freeze, to take fire, to develop 
itself in this shape or in that! The history of our Second 
Session, and indeed of these Oliverian Parliaments generally, 
is not exhilarating to the Constitutional mind !— 

But now on tho tenth day of the Debate, with its noise grow- 
ing ever noisier, on the 4th of February, 1657-8, “about 
eleven in the morning,” — while peppery Scott is just about 
to attempt yelping out some new second speech, and there are 
erios of “Spoken! spoken!” which Sir Arthur etruggles to 
argue down,—arrives the Black Rod.—“ The Black Rod 
stays!" cry some, while Sir Arthur is arguing for Scott. — 
“ What care I for the Black Rod?” snarls he : “ The Gentleman 
{peppery Scott] onght to be heard.” — Black Rod, however, 
is heard first; signifies that “His Highness is in the Lords 
House, and dosires to speak with you.” Under way therefore! 
“Shall we take our Mace?” By all means, if you consider it 
likely to bo useful for you !* 

They take their Mace ; range themselves in due mass, in 
the “Other Houso,” Lords House, or whatever they call it; 
and his Highness, with a countenance of unusual cornestness, 
sorrow, resolution and severity, says: — 


“My Loxps, axp GexTtemen or THE Hover or Commons: 
“Thad very comfortable expectations that God would make 
the meeting of this Parliament « blessing; and, the Lord be 


§ Parhamentary History, xxi. 203, 208. 
© Burton, ii, 462 ot eeqq.;—soe also Tanner MSS. Ii. |, for 8 more minute 
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my witness, J desired the carrying on the Affairs of the 
‘Nation to these ends! ‘The blessing whieh I mean, and 
whieh we ever climbed at, was merey, truth, righteousnesa 
and peace, — which I desired might be inproved. 

“That which brought me into the capacity L now stand 
in was the Petition and Advice given me by you; who, in 
refermee to the ancient Coustitation [* Whisk Aad Two 
Howes and a King,” —though we do not in words mention 
that /}, did draw me to accept the place of Protector, [*I 
wos a kind of Protector alrendy, I always understood ; bwt let 
that pass. Certainly you invited ma to become the Protector T 
now am, with Two Houses and other appoudages, und there 
lies the gist ef the matter at present.”) There is not a man 
fiving can say I sought it; no, not a man nor woman tread- 
‘ing upou English ground. But contemplating the sad condi- 
tion of these Nationa, relieved from an intestine War into 
@ six or geven years’ Peace, 1 did think the Nation happy 
therein! [“F did think even my first Protectorate was a suc 
cessful kind of thing/"] But to be petitioned thereunto, and 
iulvised by you to undertake such e Government, a burden 
too heavy for any creature; and this to be dose by the 
House that then had the Legislative capacity >—eertainly I 
did look tat the same men who made the Frame should make 
it good unto me! I can say in tho presence of God, in com- 
‘Parison with whom we are but like poor creeping ants upon 
the eurth,—T would have been glad to have lived under my 
Woodside, to have kept a flock of sheep—[ Yes, your IHigh- 
wets 5 it had ivon infinitely quieter, heolthivr, freer. But it is 

gone forever > 90 woodsides now, and peaceful nibbling sheop, 
aad great still thoughts, aud glimpses of God “in the cool of 
the evening scalking among the trees:” nothing but toil and 
trouble, double, double, till one’s ilischarge arrive, and the Eten. 
nal Portals open! Nay even there by your woodside, you had 
nat teen happy + nat you,— with thoughts going down to the 
and Heaven so near you on this Acti, ana 

near you on that, Nay who would grudge @ little tem- 
‘Trouble, when he can do a large spell of eternal Work? 
Ghat te true, and will last through all Eternity! Com 
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plain not, your Highness !— His Highness docs not complain. 
“To have kept a flock of sheep," he says|)—rather than under 
taken such a Government as this, But undertaking it by the 
Adviow and Petition of you, I did look that you who had 
offered it unto me should make it good. 

“T did tell you, at a Conference? concerning it, that I 
would not undertake it, unless there might be some other 
Persons to interpose between me and the House of Com- 
mons, who then had the powor, and prevent tumultuary and 
popular spirits: and it was granted I should name another 
House. I named it of men who shall meet you wheresoever 
you go, and shake hands with you; and tell you it is not 
Titles, nor Lords, nor Parties that they value, but a Chris- 
tian and an English Interest! Men of your own rank and 
quality, who will not only be a balance unto you, but a new 
forees added to you,* while you love England and Religion. 

“ Having proceeded upon these terms ;—and finding such 
a spirit as is too much predominant, everything being too 
high or too low; where virtue, honesty, piety and justice are 
omitted: —I thought I had been doing that which was my 
duty, and thought it would have satisfied you! But if every- 
thing must be too high or too low, you are not to be satisfied. 
[There is an innocency and childtike goodness in these poor sen- 
tences, which speaks to us in apite of rhetoric.) 

Again, I would not have secepted of the Government, 
unless I knew there wonld be a just accord between the 
Governor and Governed ; unless they would take an Oath to 
make good what the Parliament’s Petition and Advice advised 
me unto! Upon that I took an Oath [On the Twenty-siith of 
Tune last}, and they [On the Twontieth of January lost, at their 
long Table in the Anteroom] took another Oath upon their part 
answerable to mine :—and did not every one know upon what 
condition he swore? God knows, J took it upon the conditions 
expressed in the [Act of] Government! And T did think we 
had been upon a foundation, and upon a bottom; and there 

4 Que of the Klugshlp Conferences of which there is no Report 

bar to themselves," however helplessly, must mean this; and » good 
reporter would havo wubstituted this, 
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pon f thought myself bound to take it, and to be ‘advised hy 
the Two Houses of Parliament.’ And wo standiug unsettled 
till we arrived at that, the consequences would necessarily have 
been confusion, if that had not been settled, Yet there wera 
not constituted ‘Hereditary Lords,’ nor ‘Hereditary Kings ;” 
[n0,] the Power consisteth in the Two Honses and myself, — 
T do not say, that was the meaning of your Oath to you. That 
were to go against my own principles, to enter upon another 
man’s conscience, God will judge between you and me! If 
there had been in you any intention of Settlement, you would 
have settled upon this basis, and have offered your judgment 
and opinion [as to minor improvements). 

“Goi is my witness; I spenk it; it is evident to all the 
world and people living, That a now business hath been seek- 
ing in the Army against this actual Settlement made by your 
consent. I do not speak to these Gentlemen [“ Pointing to his 
right hand,” says the Report), or Lords, or whatsoever you will 
all them ; E speak not this to them, but to you. — You advised 
me tocome into this place, to be in a capacity * by your Advice, 
Yet instead of owning a thing, some must have I know not 
what;—and you have not only disjointed yourselves but the 
whole Nation, which is in likelihood of running into more con- 
fusion in these fifteen or sixteen days that you have sat, than 
it hath been from the rising of the last Session to this day. 
‘Through the intention of devising a Commonwealth again! 
‘That some people might be the men that might rule allt 
[internperate Haselrig, peppery Scott, and such tike: very inadex 
quate they to“rule;” inadequate to keep their own heads on 
their shoulders, if they wore not noxeD, they!) And they are 
endeavoring to engage the Army to carry that thing. — And 
hath that man been ‘true to this Nation,’ whosoever he be, 
especially that hath taken an Onth, thus to provaricate? 
‘These designs have been made among the Army, to break and 
flivide ns. I speak this in the presence of some of the Army: 
‘That these things have not been according to God, nor accord- 
‘ing to truth, pretend what you will! [No, your Hizhness ; they 
Rate nol} Those things tend to nothing else but the play: 

4 of anthority” is delicately understood, bot not expressed. 
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ing of the King of Scots’ game (if 1 may zo call him); and 
‘I think myself bound before God te do what I can to prevent 
it, [4D for my share: Yous) 

“That whieh I told you in the Banqueting-House [ten days 
ago] was true, That there are preparations of force to invade 
us. God is my witness, it hath been confirmed to me since, not 
a cacgice ey ae Ran feo ar mrp Pegg i 

‘side, ready to be shipped for England. Ihave it from those 
who have been eye-witmesses of it, And while it is doing, there 
are endeavors from some who are not far from this place, to 
stir up the pec, le of this Town into a tumalting — [City Peri. 
tions are mounting very high,—as perhaps Sir Arthur amd 
thers know! has if said, Into « rebellion! And I bope 
I shall make it appear to be no better, if God assist me. [Noble 
scorn and indignetion is gradually getting the better of every other 
fealing in his Highness and us.) 

“Tt bath been not only your endeavor to pervert the Army 
while you have been sitting, and to draw them to state the 
question about a ‘Commonwealth ;' but some of you have 
been listing of persons, by commission of Charles Stuart, to 
join with any Insurrection that may be made. [What a cold 
qualm in some couscions heart that listens to this! Let him 
tremble, every joint of kim ;— or not visibly tremble > but onecr 
hanna to his place, and repent ; and remamder in whose hand his 
beggariy existence in this world lies!) And whatis like to come 
npon this, the Ememy being ready to invade us, but even pres- 
ent blood and confusion ?—[The next and final Sentence i 
partly on fire)—And if this be 90,1 do assign [it] to this 
cause: Your not assenting to what you did invite mé to by 
your Potition and Advice, as that which might prove the 
Settlement of the Nation. And if this be the end of your 
sitting, and this be your carringe— [Sentence now all beawti- 
fully blazing), L think it high time that an end be put to your 
sitting. And Ino pisorve tins Pantrament! And let 
God be judge between you and me!” + 


Figure tho looks of Haselrig, Scott and Company! “The 
Maco was clapt under a cloak; the Speaker withdrew, and 
? Burton, i. 469-470, 
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exit Partiamentam,' the Talking-Apparatus vanishes? “God 
be judge between you and me!” — “Amen!” answered they,® 
thought they, indignantly ; and sank into eternal silence, 

“Tt was high time; for in truth the Hydra, on every side, is 
stirring its thousand heads, “ Believe me,” says Samue) Hart- 
lib, Milton's friend, writing to an Official acquaintance next 
‘week, “believe me, it was of such necessity, that if their Ses- 
sion had continued but two or three days longer, all had been 
in bleod both in City and Country, upon Charles Stuart's 
‘mocount.” * 

‘His Highness, before this Monday’s sun sets, has begun to 
Jodge the Auarchic Ringleaders, Royalist, Fifth-Monarchist, in 
the Tower; his Highness is bent once more with all his faculty, 
the Talking-Apparatus being gone, to front this Hydra, and 
trample it down once again. On Saturday he summons his ~ 
Officers, his Acting-Apparatus, to Whitehall round him; ex- 
plains to them “in a Speech two hours long” what kind of 
‘Hydra it is; asks, Shall it conquer us, involve us in blood and - 
confusion? ‘They answer from their hearts, No, it shall not! 
“We will stand and fall with your Highness, we ill live and 
die with you!” *—TIt is the last duel this Oliver has with any 

fomented into life by a Talking-Apparatus; and he 
‘Again conquers it, invincibly compresses it, as he has heretofore 
done. 


‘One day, in the early days of March noxt, his Highness said 
to Lord Broghil: An old friend of yours is in Town, the Duke 
‘bf Ormond, now lodged in Drury Lane, at the Papist Surgeon’s 
there: you had better tell him to be gone!"— Whereat his 
Lordship stared ; found it a foot, howover; and his Grace of 
Ormond did go with exemplary speed, and gotagain to Brages 
and the Sacred Majesty, with report That Cromwell had many 

1} Burton, fi 464. 

2 Tradition in various modern Books (Parliamentary History, xxi, 203 ; 
‘Note to Burton, fi. 470) ; uot supported, that I can find, by auy contemporary 


® Hartiih in London (11th Feb. 1657-8) to Moreland at Geneva; printed 





in Parliomesiory 
# Appendix, No. 31. ® Hartlib’s Lotter, ubi supra. 
8 Godwin, fv. 908; Budgel’s Lives of the Buyles, p. 49; deo. 
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enemies, but that the rise of the Royalists was moonshine, 
And on the 12th of the month his Highness had the Mayor 
and Common Council with him in a body at Whitehall; and 
“in a Spocch at large” explained to them that his Gmeo of 
Ormond was gone only “on Tuesday last;” that there were 
Spanish Invasions, Royslist Insurrections and Frantic-Aua- 
baptist Insurrections rapidly ripening;—that it would well 
beseem the City of London to have its Militia in good order, 
To which the Mayor and Common Council, “being very sensible 
thereof,” made zealous response? by speech and by act. Ino 
word, the Talking-Apparatus being gono, and an Oliver Pro- 
tector now at the head of the Acting-Apparatus, no Insurree- 
tion, in the eyes of reasonable persons, had any chance. ‘The 
leading Royalists shrank close into their privacies again, — 
considerable numbers of them had to shrink into duranco in 
the Tower. Among which latter class, his Highness, justly 
incensed, and “‘ considering,” as Thurloe says, “ that it was not 
fit there should bea Plot of this kind every winter,” had do- 
termined that a High Court of Justice should take eognizanco 
of some. High Court of Justice is accordingly nominated * as 
the Act of Parliament prescribes: among the parties marked 
for trial by it are Sir Henry Slingsby, long since prisoner for 
Penruddock’s business, and the Rey. Dr. Hewit, a man of 
much forwardness in Royslism. Sir Henry, prisoner in Hull 
and acquainted with the Chief Officers there, has been treating 
with them for betrayal of the place to his Majesty; has even, 
to that end, given one of them a Majesty's commission; for 
whose Spanish Invasion such a Haven and Fortress would 
have been extremely convenient. Rev. Dr, Howit, preaching 
by sufferance, according to the old ritual, “in St. Gregory's 
Church near Paul's,” to a select disaffected audience, has far- 
ther seen good to distinguish himself very much by secalar 
zeal in this business of the Royalist Insurrection and Spanish 
Oharles-Stuart Invasion;— which has now come to nothing, 
‘and left poor Dr. Hewit in a most questionable position. Of 

4 Newspapers (in Cromenifiana, p 171) 

2 ¥ith Apri, 1658 Act of Parliament, with List of the Names, is in Seo 
‘boll, fi, 872-975: see also Commons Journals vii. 427 (Sop. 1656). 
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these two, and of others, a High Court of Justice shal) take 


cognizance. 

‘The Insurrection having no chance in the eyes of reasonable 
Royalists, and they in consequence refusing to lead it, the 
large body of wnreasonable Royalists now in London City or 
gathering thither decide, with indignation, That they will try 
it on their own score, and lead it themselves. Hands to work, 
then, ye unreasonable Royalists; pipe, All hands! Saturday, 
the 16th of May, that is the night appointed: To rise that 
Saturday night; beat drums for “ Royalist Apprentices,” “ fire 
houses at the Tower,” slay this man, slay that, and bring 
matters toa good issue. Alas, on the very edge of the ap- 
pointed hour, xs usual, we are all seized ; the ringleaders of us 
are all scized, “at the Mermaid in Cheapside,” —for Thurloe 
and his Highness have long known what we were upon! Bark- 
stead Governor of the Tower “ marches into the City with five 
rakes,’ at the rattle of which every Royalist Apprentice, and. 
party implicated, shakes in his shoes: — and this also has gone 
‘to vapor, leaving only for result certain new individuals of the 
Civic class to give account of it to the High Court of Justice. 

Tuesday, 25th May, 1658, the High Court of Justice sat; a 
formidable Sanhedrim of above a hundred and thirty heads, 
consisting of “all the Judges,” chief Law Officials, and others 
named in the Writ according to Act of Parliament ;—sat “in 
‘Westminster Hall, at Nine in the morning, for the Trial of Sir 
Honry Slingsby Knight, John Hewit Doctor of Divinity,” and 
three others whom we may forget Sat day after day till all 
‘were judged. Poor Sir Henry, on the first day, was condemned ; 
he pleaded what he could, poor gentleman, a very constant 
Royalist all along; but the Hull business was too palpable; 
he was condemned to die. Rev. Dr. Hewit, whose proceedings 
also had become very palpable, refused to plead at all ; refused 
even “to take off his hat,” snys Varrion Heath, * till the officer 
‘was coming to do it for him:” “had a Paper of Demurrers 
prepared by the learned Mr. Prynne,” who is now again doing 
‘business this way;— “conducted himself not very wisely,” 
says Bulstrodo, He likewise reovived sentence of death. The 


4 Nowspapers (in Cromuelticna, p. 172). 
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others, by narraw missing, escaped ; by good luck, or the Pro- 
tector’s morey, suffered nothing. - 

As to Slingsby and Hewit the Protector was incxorable. 
Howit has already taken a very high line: let him persevere 
in it! Slingsby was the Lord Fauconberg's Uncle, married to 
his Aunt Bellasis; but that could not stead him, — perhaps 
that was bat a new monition to be strict with him. The Gom- 
mouwealth of England and its Peace are not nothing! These 
Royalist Plots every winter, deliveries of garrisons to Charles 
Stuart, and reckless “nsherings of us into blood,” shall ond! 
Hewit and Slingsby suffered on Tower Hill, on Monday, 8th 
June; amid the manifold rumor and emotion of men. Of the 
City Insurrectionists six were condemned ; three of whom were 
exeouted, three pardoned. And 60 the High Court of Justice 
dissolved itself ; and at this and not at more expense of blood, 
the huge Tnsurrectionary movement ended, and lay silent 
within its caves again. 

Whether in any fature year it would have tried another 
rising sgainst such a Lord Protector, one does not know, — 
one guesses rather in the negative. The Royalist Cause, after 
so many failures, after seach a sort of enterprises “on the word 
of a Christian King,” had naturally sunk very low. Some 
twelvemonth hence, with a Commonwealth not now under 
Cromwell, but only under the impulse of Cromwell, a Chrise 
tian King hastening down to the Treaty of the Pyrenees, where 
France and Spain were making Peace, found one of the coldest: 
receptions, Cardinal Mazarin “sent his coaches and guards a 
day’s journey to mect Lockhart the Commonwealth Atnbassa- 
dor; but refused to moet the Christian King at all; would 
not even meet Ormond except na if by accident, “on the publio 
roa,” to say that there was no hope. ‘The Spanish Minister, 
Don Luis de Haro, was civiller in manner; but as to Spanish 
Charles-Stuart Invasions or the like, he also decisively shook 
his head? Tho Royalist Cause was as good as desperate in 
England; a melancholy Reminisconoo, fast fading away {nto 
the realm of shadows, Not till Puritanism sank of its own 
accord, could Royalism rise again. But Puritanism, the King 

* Bennet, i, 214; Clarendon, ili. #16 
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‘of it once away, fell loose very naturally in every fibre, — fell 
into Kinglesaness, what we gall Anarchy; crumbled down, ever 
faster, for Sixteen Months, in mad suicide, and universal clash- 
ing aud collision ; proved, by brial after trial, that there lay 
not in it either Govoramont or co much aa Self-covernment 
any more; that a Government of England by i was henceforth 
an impossibility. Arid tli general wreek of things, all Gor 
ernment threatening now to be impossible, the Reminiscence 
of Koyalty rose again, “Lot us take rofuge in the Past, the 
Future is not possible t” —and Major-General Monk crossed the 
‘Tweed at Coldstream, with results which are well known. 

Results which we will not quarrel with, very mournful as 
they have been! If it please Heaven, these Two Hundred 
‘Years of universal Cant in Speech, with so much of Cotton. 
spiuming, Coal-boring, Cotamercing, and other valuable Sincer- 

_ ity of Work, going on the while, shall not be quite lost tons! 
One Gant will vanish, our whole balefal ennningly compacted 
Universe of Cant, as does a heavy Nightmare Dream. We 
shall awaken; and find ourselves in a world greatly widened. 
— Why Puritanism could not continue? My friend, Puritan: 
isnt was xof tho Complete Thoory of this immense Universe; 
no, only a part thereof! To me it seems, in my hours of hope, 
as if the Destinies meant something grander with England 
‘than even Oliver Protector did! We will not quarrel with 
the Destinies ; we will work as we can towards fulfilment of 
them. 

‘Bat in these same June days of the year 1658, while Hewit 
and Slingshy lay down their heads op Tower Hill, and the 
Rogligh Hara fihds that ite Master is still here, there atrive 
the ¢ of Dunkirk alltided to above: Dunkirk gloriously 

pantards gloriously beaten; victories and successes 

are a now illumination to the Lord Protector 

‘byes of England. Splendid Nephows of the Cardinal, 

Dues do Crequi, come neross the Channel to con- 

the most Invincible of Sovereigns ;” young Louis 
mth himself would have come, had not the attack of 
prevented. With whom tho elegant Lord Paucom 

fin Cremmeliiana, pp. 172-173; 16th=ztat Tune, 1658). 
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berg and others busy themezelves; their pageantry and gilt 
conches, moch gazed at by the idler multitudes, need not 
detain us here, 

The Lord Protector, his Parliament having been dismissed 
with such brevity, is somewhat embarrassed in bis finances. 
But otherwise his affairs stand well; visibly in au improved 
condition. Once more he hus saved Puritan England; once 
more approved himself invincible abroad and at home. He 
looks with confidence towards summoning a new Parliament, 
of juster disposition towards Puritan England and him. With 
a Parliament, or if extremity of nocd arrive, without a Parlin- 
ment and in spite of Parliaments, the Puritan Gospel Cause, 
sanctioned by a Higher than Parliaments, shall not sink while 
life remains in this Man, Not till Oliver Cromwell’s head lie 
low, shall English Puritanism bend its head to any created 
thing. Erect, with its foot on the neck of Hydra Babylon, | 
with its open Bible and drawn Sword, shall Puritanism stand, 
and with pious alldlefiance victoriously front the world. That 
was Oliver Cromwell's appointed function in this piece of 
Sublunary Space, in this section of swift-flowing Time; that 
noble, perilous, painful function: and he has manfally done 
it, —and is now near ending it, and getting honorably relieved 


from it. 


LETTER CCXXV. 


‘Tue poor Protestants of Piedmont, it appears, aro again in 
a state of grievance, in a gtate of peril. The Lord Protector, 
in the thickest press of domestic anarchies, finds time to think 
of these poor people and their case, Here is a Letter to Am- 
bassador Lockhart, who is now at Dunkirk Sioge, in the French 
King and Cardinal's neighborhood: a generous pious Letter ; 
dictated to Thurloe, partly perhaps of ‘Thurloe's composition, 
but altogether of Oliver's mind and sense;—fit onough, since 
it so chances, to conclude our Series here. 


4 Thurles, vii. £4, 99, 128, Bo. (April, May, 1658), 
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_ Among the Lockhart Letters in J%wrloe, which are full of 
Dunkirk in these weeks, I can find no trace of this new Pied- 
‘mont tusiness: but in Milton’s Latin State-Letters, among the 
Literen Oliverié Protectoria, there are Three, to the French King, 
to the Swiss Cantons, to the Cardinal, which all treat of it. 
The first of which, were it only as « sample of the Milton- 
Oliver Diplomacies, wo will here copy, and translate that all 
may read it. An emphatic State-Letter; whieh Oliver Crom 
well iieant, and Jotm Milton thought and wrote into words; 
pot unworthy to be read. It yoos by the same Express as 
tho Lotter to Lockhart himself; and is very specially referred 
to there :— 


# Sereniseimo potentissimegne Principi, Ludovico Galtiarum Hegi 


“Sexexisixe rorentissixove Rex, Ascce ac Faerare 
‘AUGUSTISSIME © 


“Meminisse potest Majestas Vestra, quo tempore inter nos 
de renovanio Foodere agetatur (quod optimis augpiciis initum 
muita ntrisque Populi commoda, multa Hostium communium 
etinds wala testantar), accidisse miseram illam Convallensium 
‘Oecisionem ; quorum causam undique desertam atque affiictam 
Vestree misericordie atque tntele, summo cum ardore anini ae 

commeniavimus, Nee defuisse per se arbitramur 

Vestram officio tam pio, immo verd tam humano, 
pro c& qué apad Ducem Sabandia valre debuit vel auctoritato 
‘Vol gratia: Nos eertd allique multi Principes ac tates, Lega 
ionibas, literis, precibus interpositis, non defuimus, 

) “Post erucntissimam utriusque sexiis omnis wtatis Tracida- 
tionem, Pax tandom data cst; vel potits induct Pacis nomino 
hostilitas qawdaim tectior. Condlitiones Pacis vestro in oppide 
Pinarolii sunt tate: dune quidem illw, sed quibus miseri atque 
inopes, dirs omnia atqueimmania perpessi, facile acquiescerent, 
modd fis, durm ot inique ut sint, staretur. Non staturs sed 
enim earam quogue singalarum {sls interpretatione varlisque 
ivertinnlis, fides elnditur ac violatur. Antiquis sedibus multi 
efielunbur, Roligio Patria wultis interdicitur; Tributa nova 
‘@xiguntur; Arx nova cerricibus imponitur, unde milites crebrd 
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erumpentes obvios quosque vel diripiant vel trucidant. Ad 
hwe nuper noyw copie clanculum contra or parantur; quiquo 
inter cos Romanam Religionem colunt, migrare ad tempus 
jubentur: ut omnia nance rursis videantur ad Morum inter. 
necionem miserorum spectare, quos illa prior laniena reliquos 
fect. 

“Quod ergd per dextram tuam, Rex Christianissime, quay 
Firdus nobiseum et aimicitiam pereussit, obsecro atque obtestor, 
per illud Christianissimi tituli docus sanctissimum, fieri no 
siveris: nee tantam amviendi licentiam, non dico Principi 
oniquam (meque enim in ullum Prineipem, multd minus in 
mtatem illius Principis teneram, aut in mulicbrem Matris 
animum, tanta amvitia cadere potest), sed sacerrimia illis 
Sicariis, ne permiseris. Qui cum Christi Servatoris nostri 
servos atque imitatores sese profiteantur, qui venit in hano 
mundum ut peceatores servaret, Ejus mitissimi Nomine atque 
Institutis ad innocentium erudelissimas ewdes abutuntur. 
Eripe qui potes, quique in tanto fastigio dignns es posse, tot 
supplices taos homicidarum ex manibus, qui craore nuper ebrii 
Sanguinem rurss aitiunt, suwque invidiam crudoelitatis in 
Principes derivare consultissimum siti ducunt. ‘Ta verd nee 
Titulos tues ant Regni fines istt invidia, neo Evangelium 
Christi pacatissimam ista crudelitate fwdari, te regnante par 
tinris, Memincris hos ipsos Avi tui Henrici Protestantibus 
amicissim! Dedititios fuisse ; ctm Diguierius per ea Loca, qui 
etiam commodissimus in Ttaliam transitus est, Sabaudum trans 
Alpes codentem victor est insccutus. Doditionis illius Instru- 
mentum in Actis Regni vestri Publicis otiamnum extat: in 
quo exceptum atque cautum inter alia est, ne eni posteh 
Convallenses traderentur, nisi isdem conditionibns quibus eos 
Avus tuus invictissinus in fidem recepit. Hance fidem nune 
implorant, avitam abs te Nepote supplices requirnnt. Tui 
esse quia cujms nunc sunt, vel permututiono aliqui si fieri 
poutit, malint atque optirint: id si now licet, patrocinio sal- 
tem, miseratione atque perfugio, 

“Sunt et rationes regni que hortari possint ut Convallenses 
ad te confugicntes ne rejicias: sed nolim te, Rex tantus eum 
is, aliie rationibus ad defensionem calamitosoram quam fide A 








libata atque integra tua erit, et ipse Patrem Miseriourdias 
ejusque Filium Christum Regem, cujus Nomen atque Doctri- 
nam ab immanitate nefaria vindicavoris, ed magis faventem 
{abi et propitiam per omnem vita expericris, 

“Dens Opt. Max. ad gloriam suam, tot innocentissimoram 
bominam Christiavorum tutandam ealutem, Vestrumque yerum 
decas, Majestati Vestra: hance montom injiciat, 

 [Majestatis Vestre Studiosissimns 
Ourvenivs Pxozecton Burr. Axouix,] &e. 
© Westonmssteria, Mali (26% dle}, exae 1636." 

‘Of which here ix a Version tho most literal we ean make :— 
© To tho most serene and potent Prince, Lowis, King of France. 
“Most sexexr Axp rotzwt Kino, Mosr chose FRIEND AND 

Atty; 

“Your Majesty may recollect that during the negotiation 
Between us for tho renewing of our Leaguo® (which many 
advantages to both Nations, and much damage to their com- 
mon Enemies, resulting therefrom, now testify to have been 
very wisely done), —-there fell out that miserable Slaughter 
‘of the People of the Valleys; whose cause, on all sides do- 
serted and trodden down, wo, with the utmost oarnestnes: and 
pity, récommended to your mercy and protection. Nor do we 
think Your Majesty, for your own part, has been wanting in 
an office so plous and indeed so human, in so far as either by 
authority or favor you might have influence with the Duke 
‘of Savoy: we certainly, and many other Princes and States, 
by einbassicn, by Jotters, by entreaties directed thither, have 
not been wanting. 

“S After that most sanguinary Massacre, which spared ni 
‘age for either sex, there was at last a Peace given; or shee 
‘under the specious name of Peace, a certain more disguised 
Doatility. Tho terms of the Peace were settled in your Town 

8 Fhe Prose Works of Join Milton (London, 1883), p. 815. 

Fase, 16835 sites, vol. xviii. p. 491. 
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of Pignerol: hard terms; but such as those poor People, in- 
digent and wretched, after suffering all manner of cruelties 
and atrocities, might gladly acquiesce in; if only, hard and 
‘unjust.as the bargain is, it were adhered to. Tt ix not adhered 
to: those terms are broken; the purport of every one of them 
is, by falee interpretation and various subterfuges, eluded and 
violated. Many of these People are ejected from their Old 
Habitations; their Native Religion is prohibited to many: 
new Taxes are exacted; a new Fortress has been built over 
them, out of which soldiers frequently sallying plander or kill 
whomsoever they meet. Moreover, new Forces have of late 
‘been privily got ready against them; and such as follow the 
Komish Religion are directed to withdraw from among them 
within a limited time: so that everything seems now again 
to point towards the extermination of all among those unhappy 
People, whom the former Massacre had left. 

* Which now, O Most Christian King, 1 bescech and obtest 
thee, by thy right-hand which pledged a League and Friond- 
ship with us, by the sacred honor of that Title of Most Chris- 
tian, — permit not to be done: nor let such license of savagery, 
Ido not say to any Prince (for indeod no cruelty like this 
contd come into the mind of any Prince, much less into the 
tender years of that young Prince, or into the woman's heart 
of his Mothor), but to those most accursed Assassing, be given. 
Who while they profoss thomsolvos the servants and imitators 
of Christ our Saviour, who came into this world that He 
might save sinners, abuse His most merciful Name and Com- 
mandmonts to the cruclest slaughterings. Snatch, thou who 
art able, and who in such an elevation art worthy to be able, 
those poor Suppliants of thine from the hands of Murderers, 
who, lately drank with blood, are again athirst for it, and 
think convenient to turn the discredit of their own eruelty 
upon their Prince’s score. Suffer not either thy Titles and the 
Environs of thy Kingdom to be soiled with that discredit, or 
the poarsable Goepel of Christ by that oruclty, in thy Reign. 
Remember that these very People became subjects of thy An- 
cestor, Henry, most friendly to Protestants ; when Lesdigniares 
victoriously pursued him of Savoy across the Alps, through 
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those same Valleys,’ where indeed the most commodions pass to 
Ttalyis. ‘The Instrument of that their Paction and Surrender 
fs yet extant in the Public Acts of your Kingdom: in which 
this among other things is specified and provided against, That 
these People of the Valleys should not thereafter be delivered 
over to any one éxespt on the same conditions under which thy 
invincible Ancestor bad received thom into fealty. ‘Chis prom- 
ised protection they now implore; promise of thy Ancestor 
they now, from thee the Grandson, suppliantly demand. ‘To 
be thine rather than his whose they now are, if by any means 
of exchanges it could be done, they would wish and prefor: if 
that may not be, thine at least. by succor, by commiscration and 
deliverance. 

“There ate likewise reasons of state which might give in- 
Gueement not to reject these People of tho Valleys flying for 
shelter to thee: but T would not have thee, so great a King as 
thou art, be moved to the defence of the unfortunate by other 
Feasons than the promise of thy Ancestors, and thy own piety 
Gnd royal benignity and greatness of mind. So shall the 
praise and fame of this most worthy action be unmixed and 
clear; and thyself shalt find the Fathor of Mercy, and His 
Son Christ the King, whose Namo and Doctrine thou shalt have 
vindivated, the more favorable to thee, and propitious through 
the eourse of life 

“May the Almighty, for His own glory, for the safety of 
$0 taany most innocent Christian men, and for your true honor, 
dispose Your Majesty to this determination. 

“Your Majesty's most friendly 
“Oxiver Prorecrok or ran Commoxwkautn 
or EnGrax. 





" Waermieren, 26th May, 1658." 
[20 Sir William Lockhart, our Ambassador at the French Court, 
These.) 
[Warrenacs,| 26th May, 1658, 


“Sim, —The continual troubles and vexations of the poor 
People of Piedmont professing the Reformed Religion, — 


1 Ip 1892. Hénanlt, Abrige Chronologique (Paris, 1774), li, 997. 
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and that after so many serious instances of yours in the 
Court of France in their behalf, and-after such hearty recom- 
mendations of their most deplorable condition to his Majesty 
in our name, who also has been pleased upon all such occa- 
sions to profess very deep resentments of their miseries, and 
to give us no small hopes of interposing his power and inter- 
est with the Duke of Savoy for the accommodating of those 
affairs, and for the restoring those poor distressed creatures 
to their ancient privileges and habitations, —are matter of 
so much grief to us, and lie so near our heart, that, notwith- 
standing we are abundantly satisfied with those many signal 
marks you have always hitherto given of your truly Christian 
zeal and tenderness on their regard, yet the present conjunc- 
ture of their affairs, and the misery that is daily added to their 
afiliction begetting in us fresh arguments of pity towards 
them, not only as men, but as the poor distressed Members 
of Christ, —do really move us at present to recommend their 
sad condition to your special care. Desiring you to redouble 
your instances with the King, in such pathetic and affection- 
ate expressions as may be in some measure suitable to the 
greatness of their present sufferings and grievances. Which, 
the truth is, are almost inexpressible. For so restless and im- 
placable is the malice and fury of their Popish Adversaries, 
that, —as though they esteemed it but a light matter to have 
formerly shed the innocent blood of so many hundreds of 
souls, to have burned their houses, to have razed their churches, 
to have plundered their goods, and to have driven out the 
Inhabitants beyond the River Pelice, out of those their ancient 
Possessions which they had quietly enjoyed for so many ages 
and generations together, — they are now resolved to fill their 
cup of affliction up to the brim,and to heat the furnace yet 
seven times hotter than before. Amongst other things: — 

“ First, — They forcibly prohibit all manner of Public Ex- 
ereises! at San Giovanni, which, notwithstanding, the Inhabi- 
tants have enjoyed time out of mind: and in case they yield 
not ready obedience to such most unrighteous orders, they 
are immediately summoned before their Courts of Justice, 


1 Means “ Public Worship.” 
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and there proceeded against in a most severe and rigorous 
manner, and some threatened to be wholly destroyed and oxter- 
minated, 

“2 And forasmuch as, in the said Valleys, there are not 
found among the Natives mon fitly qualified and of abilitics 
for Ministerial Functions to supply so much as one half of 
their Churches, and upon this account they are necessitated 
to entertain some out of France and Geneva, which are the 
Dake of Savoy's friends and allies, —thoir Popish Enemioa 
take hold of this ulvantage; and make use of this stratagem, 
namely, to banish and drive out the shepherds of the flocks, 
‘that so the wolves may tho better come in and devour tho 


“8 To this we add, their strict prohibition of all Physi- 
clans and Chirurgeons of the Reformed Religion to inhabit in 
the Valleys. And thus thoy attempt not only to starve their 
souls for want of spiritual food and nourishment, but to de- 
stray their bodies likewise for want of those outward conven- 
ienets and helps which God hath allowed to all mankind. 

"4 And as a supplement to the former grievances, those 
of the Reformed Religion are prohibited all manner of Com- 
merce and Trade with their Popish neighbors; that so they 
may not Le able to subsist and maintain their families; and if 
they offend herein in the least, they are immediately appre- 
bended as rebels. 

“. Moreover, to give the world a clear testimony what 
their main design in all these oppressions is, they have issued 
cut Orders whereby to force the poor Protestants To sell their 
Lands and Houses to thoir Popish neighbors: whereas the 
Papists are prohibited upon pain of excommunication to sell 
any immovable to the Protestants. 

#6. Besides, the Court of Savoy have rebuilt the Fort of 
‘Ta Torre; contrary to the formal and express promise made 
hy them to the Ambassadors of the Evangelical Cantons. 
Where they have also placed Commanders, who commit tho 
Lond knows how many excesses and outrages in all the neigh- 
boring parts; without being ever called to question, or com- 
pelled to make restitution for the same. If by chance any 


7 | 
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murder be committed in the Valleys (as is too-too often pric 
tised) wheroof the authors are not discovered, the poor Prot- 
estants are immediately accused as guilty thereof, to render 
them odions to thelr neighbors, 

“7. There are sent lately into the said Valleys, soveral 
Troops of Horse and Companies of Foot; which hath caused 
the poor People, out of fear of a massacre, with great expense 
and difficulty to send their wives and little ones, with all that 
wore feeble and sick amongst them, into the Valley of Perosa, 
under the King of France his Dominions, , 

* Thoso are, in short, the grievances, and this is the present 
state aud eomlition of thass poor People even at this very day. 
Whereof you are to use your utmost endeavors to make his 
Majesty thoroughly sensible; and to porsuads him to give 
spoody and offectual orders [to] his Ambassador who resides 
in the Duke's Court, To act ‘vigorously in their behalf, Our 
Letter! which you shall present his Majesty for this emi and 
purpose, contains several reasons in it which we hope will 
move his heart to the performance of this charitable and merci- 
ful work. And we desire you to seoond and animate the same 
with your most earnest solicitations; representing unto him 
how much his own interest and honor is concerned in the 
making good that Acoord of Henry the Fourth, his royal 
predecessor, with the Armbassadars of those very People, in 
the year 1892, by the Constable of Lesdiguidres; which Accord 
ig registered in the Parliament of Danphin nd whereof you 
hare an authentic Copy in your own hands, Whoereby tho 
Kings of France oblige themselves and their Successors To 
maintain and preserve their ancient privileges and concessions. 
Bosides that tho gaining to himself the hearts of that People, 
by so gracious and remarkable @ protection and deliverance, 
might be of no little use another day, in relation to Piguerol 
and the other adjacent places under his Dominions. 

“One of the most effectual remedies, which we conesive 
tho fittest to be applied at present is, That the King of France 
would be pleasod to make an Exchange with the Duke of 
Savoy for those Valloya; resigning over to him some other 

3 Milton's, given above 
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part of his Dominions in lieu thereof, —as, in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, the Marquisate of Saluces was exchanged 
with the Duke for La Bresse.'- Which certainly could not but 
be of great advantage to his Majesty, as well for the safety of 
Piguerol, as for the opening of a Passage for his Forces into 
Traly, —which [Passage], if under the dominion, and in the 
hands of so powerful a Prince, joined with the natural strength 
of these places by reason of their situation, must needs be 
rendered impregnable. 

™ By what we have already said, you see our intentions; and 
therefore we leave all other particulars to your special care 
and conduct; and rest, 


[Your friend, 
“ Orrvern P!'* 


Lockhart, both General and Ambassador in these months, 
is, as we hinted, infinitely busy with his share in tho Siogo of 
Dunkirk, now just in its agony; and before this Letter can 
well arrive, has done his famous feat of Fighting, which brings 
Tarenne and him their victory, among the sandhills there.* 
Much to the joy of Cardinal and King; who will not ‘readily 
refuse him in any reasonable point at present. There came 
Ro new Massacre upon the poor People of the Valleys; their 
grievances were again “ settled,” scared away for a season, by 





DEATH OF THE PROTECTOR. 


‘Tiiens remain no more Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well for us; the above is the last of them of either kind. As 
a Speaker to Men, he takes his leave of the world, in these 
final words addressed to his Second Parliament, on the 4th of 
Fobrnary, 1657-8: “God be judge between you and me!” — 








So was it appointed by the Destinies and the Ot ns; these 
were his last public words. 
¥ Tn $601 (Hénault, ii. 612) # Ayscough MS3., no, 4107, £ #9. 


* Thoreday, 34 June, 1658 (Thurles, vil. 155, 156). 
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Other Speeches, in that erisis of Oliver's affairs, we have 
already heard of; “Speech of two hours” to his Officers in 
Whitehall ; Speech to the Lord Mayor and Common, Couneil, 
jo the same pluce, on the same subject: bat they have not 
‘been reported, or the report of thei haa not come down to as. 
There were domestic Letters also, a3 we still find, written in 
‘those same tumultuous weeks; Letters to the Earl of War 
wick, on occasion of the death of his Grandson, the Protector’s 
Son-in-law. For poor young Mr, Rich, whom we saw wedded 
im November last, is dead.'' He died on tho twelfth day after 
that Dissolution of the Parliament ; while Oliver and the Com- 
monwealth are wrestling against boundless Anarchies, Oliver's 
own Household has its visitations and dark days. Poor little 
Frances Cromwell, in the fourth month of her marriage, still 
only abont seventeen, she finds herself suddenly a widow; and 
Hampton Court has become a house of mourning. Young Rich 
was wueh lamented. Oliver condoled with the Grandfather 
“in seasonable and sympathizing Letters ;" for which the 
brave old Earl rallies himself to make some gratefulest Reply ; 
—“Cannot enough confess my obligation, much less discharge 
it, for your seasonable and sympathizing Letters; which, be 
sides tho value they derive from 20 worthy a hand, express 
such faithful affections, and administer such Christian advices 
as renders them beyond measure dear to me.” Blessings, and 
noble enlogies, the outpouring of a brave old heart, conclude 
this Letter of Warwick's. He himself died shortly after;* a 
new grief to the Protector.—The Protector was delivering 
the Commonwealth from Hydras and fighting a world-wide 
battle, while he wrote those Letters on the death of young 
Rich. If by chance thoy still Ne hiddew in the archives of 
some kinsman of the Warwicks, they may yot be disimprisoned. 
and made audible. Most probably they too are lost, And's0 
we have now nothing more;—and Oliver has nothing more. 
His Speakings, and also his Actings, all his manifold Strage 





} 16th Feb. 1657-8 (Newspapers in Cromuvltiana, p. 17 

* Earlof Warwick to tho Lord Protector, dato iiih are, 1057-83 printed 
fm Godrein, by. 528. 

* gh April, 1656 (Thurloe, vil 85). 
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peepee cami 8, to utter the great God's-Message 
was in him,—have here what we call ended. This Sum- 
mer of 1688, likewise victorious after struggle, is his last in 
our World of Time. Thenceforth he enters the Eternities ; 
and reats upon his urms there. # 


“Oliver's look was yet strom; and young for his years, which 
were fifty-nine Inst April, The “threescore and ten years,” 
the Pealmist’s limit, which probably was often in Oliver's 
thouglits and in those of others there, might have been antiei- 
pated for him: Ten Years more of Life;—which, we may 
‘compute, would have given ancther History to all the Centa- 
Fies of England. Bat it was not to be so, it was to be other 
wise. Oliver's health, ax we might observe, was but uncertain 
in late times ; often “indisposed" the spring before last. His 
course of life had not been favorable to health! “A burden 
too heary for man!" as he himself, with a sigh, would some 
times say. Tneessant toil; inconceivable labor, of head and 
heart and hand ; toil, poril, and sorrow manifold, continued for 
‘Sear trenty years now, had done their part: those robust life 
‘energies, it afterwards appeared,* had been gradually eaten out. 
Likes Tower strong to the eye, but with its foundations under- 
mined; which has not long to stand; the fall of which, on any 
shock, may bo sudden. — 

‘The Manzinis and Dacs de Crequi, with their splendors, 
‘and congratulations about Dunkirk, interesting to the street 
popalations and general public, had not yet withdrawn, when 
at Hampton Court thore bad bogun a private scene, of much 
doapar and quite opposite interest there. The Lady Claypole, 
Oliver's favorite Duughter, a favorite of all the world, had 
fallen sick we know not when; lay sick now, — to death, as it 
proved. Her disease was of internal fomale nature; the pain- 
fulest and most harassing to mind nnd senso, it is cnderstood, 
that falls to the lot of a human creature. Hampton Court we 

san fancy once more, in those July days, ahouse of sorrow ; 


“Pale Death knocking there, as at the door of the meanest hut 
“She had great sufferings, great exercises of spirit” Yes: — 
© Heath. # Doctor Bates, on examination post mortem. 
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and in the depths of the old Centuries, we see a pale anxious 
Mother, anxions Husband, anxious weeping Sisters, a poor 
young Frances weeping anew in her weeds, “For the last 
fourteen days” his Highness has been by hor bedside at 
Hampton Court, unable vo attend to any public business what. 
ever.’ Be still, my Child; trust thou yet in God: in the wares 
of the Dark River, there too is He a God of help!—On the 
6th day of August she lay dead; at rast forever. My young, 
my beautiful, my brave! She is taken from me; I am left 
bereaved of her, The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away} 
bleaged be the Name of the Lord! — 

“His Highness,” says Harvey,’ “being at Hampton Court, 
sickened a little before the Lady Elizabeth died. Her decease 
was on Friday, 6th August, 1658; she having lain long under 
great extremity of bodily pain, which, with frequent and vio. 
lent convulsion-fits, brought her to her end. But as to his High: 
ness, it was observed that his sense of her outward misery, in 
the pains she endured, took deop impression upon him; who 
indeed was ever a most indulgent and tonder Father ;— his 
affections” too “being regalated and bounded by such Chris 
tian wisdom and prudence, as did eminently shine in filling up 
not only that relation of a Father, but also all other relations ; 
wherein he was a most rare and singular example. And no 
doubt but the sympathy of his spirit with his sorely afflicted 
and dying Daughter” did break him down at this time ; “con- 
sidering also,” — innumerable other considerations of suffer- 
ings and toils, “which made mo oftan wonder he was able to 
hold up so long; except” indeed “that he was bome up by 
@ Supernatural Power at a more than ordinary rate. As a 
mercy to the truly Christian World, and to us of these Nations, 
had we been worthy of him!" — 





1 Thusloo, vil. 295 {27th July, 16988) 

* A Collection of several Pasages concorning his Inte Highness Oliver 
Cromwell, in the Timo of his Sickness ; wherein is related many of hie Ex 
prossions upon his Death-bod, together with his Prayer within two or three 
Daye before hie Death. Written by one that was then Groom of hls Bes * 
chamber. (King’s Pamphlets, sm. ato, no. 70%, art. 2¥: London, 9th Jana, 
16a) 
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The same aie who unhappily is not chronological, 
adds elsewhere this little picture, which we must take with 
‘as: “At Hampton Court, a fow days after the death of the 
Tady Elizabeth, which touched him nearly, — being then him- 
self under Lodily distempers, foreranners of that Sickness 
which was to death, and in his bed-chamber,—he called for 
his Bible, and desired an howorable and godly persan there, 
with others, present, To road unto him that passage in Philip. 
piuns Vourth: ‘Not that 7 speak ix respect of want ; for Dhave 
learned in whateoover state Lam, therewith tobe content. I know 
both how tobe mbased, and J know how to abound. 
and hy ull things, Tam instructed ; both to te full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I cen do all things, 
through Christ which atrengthencth me?! Which read, —said 
ho, to use his own words as near as 1 can remember them: 
#This Scripture did once save my life; when my eldest, San 
[peor Robert*} died ; which went as a dagger to my heart, indeed 
it did? And then repeating the words of the text himself, 
and reading the tenth and eleventh verses, of Paul's contenta- 
fiom, and submission to the will of God im all eomlitions, — 
said he: ‘It’s true, Paul, you have learned this, and attained 
to this mensnro of grace: but what shall J do? Ah poor 
frvatury, it isa hard lesson for me to take out! I fin it so!” 
Bat rewling on to the thirteeath verse, where Paul saith, 
*Toan do all things through Christ that strengthencth me,|— 
then faith began to work, and bia heart to find support and 

‘and he said thus to himself, ‘He that was Paul's 
ist ix my Christ too!’ And so drew waters out of the 
well of Salvation.” 

Tn the same dark days, occurred George Fox's third and last 
interviaw with Oliver. ‘Their first interview we have seen. 
The seeowl, which had fallen out some two years ago, did not 
Prosper quite so well. Goorge, riding inte ‘Lown “one even- 
ing," with some “Edward Pyot” or other broad-brimmed man, 
asec “nat Hyde Park Corner among his Guards,” 





iy. 11, 12, 13. 
© FA Bank in the Pamphice here: not ~ Oliver™ as hitherto seppoved (x09 
Vel Eri, p 16D), but “ Robart” (ibid. p. 48) woo vol. xvii, pp. 124, EBS. 
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and made up to his carriage-window, in spite of opposition; 
and was altogether cordially weloomed there, But on the 
following day, at Whitehall, the Protector “spake lightly ;” 
he sat down loosely “on a table,” and “spake light things bo 
me," in fact, rather quizzed me; finding my enormous sacred 
Selfonfidence none of the least of my attainments!? Such 
had been our second interview; hore now ix the third and 
last. —George dates nothing; and his facts everywhere lie 
round him like the leather-parings of his old shop: bat we 
judge it may have been about the time when tho Manzinis 
and Dues de Crequi were parading in their gilt coaches, That 
George and two Friends “going out of Town," on a summer 
day, “two of Hackor’s men” had mot therm, —taken them, 
brought them to the Mews. “Prisoners there a while:"—but 
the Lord's power was over Hacker’s men; they had to let us 
go. Whereupon :— 

“The same day, taking boat I wont down [up] to Kings 
ton, and from thence to Hampton Court, to speak with the 
Protector about the Sufferings of Friends. I met him riding 
into Hampton Court Park; and before I came to him, as he 
todo at tho head of his Lifo-guard, I saw and felt a waft 
[wig] of death go forth against him.” — Or in favor of him, 
George? His life, if thou knew it, has not heen a merry thing 
for this man, now or heretofore! I fancy he has been looking, 
this long while, to give it up, whenever the Commandenin- 
Chief required. To quit his laborious sentry-post; honorably 
lay up his arms, and be gone to his rest: —all Eternity to rest 
in, O George! Was thy own life merry, for example, in the 
hollow of the tree; clad permanently in leather? And doos 
kingly purple, and governing refractory worlds instead of 
stitching coarse shoes, make it merrier ? The waft of death 
ig not against Aim, I think, —perhaps against thee, and me, 
and others, O George, when the Nell-Gwynu Defender and Two 
Centuries of all-vietorious Cant have come in upon ux! My 
unfortunate George — “a waft of death go forth against him ; 
and when I came to him, ho looked like a dead man, After 
T had laid the Sufferings of Friends before him, and had 


4 Fo's Journal, i, 081, 382. 
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warned him according as I was mored to speak to him, be 
baile me come to his house, So | returned to Kingston; ani, 
the sext day, went up to Hampton Court to epeak farther 
with him. But when I ezme, Harvey, who was one that 
waited on him, told mo the Doctors were not willing that 1 
should speak with him. So I passed away, and never saw 
‘him more.” * 

Priday, the 20th of August, 1658, this was probably the day 
on which George Fox saw Oliver riding into Hampton Park 
with lik Guards, for the last time. ‘That Friday, as we find, 
iis Highness seemed much better: but on the morrow a aud 
change had taken place; feverish symptoms, for whieh the 
Doctors rigorously prescribed quict. Saturday to Tuesday 
the symptoms continued ever worsening: a kind of tertion 
agne, “Lastard tertian” as the old Doctors name it; for which 
it was ordered that his Highness should retarn to Whitehall, 
a to 4 more favorable air in that complaint, On Tuesday 
accordingly he quitted Hampton Court;— never to see it 
inure. 


“His time was come,” says Harvey; “and neither prayers 
tor tears could prevail with God to lengthen out his life and 
fontinue him longer to us. Prayers abundantly and inoes- 
savtly poured out on his behalf, both publicly and privately, 
as was observed, in amore than ordinary way. Besides many 
A seerct sigh, —seerct and unheard by men, yeb like the ory 
Of Moses, more loud, and strongly laying hold on God, than 
any spoken supplications, All which —the hearts of God's 
People being thus mightily stirred up—did seem to beget 
Confidence in some, and hopes in all; yea some thoughts in 
himself, that God would restore him.” 

‘Prayers public ani private:" they are worth imagining 
to Ourselves. Meetings of Preachers, Chaplains, and Godly 
Persons ; “Owen, Goodwin, Sterry, with a company of others, 
fm an adjoining room;" in Whitehall, 
Telighes Lopion and England, fervent outpourings of many 
loyal heart. For thoro were hearts to whom the nobleness 
Of this man was known; and his worth to the Puritan Cause 

1 Poe's Jewel, pp. 485, 636, 
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was evident. Prayers, —strange enough to us; in a dialect 
fallen obsolete, forgotten now. Authentic wrestlings of ancient 
Human Souls,—who were alive then, with their affections, 
awestruck piotica; with their Human Wishos, risen to bo 
transcendent, hoping to prevail with the Inexorable. All swal- 
lowed now in the depths of dark Time; which is full of such, 
since the beginning!—Truly it is a great scene of World- 
History, this in old Whiteball: Oliver Cromwell drawing nigh 
to his end. The exit of Oliver Cromwell and of English Puri- 
tanism; a great Light, one of our few authentic Solar Tumi 
naries, going down now amid the clouds of Death. Like the 
setting of a great victorious Summor Sun; its course now 
finished. " Sp stirie ein Heid,” says Schiller, “So dies « Hero! 
Sight worthy to be worshipped !"— He died, this Hero Oliver, 
in Resignation to God; as the Brave have all dono, “We 
sould not be more desirous he should abide,” says the piows 
Harvey, “than he was content and willing to be gone.” ‘The 
struggle lasted, amid hope and fear, for ten days. —Some 
emall miscellaneous traits, and confused gleanings of last 
words; and then our poor History ends. 








Oliver, we find, spoke much of “the Covenants ;” which 
indeod are the grand axis of all, in that Puritan Universe of 
his. Two Covenants; one of Works, with fearful Judgment 
for our shorteomings therein; one of Grace and unspeakable 
mercy ; — gracious Engagomonts, “ Covenants,” which the Eter- 
nal God has vouchsafed to make with His feeble creature Man. 
Two; and by Christ’s Death they have become One: there for 
Oliver is the divine solution of this our Mystery of Life® 
“They were Two,” he was board ojaculating: “Two, but pnt 
into One before the Foundation of the World!” And again: 
“Tt is holy and true, it is holy and true, it ix holy and true! 
—Who made it holy and true? The Mediator of the Cove- 
nant!” And again: “The Covenant is but One. Faith in 
the Covenant is my only support. And if T believe not, He 
abides faithful!” When his Children and Wife stood weeping 

1 Much intricate intense reasoning to this offeet, on this abject, in Owen's 
Works, ameng cthers, 
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round him, he said: “Love not this world. [say unto you, 
it is not good that you should love this world!” No, “(bil 
dren, live like Christiana :— I leave you the Covenant to focd 
upon!" Yea, my brave one; even so! The Covenant, and 
eternal Soul of Covenants, remains sure to all the faithful: 
deeper than the Foundations of this World ; oarlier than they, 
and more lasting than they !— 

_ Look also at the following; dark hues and bright; immortal 

struggling amid the black vapors of Death, Look; 
and conceive a great sacred scone, the sacredest this world 
sees;—and think of it, do not speak of it, in these mean 
days which have no sacred word. “Is there none that says, 
Who will deliver me from the peril?” moaned he once. 
Many hearts are praying, O wearied one! “Man can do 
nothing,” rejoins he; ‘God can do what He will.” — Another 
time, again thinking of the Covenant, “Is there none that will 
coms and praise God,” whose morcics endure forever! — 

Here also are ejaculations caught up at intervals, undated, 
in those final days: “Lord, Thou knowest, if I do desire to 
live, it is to show forth Thy praise and declare Thy works!" 
—Onee he was heard saying, “It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the Living God!" “This was spoken three 
times,” says Harvey; “his repetitions usually being very 
weighty, and with great vehemency of spirit” Thrice over 
ho said this; looking into the Eternal Kingdoms: “A fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the Living God!" — But again: 
“All the promises of God are in Him: yes, and in Him Amen; 
to the glory of God by us,—by us in Jesus Christ.” —“The 
‘Lord hath filled me with as much assurance of His pardon, and 
His love, as my sou) can hold." — “I think T am the poorest 
‘wretch that lives: but I love God; or rather, am beloved of 
God"—*“T am s conqueror, and more than s conqueror, 
through Christ that strongthoneth me!"? 

“Bo pass, in the sick-room, in the sick-bed, these last heavy 
Uncertain days. ©The Godly Persons had great assurances of 
®return to their Prayers:” transcendent Haman Wishes find 

val 4 Mobrews x. 31. 
# From Harvey ; scattered over his Pamphlet. 
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in their own echo a kind of answer! They gave his Highness 
also some assurance that his life would be lengthened. Hope 
wag strong in many to the very end. 

On Monday, August 20th, there roured and bowled all day 
a mighty storm of wind. Ludlow, coming up to town from 
Essex, could not start in the morning for wind; tried it in the 
afternoon ; still could not get along, in his coach, for head- 
wind; had to stop at Epping. On the morrow, Floctwood 
cane to him in the Protector’s name, to ask, What he wanted 
here?— Nothing of public concernment, only to see my 
Mother-indaw ! answered the solid man. For indeed he did 
not know that Oliver was dying; that the glorious hour of 
Disenthralment, and immortal “Liberty” to plunge over pre 
cipiees with one’s self and one’s Canse was so nigh!—It 
came; and he took the precipices, like » strong-boned resolute 
lind gimhorse rejoicing in the breakage of its halter, ina 
very gallant constitutional manner. Adieu, my solid friend; 
if I go to Vevay, 1 wil read thy Monument there, perhaps not 
without emotion, after all 

It-was on this stormy Monday, while rocking winds, heard 
in thé sickroom and everywhere, were piping aloud, that 
‘Thurloe and an Official person entered to inquire, Who, in 
case of the worst, was to be his Highness's Successor? ‘The 
Successor is named in a sealed Paper already drawn up, above 
f year ago, at Hampton Court; now lying in such and eueh a 
plsce. The paper was sent for, searched for; it could never 
be found. Richard’s is the name andérstood to have been 
written in that Paper: not a good name; but in fact one does 
not know. In ten years’ time, bad ten years more been 
granted, Richard might have become a fitter man; might have 
teen cancelled, if palpably unfit. Or perhaps it was Fleet 
Wood's namo,—ani the Paper, by certain parties, was stolen? 
None knows. On the Thursday night following, “aud not 
till then,” his Highness is understood to have formally named 
“ Richard ;"— or perhaps it might only be some heavydaden 
Yes, yea!” spoken, ont of the thick death-slumbers, in an- 
swer to Thurloe’s question Richard?” ‘The thing is a little 


1 Ludlow, ti. 610-612 
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uncertain.’ Tt was, once more, a matter of mach moment; — 
giving color probably to al} the subsequent Centuries of Eng- 
lund, this answer! — 

On or near the night of the same stormy Monday, “two or 
three days before he died," we ure to place that Prayer his 
Highness was heard uttering; which, a3 taken down by his 
attendants, exists in many old Note-books, In the tumult of 
the winds, the dying Oliver wax heard uttering this 


PRAYER. 


“Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched creature, I 
am in Covenant with Thee through grace. And I may, I 
will, come to Thee, for Thy People. Thou hast made me, 
though very unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some 
good, and Thee service ; and many of them have set too high 
4 value upon mo, though others wieh and would be glad of 
my death; Lord, however Thou do dispose of me, continue 
and go on todo good for them. Give them consistency of 

-one heart, and mutual love; and go on to deliver 
thom, and with the work of reformation; and make the Name 
of Christ glorious in the world. Teach those who look too 
much on Thy instruments, to depend more upon Thyself. 
Pardon euch as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor 
worm, for they are Thy People too. And pardon the folly 
of this short Prayer;— Even for Jesus Christ's sake. And 
give us a good night, if it be Thy pleasure. Amen.” 


“Some variation there is,” says Harvey, “of this Prayer, 
as to the account divers give of it; and something is here 
omitted. Bat so much is certain, that these were his re- 
quests, Wherein his heart was so carried out for God and 
His People, —yea indeed some who had added no little sor 
row to him,” the Anabaptist Republicans, and others, — “that 
at this time he seems to forget his own Family and nearest 
relations” Which indeed is to be remarked. 

4 Authorities in Godwin, iv. 672,879. But seo also Tlurles, vii. 376; Fancon- 
erg's necowd Letter there. 
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‘Thursday night the Writer of our old Pamphlet was him- 
self in attendance on his Highness; and has proserved a 
trait or two; with which let us hasten to conclude. To- 
morrow is September Third, always kept as a Thanksyiv- 
ing day, since the Victories of Dunbar anil Worcester. Tho 
wearied one “that very night before the Lotd took hint to 
his everlasting nest," was hoard thus, with oppressed voice, 
speakit 

“<Truly God is good; indeed He is; He will not—* Then 
his speech failed him, but as I apprehended, it was, ‘Ho will 
not leave me.’ ‘This saying, ‘God is good,’ he frequently 
used all along; sad would speak it with much cheerfulness, 
and fervor of spirit, in the midst of his pains. — Again he 
said: ‘I would be willing to live to be farther serviceable 
tw God His People: but my work is done. Yet God 
will be with His Peopl 

“He was very restloss most part of the night, speaking 
often to himself. And there being something to drink offered 
him, he was desired ‘To take the sung, and endeavor to sleep. 
— Unto which he answered: ‘It is not my design to drink 
or sleep; bat my design is, to make what haste 1 can to be 
gone! — 

© Afterwards, towards morning, he used divers holy expres+ 
sions, implying much inward consolation and peace; among 
the rest ho spake some exceeding selflobasing words, anni 
‘ing and judging himself. And traly it was observed, 
that a public spirit to God's Cuuse did breathe in him, —as 
in his lifetiine, 50 now to his very last.’’ 

When tho morrow’s sun rose, Oliver was speechless; be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon, he lay dead. Friday, 
Sd September, 1653. “The consternation and astonishment 
of all people,” writes Fanconberg,) “are inexpressiblo; their 
hearts swem as if sunk within them, My poor Wife, —T 
know not what on earth to do with her, When seemingly 
quieted, she bursts out again into a passion that tears her 
vory hoart in pieces.” Husht, poor weeping Mary! Here 
is a Life-battle right nobly done, Seest thou not, 














1 To Hoary Cromwell, 7th Sepeember, 1688 (Thurloe, vii, 376). 
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“The storm is changed into a calta, 
At His command and will; 

So that tho waves which raged bofore 
Now qnict aro aud still t 


“Then uro they glu, — because at rest 
Anil quiot now they be: 
Soto the haven Ho them brings 
‘Which they desired to sea" 


“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord;” blessod aro 
the valiant that have lived in the Lord. “Amen, saith the 
Spirit,"—Amen. “They do rest from their labors, and their 
works follow them.” 


“Their works follow thom.” As, I think, this Oliver Crom- 
well’s works have done and are still doing! We have had 
our“ Revolutions of Eighty-eight,” officially called “ glorious ;” 
and other Revolutions not yet called glorious; and somewhat 
has been gained for poor Mankind. Men’s ears are not now 
slit off hy rash Officiality ; Offciality will, for Jong hence. 
forth, be more cautious about men’s ears. The tyrannous Star- 
Chambers, brinding-irons, chimerical Kings and Surplices at 
AlLkallowtide, they are gone, or with immense velocity going. 
Oliver's works do follow him!—The works of a man, bury 
them under what guano-mountains and obscene owl-droppings 
you will, donot perish, cannot perish. What of Heroism, what 
of Eternal Tight was in a Man and his Life, is with very 
reat exactness added to the Eternities; remains forever a 
Bow divine portion of tho Som of Things; and no owl's 
Woiee, this way or that, in the least avails in the matter, — 
But we have to end here. 

‘Oliver is gone; and with him England's Puritanism, labori- 
ously built together by this man, and made a thing farshining, 
teiraculous to its own Century, and memorable to all the 
Centuries, soon goes. Puritanism, without its King, is king- 
fess, anarchic; falls into dislocation, self-collision ; staggers, 
Planges into evor deeper anarchy; King, Defender of the 
Puritan Faith there can now none be found;—and nothing 
is left but to recall the old disowned Defender with the re 
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nants of his Four Surplices, and ‘Two Canturies of Hypocrisis 
(or Play-wting not so called), and put up with all that, the 
best we may. ‘Che Genius of England no longer soars Sun- 
ward, worldlefiant, like an Eagle through the storms, “iene. 
ing her mighty youth,” as John Milton saw her do: the Genius 
of England, much liker a greedy Ostrich intent on provender 
aud a whole skin mainly, stands with its oer extremity Sun 
ward; with its Ostrich bead stuck into the readiest bush, of 
old Church-tippets, King-cloaks, or what other “sheltering 
Fallacy” there may bo, and so awnits tho issue The issue 
has been alow; but it is now seon to have been inevitable. 
No Ostrich, intent on gross terrene provender, and sticking 
its hoad into Fallacies, but will be awakened one day, —in 
a terrible & posteriori manner, if not otherwise!— Awake be 
fore it come to that; gods and men bid us awake! The 
Voices of our Fathers, with thousand-fold stern monition to 
one and all, bid us awake, 
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Lerren To Dowsnant 
(Vol. xvii. p. 56) 


‘Tire stolen Letter of the Ashmolo Museum has boon found printed, 
sol even reprinted. Tt fs of the last degree of lusiguificauce: a mer 
Note of Ievitation to Downhall to stand * Godfather onto my Chit” 
Mas-child now teo days old,? who, as we may sec, is christened ‘* on 
‘Thursday wext” by the name of RicHARD,—and had strange ups and 
creas a8 o Man when it came to that! 











“To my opproved good Friend Mr. Henry Downhall, at his Chambers 
dn St. John's College, Cambridge: These 
“Husxrinopax, Hth October, 166. 

“ Lovina Sim, —Make me so mooh your servant as to be * Godfather 
texto my Child. I would inyeelf have come over to have made a formal 
invitation ; but my ceeasions would not pormit too: and therefore hold 
te im that excased. ‘The Day of your trouble is Thureday next. Let 
t8 entreat your company on. Weilnesday. 

By thisitime Wappéare, Lan’ more apt to encroach upon you for 
new favors than to show my thankfulness for the love 1 have alrrad 


foamed: Bat [know your paticuce and your gooduess cannot be ex- 
hasstod by 








“ Your friend and servant, 
“Oniver Cromwet.”* 


Of this Downhall, cometimes written Dowahault, and even Downett 
S04 Downtell > whe grounds his claim, such as it's, to homan remem= 


£ Vol. xvii. p. 68. = by bel 
© Heame’s Liter Niger Seacourti (Loudon, 
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‘branco on tho above small Note from Oliver, —a See — haw, 
with uusubduablo research, discovered various particulars, which might 
amount almost to an outline of a history of Downhall, were such needed. 
He was of Northamptonshire, come of gentlefolks in that County. 
Admitted Follow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 12th April, 1614; — 
had known Oliver, and apparently boon helpful aud instructive to bli, 
two yours after that. Moro Intorosting still, he this samo Downhall was 
Vicar of St. Ives when Oliver came thither in 1635; still Viear when 
Oliver left it, though with far other tendencies than Oliver's now ; 
and had, alas, to be “ejected with his Curate, in 1642," as an And= 
Paritan Malignant :!— Oliver's courso and his having altogether parted 
now! Nay farther, the sune Downhall, surviving the Restoration, 
‘became * Archdeacon of Huntingdon"? in 1667 : fifty-one years agahe had 
Jodged there ax Oliver Cromwell's Guest aud Goesip ; and now he comes 
as Archdeacon, — with a very strange set of Annals written In his «ld 
head, poor Downhall! He died “at Cottinghum in Northamptonshire, 
bis native region, in the winter-tlme of 1689;”—and yo, with his 
Ashinole Letter, ends? 
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No, 2. 
Av Exx. 


[Vol. xvii. p. 99.) 


‘Tuene is at Ely a Charitablo Foundation now above four centurion 
old; which in Oliver's time was named the Bly Feoffees’ Fund, and in 
now known as Parson's Charity ; the old Records of which, though 
somewhat mutilated during those years, offer one or wwo faint but 
indubitable vestigos of Oliver, not to bo noglocted on the present 
oceasion, 

This Charity of ancient worthy Thomas Parsons, it appear Tad, 
shortly Iefime Oliver's arrival in Ely, boen somewhat remodelled by a 
now Royal Charter: To be henceforth more apocially devoted to the 
Poor of Ely; to be governed by Twelve Peoffoes ; nunoly, by ‘Three 











2 Vol. xvii. p. a8. 

2 Cooper's Amauls of Combriige, iil, 8T¢ and MS. communicated by Mr. 
Cooper, resting on the following formidable mass of documentary Authorities : 

Cole MBS. (which i a Traaseript of Baker's Hutory of Se. Joke's College), 108, 
BMS; Rymer’s Fleder, xix-201; Le Ne ong, Yo 100 5 Kenn 
net's Regier nid Chrowiele, pps 207, 251) Walker's Suferinge, il 128, 120; Wood's 
Abheowe (2d caithos, pasaaye wanting iu loth the Lat aind $d}, fhe L1H 
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tha Cathedral, and by Nive Towntmon of the better sort, 

| Permanent, an fll-up thelr own varanciest— of which Inter 
them, Cromwell Exqeire, most likely elected in hia Unele’s stoned, 
‘war straightway made cue, The old Books, as we my, ure specially de- 
fective iu thoor yeura; “ havo lost 40 or 50) leaves at the ond of Book I., 
and 12 leaves at the boginuing of Book E1,,""—loaves cut ont for the 
sake of Oliver's autogmph, or aa probably for other reasons. Detaotont 
Papers, however, still indicate that Oliver was une of the Featloos, amb 
‘a moderately diligent ove, almost froin hia first residence there. Hore, 
tnder date some six orseyen invvths after bis arrival, isa small Entry 
te certaits toose Papers, labelled “Phe Accompts of Mr. Johw Hand 
tnd Mr. Wim, Cranford, Collectors of the Recenewes belonging to the 
Tosone of Bly” (that is, to Pursons’s Charity io Ely); and under this 
special Tico, “ The Disiursements of Mr. John Havd, from the —of 
August, 1636, nto the — of — 1641 :— 

"Given to divers Poore People at y* Work-house, in 

the peeseuce of Mr. Archdeacon of Ely Mr. ~ 

Otivor Crome, tr. John Goodtrickeand othars, | £88 4 O° 

10th February, 1636,» oppoareth =. 


And under thie other hend, “ The Disbureements of Mr. Craxford,” 
which unluekily are not dated, and ron vaguely from 1636 to 1641: 


“Them to Jones, by Mr.Cromwell'sconmont =. . £1 OO” 


wien or thrice ehewherw the name af Cromwell i# mentioned; but 
Heh as Indicating activity on hie part, indicating merely Footloeship and 
passivity 7 exept in the following inatauce, where thoro ia still extant 
‘8 seal) Lotter of bis. “Mr. Hand,” as we have soan, is one of tho 
© Collectors” hituself likerrive » Fooflee or Governor, the Governors (it 
Srould appear} taking: that office in tern. 


{To Mr. Hand, at Ely: These] 


‘(iekx,) Lah September, 1638. 
“Mk Haxp,—I doubt not but I shall be as good a9 my word for 
Pee Mono. 1 dosiro you to doliver Forty Shillings of the Town Money 


anes Chorities (Londen, 1882): distinct 


Comminsioners concerning 
§ Cambridgeshire, pp. 218-220, 
{i the Dean was“ Williasn Fuller ;"* the Bishop ‘ Matthow 
for hie Popish Candles and other fripperion, who lay long iv 
Those were the three Clormeal Feotfees in Oliver's tires. 
obligingly communicated by the Dean of Kiy,— ow 
Cambridge. 










i 
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to this Benrer, to pay for tho physic for Benson's care. If the Gen 
tlomon will not allow it at the time of aecount, keep this Note, and 
1 will pay it out of my own puree, So T rest, 
© Your loving friend, 
“Oraven Croswette”* 


Poor * Benson" is an cld invalid. Among Mr. Hand's Disbursements 
for tho your 1638 is this: — 
© Yor phleicke and surgery for old Bonen. £27 4” 
And among Ceaufond's, of wo know not what yar: — 
"To Benson atdivers times ~ . . . £015 0" 


Let hien have forty shillings more, poor old saan; auc if the Gentle 
men won't allow it, Oliver Crowell will pay it out of his own purse. 





No, 3, 


Cammninox: Corporation (1641); Wirerocer (1643). 
(Vol. xvii. pp. 115j)— 100, 138.) 


Two vestiges of Oliver st Cambridge, in his parliamentary and in bis 
military capacity, there atill are. 

1. The first, which relatos to a once very pubille Aifalr, Is his Letter 
(hia aud Lowry's) to the Cambridge Authoritios, in May, 1641; Lotter 
accompanying the celebrated “ Protestation and Preamble "just sent forth 
dy the House of Commons, with carnost invitation to all constituencies 
to ailopt the same. 


"A Proamble, with the Protestation made by the whole House of Com- 
mons the 3d of May, 1641, and assented wnto by the Lords of the 
Upper Howse the 4th of May. 


“We, the Knights, Citizens and Burgossoa of the Commons House, 
in Partiament, finding, to the grief of oar hearts, That the designs of 


3 Memoirs of the Protector, by Otiver Coomwoll, x Descondant Ke. (Landon, 
1992), 1. 351; whero also (p. 320) is found, in w very indistinct state, the above 
xiven Beary frec Hons Accompts, uilsdatod 1043," insteal of 10ch February, 
30-7, The Letter to Habe "haw net been among ibe Peottees’ Papery for wereral 
[pears ;"" wad fe wow (3645) come knows where. 














ae PROTESTATION. oy 


‘the Priests and Jewuits, and other Adbervats to the See of Romo, havo 
‘beeo of late inore boldly ad frequently put im practice than formerly, 
to the endermining, and danger of ruin, of the Te Beformed Religion 
in his Majesty's Domintons established: Aud fiuding slso that there 
hath been, and having enuse to suspect there still aco oven daring the 
‘sitting in Parliament, cudeavors to subvert the Faadamental Laws of 
England and Iroland, and to intrestuco the exerixo of on Arbitrary and 
‘Tyrecnical Government, by suet pernicious and wicked counsels, plows 
‘and conspiracies: And that the long intermission, and unbappite breach, 
‘of Parliaments hath occasionod many illegal Taxations, whereupon the 
‘Selijeets have been prosecuted and grieved: And that divers Innovations 
aed Soperstitions have been broaght iuto the Church ; multitudes driven 
oat of his Majesty's dominions; jealousins mised and fumented betoreen 
‘the King and People; a Poyish Army levied in Treland,! sod Two Ar- 
miles bronght into the bowels of this Kingdom, to the hasand of his Maj~ 
the consumption of the revenue of the Crown, and 
eer tin tels sda ety, finding great causes of jealousy 
* have been and are used to bring the English Army into 
icant, wecscs incline that Army by 
foros to being to pase thovo wicked counsels, — 
4 Have therefore thought good to jom ourselves in a declaration of 
our united affections and resolutions; and to make this ensuing 





“PROTESTATION. 


B., doin tho Presence of Almighty God promiso, vow and 
To maintain nnd dofend as far as lawfully L may, with my life, 


power and estate, the Troe Reforwied Protestant Religioa, expressed in 
the Doctrine of the Church of England, against all Popery and. Popish 
Tanovations, and according to the duty of my alloginnce to his Majesty's 
‘toyal Peewsn, Houor and Estate: as also the Power and Privilege of 
Paclisznent, the Lawful Kights and Liberties of tua Subjects ; and every 
Person that maketh this Protestatiou in whatsoever he shall do in tho 
of the aune, And to iy power, as far as lauefully 1 

may, I will oppose, and by good ways and means endeavor to bring to 
Spee all such ax shall, by foree, prctice, counsel, plote, 
Sone orn do anything to tho coutrary in this prescut 


ee... the Soots and their entorprives. 
Impertent polat, nearly shaded out of aight: "Bnding the great 
Selo tremulows, indlstinet ood even us- 


_ i 
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“And farther T shall, in all jast and honorable ways, endeavor to 

the union nnd peace betwixt the The Kingdons of England, 

Scotland and Ireland; and neither for hope, fear nor other respect, abnll 
relinquish this Promise, Vow and Protestation.”* 


This fa on Monday, 3d May, 1641, while the Apprentices ary bellow~ 
ing iu Palaco-yard + Cromwell is one of thove that take tho Protestation 
this anne Monday, present in the House while the rodacting of [t goes 
on, Long lists of Members take it, —not John Lowry, who 1 con- 
elnde must have boon absent. Ou Wednesday, Sth Muy, there is this 
Order: — 

# Ordered, That the Protestation made by the Members of this House, 
with tho Prosmblo, shall bo togothor printed ;” Clork to attest the eop- 
tex; all Members to wend them down to the respective Skeriifs, Jastioes, 
to the resprotive Citios, Boroughs, and “{ntinato with what willing 
neas the Members mado this Protestation; and that os they justify 
the taking of it in thomsclvos, so they cannot bat approve it in them 
that shall likewise tke it.” 

Btrict Order, at the samo time, That all Members * now in'Town and 
not sick shall appear here Townorrow at Eight of Clock,” and tale this 
Protestation : non-appearance to be “accounted contempt of this 
House," and exposo ouo to bo oxpelled, or worse; — in apite of which 
John Lowry still doos not wign, not till’ Friday morning, after evon 
“Philip Warwick" and “Endymion Porter” have sigaed: whenee I 
infer he was out of Town or unwell.” This Lotter, which soema to bo 
of Cromwell's writing, still stands on the Corporation Books of Cam- 
bridge; road in Common Couneil there on the 1th May; at which 
tine, sald Lover belag read, the Town Authorities did one and all 
zoalously accopt the sumo, aud rigned tho Protestation on tho spot. Tho 
Lotter is uot dated; but as Lowry signed on Friday, and the Corpora 
tiou meeting is on Tuesday, the L1th, we may safely gaces the Lotter to 
have artived on Mouday, aud to have been written ou Saturday. 





“To the Right Worshipful the Mayor and Aldermen of Cambridge, 
with the rest of that Body Present these. 
“{Loxpox, 8th} May, 104%. 
© Greeriesenx, — Wo heartily salato sou ; and herewith, scoonding to 
the dirvetions of the House af Commons in this present. Parliament ss 
seaibled, vend unto you a Proveetation ;—tho contents whereof will 


# Commons Journals, li, 182 (84 Say, 1641). 
4 fad. i 183, 6, 6,7. Reahworth, Iv. 241 ot eqq 
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‘beat appear in the thing itself. ‘The Preamble therowith printed doth 
aeelare the eeekiy Feasons inducing them, in their own persons, to 


{ranking ts]. 

We shall only let you know that, with aluctity and willingness, the 
‘Members of that Body entered therointo. It was in them a right honorn- 
ee) notunworthy your imitation. You shall hereby as 

the Body Represented avow the practico of the Reprosontative. ‘Tho con 
formity is in iteolf praiseworthy; aud will be by them approved. The 
remit may, through tho Almighty's blessing, become stability and o- 
eurity te the whole Kingdow. Combination carries strength with it. 
Ti’ drendfal to ndversarios; oxpocially whon it's iu order to the duty wo 
owe to God, to the loyalty woe owe to our King and Sovereign, and to 
the affection due to our Contry and Liberties, the main ends of thig 
Proteetation now herewith sent you, 

“We any no more: bat commit you to the protection of Him who is 
able to save you; desiring your prayers for the good success of our pres- 
‘ent affairs and endeavors, — which indood are not ours, but the Lord's and 
yours. Whom wo desire to serve in integrity : and bidding you heartily 


Farowell, rest, 
“Your loving friends to be commanded, 


“Otaven Cromwnit. 
Joux Lowny.”? 


& The second ia a emall antiquarian relic (dato, Spring, 1643) ; dim 
soil of little worth fn its detached form, but capable of Mybting itself 
‘ap, and tho reader's fancy along with it, when set in the right com- 
bination. 

“Mr. Abralinm Whelocke,” whos maine and works aro still welt 
seough known, was, later in that ceutary, “the celebrated Profossor of 
Arabic at Oxfond ;” and is now, we perceive, in this Spring, 1643, a 
Beadont at Cambridge ; of meditative peripatetic habits; often walking 
{hte the conntry with a little Arabio Volume in bis pocket: — apt to be 
Waitered at the Town Gates by these new military arrangemonts. In 
‘this diffienity ho calls on Colonel Cromwell; and — But his little Vol- 
ime iteolf is still extant, and ella ite own atory and his, A thin duo- 
deco, tn whito hog-skin binding now grewn very brown; size handy 
for tho mnallest coat-pooket :—and on the fly-loaf, in Oliver's hand, 
wanda written (signed successively by three other Commituee-men 
whom Wholocke would soon search out for the foat) s — 





4 Cambriige ‘Corporation Day-Rook: in Cooper's Asnals of Cambridge, til. 3b 
Pristed also, with errors, in O. Cromwell's Memoirs af the Protector. 4. 408, 


AS=r> 





“ 
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“4th Arnit, 143, 
“Baifer tho Bearer hercof, Mr Abraham Wholooks, 10 pasa your 
gzants m0 oft as he phall have cecasiou, into and out of Camlicilgey 
towards Little Sholford or any other placo; and this shall be your 


warrant, 
“THO, COOKE. Onivex Crosrret.® 
Epw. Craxcus. James Troupsos.” 


No. 4 


Easrime Association; TunnaTaven Risixo or Parts 1x 
‘Nowrorx. 
[¥ol. xvid. p 126.) 


‘Two Coumitter-Letiers, beth of Oliver's writing ; Maxtmtions of his 
diligent procedmre in the birth-time of the Enstorn Association. 





+ To cur woble Friends, Sir Johu Hobart, Sir Thomas Richardson, Sir 
Tokn Potts, Sir John Palgrave, [Sir] John Spelman, Knights and 
Barowets, and the rest of the Deputy-Lieutenants for the County of 
Norfolk: Present these. 

[Carsnniwor, th January, 1642] 

“ Gesrimemx,—Tho Parliament and the Lend General have taken 
into their care the peace and protection of these Eastern parts of the 
Kingdom ; and to that end have sent down hither some part of their 
Pores, — as likewise a Commission, with certain Insfructions to tx aut 
othors directed ; all which do highly eancorn the peace and safety of 
your County. ‘Therefore we catreat that some of you would give tm 
& meoting at Mildenhall # in Saffolk, ou Tuosday, the Bist of this instant 
Jewuary. And In the mean time that you would make all possiblp 


£ Whelocke's Arabic Voleme (« verrion into Aruhic of one of Bellaritn's Bok, 
by some Armenian Patriarch, fur bone of the Heatheo, Roos, 1627, — with alight: 
marks of Whelocke on the other @y-teaves): Velume now in the pomension f Drs 
Lee, Hartwell. Buckinghamshire, who hiss kindly given mo sight of t.—Next year, 
wider thin Pa of Otiver's, | te 
yout ireetaely th tren and siigued by 
Kk hom grome very pale, while Olives has changed to strong red: brown), 
th Febreary, 1843°"4, when bir Lordehip again for « titea (se voli. 
pr 377) Bask beeen chief Authority im Cambeidge. (Vote of 1887.) 

2 Milton * he writes. 
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speed to have in a roalinoss, against any uotiee shall be given, « von= 
siderable firse of Horse and Foot to join with us, to keep any Enciny's 
foree frots breaking in upon your yet poncoable Country. For we hare 
cenain intelligence that some of Prince Rupert's forces are come as far 
as Wellingborough in Northamptonshiro, and that tho Papists in Norfolle 
are solicited to rise presently upon you. 
“ Phne presenting all our neighborly und loving respects, we rest, 
“ Your reapoctivo frieads to serve you, 
Mites Saxpys. 


“Trenance Joonurs. Praxo. Rossmun 
Wits. Marcie O.iver CromweLL 
Eow. Curxcus, Tromtas Syston. 
James THOMPSON, Rosenr CuenKke."? 


“To our worthy Friends, Sir John Hobart, Sir Thomas Richardson, Sir 
John Potts, Sir John Palgrave, Sir John Spelman, Kuights and 
Baronets. Present there : 

“Cananman, 27th Janvary, 1642, 

“ Gmeruuives, —The grounds of your Jealousics are real. ‘They 
concur with our intelligences from Windsor ; the sum whereof we give 
mut you : — 

“ Frow a prisoner taken by Sir Samuel Luke (one Mr. Gandy, a Cap- 
tain of Drigoonors) this confession was drawn, That the Papists by 
direetion from Oxford should rise in Norfolk. Whereupon it was de- 
sired from thonco ‘That Sir Henry Benningficld and Mr. Gandy, their 
Petros should be seized, and that we should do our endeavor w make 
may of the Person and Lotter which contained this encouragement to 
them, —he being described by his horse and clothes. But we beliove 
[he] was past us before we hud notice, for oar Scouts could not light 
ou him. 

4 As for the othor consideration of his Majesty's fores boing invited 
fate these paris, we have coafirination thereof from all hands ;— and 
there Is this rpason to doubt it will be 90, Becanso his Majesty is weary 
of Oxfords there boing little in those parts left to sustain his Army, — 
sed early the fulnoss of thes parts und fitness of thom for Hore are 
feo-toe good arguments to invite him hither. Thus we agree in the 

of our doubt and fear. 

“The next thought is of Remedy. And in this we account it our 
Beppiness to consult with you of common safety, to bo had either by the 


2 Original in Twonor MES, Liciv, 115, 


a re 
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Association you speak of, or by" any other cousideration by commanica 
tion of assistance, according to neecasity. Wherein I hope you shall find 
all readiness and cheerfulness in us, to assist you to break any strength 
that sball be guthered; or ter prevent it, if desired, —having timely 
notice given from you thorecf, ‘The way will be best settled, if you jive: 
na a meeting, avcording to our desire by a Lever pardealarly prepared = 
bofory we received yours, aud uow sent goto you for that purpose to- 
gether with these 
4 Thig ia alll wo cau say for the present ; but that we are, 
4 Your friends and servants, 


Mines Saxpye. 
“Tuo. Marrye. Fraxo, Russe, Txenect, Joceurn. 
Otaver Cromwene. Tuos. Symon. 
Witte. Marcin. Romer Curnkn. 
Epw. Crmxomn. James Tromrson, 


“[P.8.) We sent tw Sir Willian Spring to offer him our assistance 
for the apprehension of Bic H, Benningfigl’, &o. We have not yet 
received any answer. — We knew not how to address ourselves to you. 
It’s our dosiro to aaslat you iu that or auy other public servico.” ® 


———— 


No. & 
Garssnonoves Fiowr. 
(Vol, sevit. p. 153.) 

Hens aro othor detalls concoraing Gainsborough Fight; Two Letters 
pou ft that have successively turned up. 

1. The first is a Lotter two days outlier in dato; evidently not 
written by Cromwell, though signed by him aud two chief Lincoln 
shire Committoo-mon, as he passes throngh theit City on his way to 
Hontingdou. Sir Edward Ayrcough, or “ Ayscoghe” as he here signs 
himself, — probably a kinsman of Sir George the Sailor's, poesltly the 
father of the “Captain Ayscoghe” mentioued here, —he aud Jokn 
Broxholme, Exq., both of tho Lincolnshire Coumittoe,* aro clearly 
the writers of the present Lotter. 


2 Comes to the em of the sheet, end turns to the mangtn. 
# Brecedling Letter, souningly, or rauher Copy of it. 

‘Original, tn Cromwell's own band throughout, in Tanner MSS. Lxiy. 129, 
¢ Husband, tl, 171. 
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“ For the Honorable Williom Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament : These. 


“Lrscors, 20th July. 1643 (Six o'clock at night), 

4 Nour Sim, — We, having solleited « conjunction of Forces towania 
the raising of tho Siege of Gaivsborough, did appoint a general reader 
Yous at North Soarle to be upon Thursday, the 27th of July. To the 
which place, Sir John Meldrum with about Three Hundred Horse and 
Dragoons, and Colonel Cromwell with about Six or Seven Troops of 
Hore and about One Hundred Dragoons, came. With those they 
marched towards Gainsborough; and meeting with a good party of 
the Enemy about a mile from the Town, beat them back, — but net 
with apy commendations to.our Dragoons, We advanced still towands 
the Eaory, all along under the Cony-Warren, which fe tipon a bigh 
Hill above Gainsborough. The Lincola Troops had the van, two 
Northainpton, and threo amall Troops of Nottingham the battle, and 
Colonel Cromwell the rar; the Enemy in the mean time with his boly 

the top of tho Hill. 

Some of the Lincoln Troops bogan ta ndvance up the Hill; which 
‘were opposed by a force of the Enemy; but our men repelled them, 
until all our whole body was got up the Hill. The Enemy kept hia 
ground; which he chose for his best advantago, with a body of Horo of 
about Thrve Regiments of Horse, and a reserve behind them consisting 
of General Cayondish hia Rogimont, which was a vory full regiment, 
‘We presently put our Horse in order ; which wo could hardly do by 
fraton of the cony-holee and the ditficult ascent up tho Hill; the Enemy 
being within murket-shot of us, and advancing towards us before we 
could get oarselves into any good order. But with those Troops wo 
could get up, we charged the greater body of the Enemy; came up to 
the swond's point; and disputed it so a little with them, that our men 
pressing heavily apou them, they could uot bear i, but all their Body 
THB OWay, Home On the one sido of their Roservo, others on the other. 
Divers of our Troops pursuing had the chase about six miles. 

“General Cavendish with his Regiment standing firm all the while, 
‘and facing some of our Troops that did not follow the chase, — Colonel 
Cromwell, with his Major Whalloy and one or two Troops more, were 
following the chnee, and were in tho rar of that Regiment. When 
they exw the body stand unbroken, (they) ondoavorod, with much 
alo, to wet into a body those three or four Troops which were divided. 
Whieh whos they had dono, —porcciving the Enemy to charge two or 
of the Lincoln scattered Troops, and to wake them rotire by 





a 
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reason of their being many more than they in number; and the rest 
being elsewhere eagaged and following the chase, —Colonel Cromwell 
with hia throe Troops followod them in the rear; brake this Regiment ; 
wud forced their General, with divers of their men, into a quagmire in 
tho bottom of the Hil). Where one «f Colonel Cromwell his men ent: 
General Cavendish on the head; by reason whereof be fell off bie 
hore; and the Colonel’s? Captain-Lioutenant thrust him inte the 
side, whereof within «wo hours be died; —the rest chasing his Regi= 
mont quite out of the field, having execution of them, so that the field 
was left wholly unto us, not a man appearing. Upon this, divers of 
our men wont inte the Town, carrying in to my Lon} Willoughby seme 
of the Ammnunition we brooght for him ;— believing that our work wae 
at an end; saving 10 take carn how to bring farther provisions into the: 
Town, to enable it to stand a siege In case my Lord Newcastle should 
draw up with his Army to attempt it. 

“© Whilst wo were considering of thoes things; word wns brought ts 
‘That thera was a small remainder of the Koemy's forea not yt maddled 
with, about » milo beyoud Gainsborongh, with some Foot, and two 
pieces of Ordnance. We having no Foot, desired to have some ont of 
the ‘Town; which my Lord Willoughby grauted, and sent us about 
Six Hundred Foot: with these wo advanced townrds the Enomy. 
When wo camo thithor to the top of the hill, we beat divers Troops 
of the Enemy's Horse back ; bot at the bottom we saw a Regiment of 
Foot; after that another (my Lord Neweastle’s own Regiment, con- 
sisting of nineteen colors) appearing also, and many Hors ;—whish 
indcod was his Army. Seeing these there eo unexpectedly, we advised 
wimnt to do. 

“ Colonel Cromwell was eent to command the Foot to retire, and to 
draw off the Horse. By the time he esme to them, the Enemy was 
marching up the Bill. Tho Foot did rvtiro disonterly into the Town, 
which was not much above a qaaner of a milo from them; gpoa whom 
the Enomy's Horso did some small execution. ‘The Horse also did re- 
fire in some disurder, about half a mile, — until they came to the end 
of 4 Geld whern & paseage was; whore, by the endeavor of Coloucl 
Cromwell, [af] Major Whalley and Captain Ayseogho, » body wus 
dmv np. With thee we fied the Enemy; stayed thelr parwult 
and oppored them with about four ‘Troops of Colonel Crommel? and 
four Lincoln ‘Troops ; the Enemy's body fu the mean time iuorensing 
very much from the Army. But such was the goodness of God, 


* Original bass “‘hins" wed for “General Caveadish"* ia the foregoing tine 
cree) 
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giving coamge and valor to ent men and officcra, that whilst Major 
0 Bs Sian ii eegredltshrnthcaaedened 
F, Someries the ether, to the exceeding glary of God be 
Ges tetesy tgenes ot tne tee Geadene they with this 
Ihundfal foreed the Enemy so, and dared them to their tecth in at the 
rapa several removes, —the Enemy following at their 
heels; and they, though their horses were presodingly tired, retreating 
in Onder, near carbino-shot of tho Enemy, who thns followed thera, 
firing upon them; Colovel Cromwell gathering up the main body and 
facing them behind those two lesser bodies, — that, in despite of the d 
Enemy, wo brought off our Horse in this order, without the loa of two: 
‘men, - 


 Thas have yous true lation of this notable service: wherein God 
into have all the glory. And caro must be takon apoodily to relieve 
this noble Lond from his amd the State's Enemies, by a speedy foree 
Bent Hato ti,—and that without any delay; or else he will be lost, 
aud that tinportant Town, aad all those parts; and way mado for thia 
Anny instantly to advance into tho South, Thus rostiag upon your 
care In xpeeding present Succors hither, wa humbly take our leaves, 
aud remain, 


“ Your humble servants, 
“Eow. Avacoanm. 
Jo, Broxoram. 
Ouaven Cnosweata!* 


Tho Second Letter, the Original of which still oxists, is of much 
Tntorest; boing from Cromwell's own hand, and evidently thrown 
‘off Exo qilite familiar and even hnsty fashion, Written, as would op- 
‘6a the mam from Lincoln to Huntingion ; no mention precisely 
where; but probably at the Army's quarters on the ovening of their 
oe fuareh homewards. Tn tho origival thy surname of the 
Tob” to whom tho Lotter addresses itself has bev, probably by 
ome Aeseoniant (of mixed omotions), so industriously crossed 
sirokes of the pon, that not only is it entirely iegible, 

Pesosor of ths Autograph eannot undertake to guess for 

mo he many Ietters may have bern in the worl. On other grounds 
nndertake, nevertheless, to read Wray: Sir Joho 

Member for Lineclnahien, and on tho Committee 

§ At present, T suppose, attending his duty in London 


A Taner SB. Pe 184; end, with ttle or no rariation, Haker MSS. xxvii, 
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Glentworth House is almest within sight and sound of these trine- 
setions; the woll-affooted Kaight of tho Shire, for many reasons, way 

fitly hear a word of them, while we rest from our march. Sir Joba's 
Mother, I find by the Drynsdust records! was a Montague of Bough- 
tou; so that ““your noble Kinsman” near the end of this Letter will 
mean iny Lont of Manchester, * Sengeant-Majar of the Association," = 
man well qualified to give Information. 


“ To my noble Friend Sir John (Wraye), Knight and Baronet : 
Present these 


. “ [Easrnny Assocrartox,] 0th July, 1043, 

“Sim, —The particular respects I have received at your hands do 
much oblige me, but tho great affection you bear to the pablie mach 
more: for that eause Tain boll to acquaint you with some late Passages 
wherein it hath pleased God to favor us; —which, T am aesured, will 
be woloome to you, 

 Aflor Burlaigh House was taken, we went towards Gainsborough 
toa general rendezvous, where met us Lincolushire Troops; #0 that 
we were Nineteen or Twenty Troops, whon wo were together, of 
Hore and Foot, and about Thme or Four Troops of Dragvoners. We 
marchod with this Force to Gainsborough. Upon Friday morning, 
deing the 28th of July, we met with a forloru-hope of the Enemy, 
and with our men brake it in. Woe marched on to the Town's end. 
‘The Enemy being upon tho top of a very steep Hill over our heads, 
‘some of our men attempted to march up that Hill; the Enemy opposed; 
‘our mon drove them up, and forced their passage By the timo® we 
ame mp, wo saw tho Enemy well set in two bodies: the foremost a 
lange fair body, the other a reserve consisting of six or seven brave 
‘Troops. Before we coold get our foree into order, the groat body of 
the Eoomy advanced ; they wore within musket-shot of us when we 
eame tw the pitch of the Hill: we advanced lileewixe towards them ; and 
both charged, each upon the thor: Thos advancing, we came to pistol 
and swonl's point, both in that close order that It was dispated very 
#rongly who should break the other But our icn pressing a little 
heavily opon them, they began to give back; which our men por 
celving, instantly forced thom, —brake that whole body ; tome of them 
flying on this side, some on the other side, of tho reserve, One men, 
parsing them fn great disorder, had the execution about fonr, or some 


A Burke's Hetinct Bermetage, § Wray. ® Seaus towards.” 
"thas thine” tx orig, 
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way six miles. With mock ado, thin doyo, and all their foree being 
owe, Hot ene mam stamding, bus all beaten out of che fleld,— we drew 
up our body together, and kept the flold, —tho half of our men being 
well warn in the ehuse of the Enemy. 

™ Upon this we endeavored the Business we camo for; which wos 
the relief ofthe Town with Ammunition, We sent in some Powder, 

was tho want of that Town. Which done, word was 

Brought us that the Enemy had about Six ‘Troops of Norse, and Three 
Hundred Foot, n little on tho other side of the Town. Upou this wo 
drew some rusketeers out of the Town, and with our body of horse 
mizched towards them. Wo saw two Troops towants the Mill; which 
my men drove down inte a bitle oat the bottom of the Hill; 
when we [ire emphatic] camo with our borso to the top of that Ell, wo 
fw in the Bottom a whole regiment of Poot, after that another and 
another, —and, aa some counted, about Fifty Colors of Foot, Which 
indeed was my Lord Newcastle's Army;—with which he now be- 
siogee he 

"My Lont Willoughby commanded me to bring «ff the Poot aud 
‘Horse: which I oudoavored; bat the Foot (the Enemy prossing om 
with the Army) retreated In some disorder into the Town, belug of 
that Our Horve also, being weuried, nnd unexpectedly 
pressed by this vew force, so great, — gave off, not being able to brave 
the charge. Bat, with somo difficulty, we got our Horse into a body, 
and with them freed the Eocmy; and retroated in such order that 
though the Enemy followed hard, they were not able to disorder 
ti, bat we got them off safe, to Lincoln, from this freeh foree, and 
eat sot one man. The honer of thie retreat, equal to any of late 
times, is duo 10 Major Whalley and Captaln Ayscough, next under 
God. 





“This Relation 1 offer you for the houor of God (to whom be ail 
‘the praise) ; as also to let you Inow yon have some servants frithfnl 
* na % Inelte to action. 1 beseeeh you let this good sucecas quicken 

10 this engagement! It's great evidence of God's 
me ‘Let not your business be starved. I iow, if nll be of your 
ae Shall have an honorable return. Tk". your awn business ;— 
atringth now rived speedily may do. that whieh much 
caret an to afer some time. Undoubtedly, if they succeed here, 
i Will H40 thorn in tho bowels of your Association! [As] for the 
Jou will Kear |t from your noble Kiusman and Colonel Palgrave: 
feobe BEA able in teu days to rolicve Gainsborough, ® noble Loni 
will be lost, many good Foot, und » cousiderable Pass over Tresit in 


mi es 
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those parts, —Tho Lord prosper your endeavors and ours 1 beseech 
you prmseut my humble sorvics to the high Honorable Lady. Sir, 
Tam 


“ Your fnithfol servant, 
“ Oniver CRomwetil. 


“P.3,—T stayod [from the chase after our first encounter] two of 
my own Troops, and my Major stayed his; in all threo, ‘Thoro wore 
tu frout of the Enemy's reserve three or four of the Lincoln ‘Troops yet 
unbroken: the Enemy ebargnd those Troops ; utterly broke and chased 
them; 90 that none of the Troops oo our part stood, but my three, 
Whilst the Enemy was following onr flying ‘Troops, 1 charged hin on 
the rear with my three Troops; drove him down the Hill, brake him 
all to pigcos; forced Lioutonant-Genoral Cavendish into a Boy, who 
fought in this reserve : one Oilficer cut him un the head ; aud, as he lay, 
my Captain-Lioutonsnt Borry thrust hito into the short ribs, of which 
he died, about two hoare after, ia Gainsborough.” * 


By this Postscript is at last settlod the question, Who killed Charles 
Cavendish? It was “my Captain-Licutonant Berry ;' he and no other, 
if any ono atill wish to know, Richard Baxter’s friend once; and 
otherwise a known man. 





——sa, 


No. 6. 
Lerrex two Days vuion TO THAT CAMBRIDGE OMB. 
(Vol. xvii. p. 177.) 


(Tb Sir Samuel Luke, — Member for Bedford, leading Committee-man, 
eo, — These.) 


[No dato of Place] 8 March, 1648, 

“ Nowix Srx,—T besooch yoo cause Throo Hundred Foot, ander a 
Captain, to march to Buckingham upon Monday moruiug, there to. 
quarter with Four Hundred Foot of Northampton, which Mr. Crow 
sends thither upon Monday next. Thero will be the Major-Geueml 
[Crawford] to command them. Tam going for a Thonsand Foot moro 
Mt Toast to be sent from Cambridge and out of the Associations, If 


1 Original fa the possesion of Dawson Tarver, Kaq., Great Yarmouth; printed 
He Papers of Norfolk Archowlssicol Seciety (Norwich, Jan. 1948), ppe 45-60. 
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aay man be como to you from Cambridge, E beseech you send him to 
smite Batford with all speod ; lot him stay for meat the Swan. Sir, 


Tas 
“Your humble servant, 
“Oniven Cromvwent. 


“Precont my hamble service to Colonel Agtife, and tell him be 
Promised we his coat of mail." 2 


ae 


No. 7, 


Two Lerrena: Actiow av latir-Brmox axp Brerommaron. 
Derro ar Bawprox-1--Tue-Busn, 


[Vol xvii. pp.207, 190.] 
1, Wurrres the night beforo thot in the Text, on the samo subject. 


[or the Right Honoratie Sir Thomas Fairfaur, General of the Army < 
These. | 
“[Burrensxerom,] Sth April, 2048. 

“ Rian Hosoranre, —I mot at my rendezvous at Watlington, on 
Wesdnewtay Inst; where Tstayod somewhat Long for the eomlug up of 
the Body of Horec, whieh your Honor was pleased to give me the com~ 
tani of After the coming whereaf, I marched with all expedition to 
Wheatloy-Bridge; having sont before to Major-General Browne, for 
‘what intelllyeuce he could afford me of the state of affairs in Oxford 
G1 being not so well nequainted in those parts), — of the condition, wud 
tersber, of the Euemy in Oxford. Who himself informed me by letters, 
‘That Prince Maurice his forces wore not in Oxford, wx I eupposed 5 and 
that) as he was informed by four very houest aud faithful Gentlemen 
that caine ost Of Oxford to him a little bofore the receipt of rny Jotwor, — 


there were Twelve pivces of Ontuance with thelr earrlages and wagons, 
y for thole march: anit in another place Five more pieces with their 
ready to ndvance with their Convoy. 


HW After I received this sutisfaction from Major-General Browne, I 


Mivancod this morning, — being Thursday, the twenty-fourth of April, 
near to Oxford. There 1 lay before the Enemy ; who pereeiving it 


8 Oxford, ami being in readiness to ndvanno, went ovt « party of Horwe 
A Ellis, Original Letiers iitustrotive of English Mivtory (Loudon, 1843), iv. 225. 
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against mo: part of the Quoea’s Regiment, part of the Rarl of North 
ampto’s Regiment, and part of the Lord Wilmot's Regiment ; —who 
made an infall upon me. 

“Whereupon I drew forth your Honore Regiment, — lately mine 
own, —against the Enemy (who had drawn themselves into several 
Squadrons, to be ready for action);—and commanded your Honor's 
own Troop therelu, to charge a Squadron of the Euemy. Who pere 
formed it so gallantly that, after a hort firing, they entered the whole 
‘Squadron, and put them to s confusion, And the rest of my Horse 
presently onteriag after them, they made a total rout of the Enemy ; 
and had the chase of them three or four intles ;— and killed two hua- 
dredz took ax many prisouers, upd nbout four hundred Horsex 
{Also} the Quéeu's colors, richly exabroidered, with the Crown in the 
tnidat, and ¢ighteon flower-de-lnces wrought all about in gold, with 
@ golden cross on the top. Many escaped to Oxford, and divers wore 
drowned. 

“Part of therm likewise betook themselres to a strong House in 
Bletehington ; whore Colonel Windebanie kept a Garrison, with noar 
two hundred horse and foot therein. Which, after surrounding it, I 
snmmoned:— but they seemed very dilatory in their answer. At Inst, 
they seat out Articles to me of Surrender,— which I bave sent your 
Honor enclosed: ?—and after a largo treaty therenpon, the Surrender 
was agreed upon between us. They lef behind them between two 
sod three hundred muskets, seventy horses; besidos other arms and 
sintnunition, —I humbly rest, 

“ Your honor’s humble servant, 
“Onver Cromwent."® 





2 Affow months since, in 1863, there has incidentally turned up, 
among the Manuscripts of the House of Lords, and boon reawakonod 
into daylight and publicity, from ita dark aloop of 223 years, the “ con 
temporanona Copy” of a Letter by Oliver himself; which onriously 
adjusts itself to its old combination hore, completely olucidating for ts 
those: small Blotchington-Bampton trausactions; and is of itself other 
Wite worth reading. It is of date the day te/ore that Parringdow 
Affair. 





1 Given In Rushworth, vi. 24. 
2 King’s Pamphiots, small to, no. 208, § 7. 











15 LETTER TO COMMITTEE OF BOTH KINGDOMS. 85 
Zo the Right Homorable the Committee of Both Kingdoms, at Derby 
rouse. 


“<(Paxnixonom,] April 24h, 1045. 

“My Lorpa axp Guxtimamn,— Since my last it has pleased God 
to bless ine with more success In your service. Tn pursuance of your 
commands I marched from Bletchington to Middloton Stonios, and from 
thenos towards Witney, aa privately as I could, believing that to be a 
eed place for inverposing between the King and the West, whother ho 
fntendod Goring aud Grenville, or tho two Princes. 

“To my march I was informed of a body of foot which wore march- 
lag townnls Farringdon ; which Indeed were » coumanded party of 
three hundred, which came a day beforo from Farringdon, under Colonel 
Richund Vaugho», to streagthen Woodstock aguinst me, and were now 


“T understood they were not above three hoare march beforame, TI 

wotafir them. My forlorn overtook thom as they had gotton Suto on- 
dosures not fix from Barnpton Bush, aud shirmishod with them. They 
Killed some of my horses, inine killed and got some of them; but thay 
meovered the town [Bampton, i.e.) before my body came up, and my 
forlorn not being strong enough was not able to do more than they did, 
The Enemy presently barricaded up the town, got a protty strong house: 
‘tmy hody eoming up about elovon in the night, 1 sont thom a summons. 
‘They slighted it. T put myself in a posture that they should not escape 
tue, hoping to deal with them in the morning. My men charged them 
‘up to their barricades in the night; but truly they were of 80 good reso 
Intion that we coald not force them from it; and indeod they killed some 
sf iny horses, and I was forced to wait until the morning: berldes they 
had got a pass vor a brook. In the night they strengthened themselves 
i well as they could in the storehouse. Tn the morning I seut a drum 
thom; but their answer was, thoy would not quit except they might 
fuarch oat upon honorable terms. ‘The terms I offerod were to submit 
all to merey. ‘They refusod with anger T insisted upon them, and 
Prepared to storn. T sent thom worl to desire them to deliyer out 
the gentloman aml his family: which they did; for they must expect 
‘trtremity, # they pot me to astorm. After somo time spent, all was 
fidiied to mercy. ArmsT took, muskets near 200, hesides other arms, 
aboot two barrols of powder, soldiore and officers near 200. Ninoscoro 
besides officers, the rest boing seattered and killed before. The chief 
Prisoners were Colonel Sir Richard Vaughan, Licutenant-Colonel Little- 
tos, and Major Len, two or three Captains, aud other Officers 


—_ i 
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“As Twas apon my march, I heard of some horse of the Enemy 
which oromed mo towards Ervehamn. I eont Colonel Fionnes after 
them; whom God so blessed that he took about thirty prisoners, 100 
horee, and three horse colors. Truly his diligence was great; and this 
T mast ustify, that T-find no man morn mady to all sorvices than him= 
‘elf. Tovould not ony so, if T did not find it: if his men were at all con~ 
sidered, [ should hope you might expect very teal seeview from ther. 
L speak this the rather because I find hima gontloman of that fidelity to 
you, and so conscientious, that he would all his troop were as religious 
nnd civil as any, and rakes it great part of his care to got thom ao. 

“Tn this march my men also got one of the Queen's troopers, and of 
them and othors about 100 horcs. This morning Colonel John Fiennes 
sent te In the gentleman that waits upou the Lord Digby in his chaun= 
ber, who was going to General Goriug about exchauge of a prisoner, 
He tells me the King’s forees were drawn out the last night to come to 
relieve Sir Richart Vaughan, and Loggo commanded them; they wore 
about 700 horse and ‘4X0 foot; but T believe thoy aro gemo back. Ho 
saith many of the horse were volantecr gentlemen; for I believe I havo 
Joft him few others here. 

“J looked upon his letters, and found them dirvcted to Marlborough. 
He wells mo Goring t# about the Devizes. [asked him what farther 
orders he had to him, Ho tolle mo be was only te bid 
mer onlers I pressed him to know what they were 
could got waa, that it was to hasten with all ho had up to the King to 
Oxford. He mith he has about 3000 horse and 1000 foot; that he is 
discontented that Prince Rupert commanded away his foot. 

“Tan aow quartered upto Farringdon. I shall have an eye towards 
him. 1 have that which was my regiment, and a part of Colonel Syd- 
ney's five troops [that] were ro-creatal, and a part of Colonel Vermty> 
den’s, and fivo troops of Colonel Fiounes’s ; threo whervof and Sir John 
(Browne's)? and Captain Hammond's I sent with the first prisoners to 
Aylesbury. 11% greot pity wo want dragoons. I beliove moat of their 

© potty garrisons might have been taken in, and ether services done; for 
‘the Enesy ix in high fear, God does torrify thom. It's good to take 
‘the season; aud suroly God delights that you have endeavored tu 
reform your arnjea; anid I bog it may be done more and more, Bad 
men and diseoutented say it's faction, [ wish to bo of the faction that 
desiree to avoid the oppression of the poor poople of this miserable 
Nation, vpoa whom who can look without a bonding heart? ‘Truly 
it grieves my soul, oar mou should still be upon froo quartors, as thoy 


4 Orig: Mlegibts. 
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are. TE besooch you help it what and aa soon as you can. My Lords, 

pardon we this bobiness; it is becwuse T find in these things wherein 

Torvo ou, that Ho does all. I profess His very hand has lod ne. 
none of these things, 

“ My Lorde and Goatlemon, 1 wait your farther ploasurc, subscribing 


“ Onv ei CROMWEAte! ? 





_ No. 8. 


Barrie or Naseny. Burtar ov Coroner. Pickreime, ‘Two 
Lerrens coxcrmxme Exe. 


[Vol xvii. pp. Ot, 206, 225.) 


(@) Tux following very roagh Notes of a stnilous Tourist will por- 
haps be acceptable to sume readers. Notes dashed dawn evideutly in 
the tnost rough-and-ready manner, bat with a vigilaut eye both on the 
‘0M Books and on the actual Ground of Neseby ; taken, as appears, in 
tho year 1842 

“ Bottle of Naseby, Wth Juno, 1645: From Sprigge (London, 1647); 
Rushcorth, vi. (London, 1701); Old Pamphlets ; and the Ground. 


4Prirfir’e Stages towards Naseby (Spriggo, p. 30 eteeqq.). Wednes- 
day, 11th June, a ming day: Marobed ‘from Stony Stratford to Woot 
ton,’ —three miles south of Northampton. Bad quarters there; ‘but 
the Mayor came,’ &e.— Thursday, 12th June: From Wootton to (not 
‘Guilsboroagh four miles west of Northampton,’ as Sprigge writes, but 
‘eridently) Kislingbury and the Farmstonds round. The King ‘lies 
‘eteamped on Burrough Hill’ (five miles off); has been * hunting,’ this 
day: ‘hia horson all at gras.’ ‘The night again wot; Fairfax, riding 


1 Wetes and Queries, # Aug. 18085 —~ printed thore, as {learn on inquiry, “from 
 contesaporancons Copy found among the House of Lonls MSS. in the course of 
seme ullicial examination going on there; corrected and investigated into clearness 
Sir iat by the Kindnow of Joba Forster, Eeq., most obliging of Friends, whose final 
gemack ou Hi fe: “An Co Parcingdon [Letter xxvil, of Text), though Cromwell 
Aad wow crowed the river, and was quartered up to the place, he was not fn adex 
fate foros for reducing it. ‘It's great pity we want dragoons," iv his remark in 
Mle Latter; and, secording to Ruxhworth’s statement, he had already sant to 
ABiagten for four or Ave companies of infantry. Hurgees Knew vary wall, there ia 
Bie doubt, the real stato of affairs.” (Vote of 1809.) 
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about, all night, on tho spy is stopped by ono of bis own sentries, Ker 
Sat Flower! (near Weedon), sees tho King’s Foreos all astir an the 
Burrough Hill, about four in the morning; ‘ firing their huts;? rapidly: 
making off, —Northward, «9 it proved. At six, a Council of War. 
Cromwell, icreaily to oar joy, has jase come in fom the Associnted 
Countins, —* mocived with shouts’ Major Harrison, with horse, is mest 
towards Daventry to explore; Iretou, also with horse, to the North- 
ward, after the King’s inain body. * We,’ Fuisfax’s main body, now 
set forward ‘towards Harborough,’ fanking tho King; and that night, 
— Friday, 13h Jone, —arrive (not as ‘Gilling,’ ax Sprigge has it, — 
is there avy such placef—but) at Guilsborough.! Which is the Inst 
of the Stages. = 
“Tho King’s van ig wow, this Friday night, at Harborough; bis rear 
4s quartered in Naschy, whore Treton bente thom up (probably about 
half-pnst nine), ‘ taking prisoners,” S&c, = and eo the fogitives roure the 
King out of his bed ‘at Lobenham ;’*—who thereupon drives off 10 
Prince Rupert nt Harborough; arrives abont midaight; calla a Conneil 
(resting himself fa a chair in a low roam,’ till Ropert and the rest get 
‘on thelr clothes); and thero, after debate,* determines on turning back, 
to beat the Roundhends for this aifrout.— Treton lies at Naseby, theres 
fore; ‘wo? (Fairfax and the Army), at Guisborough, all this night. 


« Battle of Naseby. Saturday, 14th June, 1645. Starting at three in 
the morning, we arrive about five at Nasely. King ‘ reported to be at 
Harborough, uncertain whitherward next ; bebold, ‘ great bodies off hia 
troops are seen cerning aver the Hill from Harhorengh towards usp? 
—ho hse turned, and is for fighting us, then! Woe pat our Army inv 
conler,— ‘large fallow fiold northwest of Nasoby,’ ‘ the Throw af the Hild 
‘running nat. aml west’ ‘ for something like a mile:’ King haa sunk out 
c@végit in ® hollow ; but comes up again nearer us,* and now evidently: 
Anus out for battle. We fall back, ‘abont a hundred paces, from the 
Youur of the Hill,’ to hide ourselves and our plaus: he rushes on the 
faster, thinking we ran (‘mach of his orduanog left behind’): the Batsle 
joins ow the very brow of the Hill, ‘Their word, Queen Mary; oor, 
God & our Strength, 

* About three hundred Musketeers of oars oo the Left Wing, are ad 
vanced s little, as a forlem, down the afewp of the Hill; thoy retire firing, 
es Repert changes op: Teeton and Skippon comand in thie quarter > 


4 Rushworth, vi 46 (Despateh from the Parliament Commissioners). 
4 Bee Mer Cherelinus too, * See Clarendon, Se, 
4 At Sibberioft " (Restworth). 
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‘Lantford Hedges,’ « kind of thicket which rans right down the Hil, 
a Mined with Colonel Okey and his dragoons, —all on foot at present, and 
firing tustily om Rurpert wx ho gallops past.— Cromwell is on the extreme 
Right (castornmott part of the Hill) : ho, especially Whalley under him, 
dashes down before the Enemy's ebange upwards (which is Ted hy Lang- 
alo) ein take effect ; weatters eaid change to the winds; not without hard 
cutting: a good deal fmpeded * by furzo-bushes* and x, cony-warren,! 
‘These Royalist Horse, Langdalo’s, tied all bohind thoir owa Foot, §a 
qaarter of a mile frow the Battlo-ground,’— ie. uear to the present 
Farm of Dust Hill, or betwoon that and Clipstow ;—and never fought 
again. So that Cromwell had auly wo keep them in check ; and uid bis 
‘own Main battle to the loft of him : which he diliguntly did. 

“Oar Right Wing, then, has beaten Langiale, But Rupert, on the 
‘other gle of thie field, boats back our Left: — over ‘ Rutput Hill,’ ‘Fenny 
Hill? (Fanny Hill, as the Old Books call if) ; towards Naseby Hamlet ; 
‘on to our Baggage train (which stands on the northwest sire of the Ham- 
Tet, exsfward of said ‘Rutput? and ‘Fenny? but northward of ‘Leann 
Leafe Hill,’ very sober * Hills,’ I perceive !). Our extreme Left was 
*hinderod by pits and ditches’ in charging ; at any rate, it lost the 
ehargo; fled: and Ruport now took to attacking the Baggage and ite 
Guard, —in vain, avd with very wasteful delay. For our Main bate 
too was in a critical state; and might have boen overset, ut this mo- 
west. Our Main battle, —our Horse ou the Left of it giving way; 
aad the King’s Poot ' coming op into sight,’ over the brow of the Hill, 
with onv terrible volley,’ and then with swords aud musket-butts, — 
‘inoatly afl fled.! Mostly all: excopt the Officers, who ‘snatched tho 
‘tolors,’ * fell into the Reserves with them,’ &c. And then, said Reserves 
‘vow rushing on, and the others rallying to th and Cromwell being 
Fictorious and diligent on the Right, aud Rupert idle among the Bag- 
age on the Left, —tha whole businoss was oro long retrieved ; and tha 
King’s Foot and other Foros were all driven pell-inell down the Hill: 
Towards Dust Hill (or eastward of the present Farm-bouse, I think). 
There the King still stood, —joined at last by Rupert, and struggling 
te rally his Horse for another brash ; but the Foot would not halt, the 
Foot ween all off: and the Horse too, seving Cromwell with all our 
Horse and victorions Foot now again ready for a second charge, would 
Rot stand it; but broke ; and dissipated, towards Harborpngh, Leices- 
ter, and Inflnite Space. 

“The Fight began at ten oclock ;* lasted three hours: * there wore 
‘nimé five thousand Prisoners ; how many Slain I cannot tell.” 








4 Clarendon. 9 Cromwell's Lottar, 
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i. 
@) Colonel Pickering, distinguished Officer, whose last, notable 
exploit was at the stonn of Basing Hense, has eaught tho epidemic, 
“gow disease" as they call it, some ancient influenza very prevalent 
and fatal during those wer winter-operations; and after a few dapat 
illnoss, “at Actree (St. Mary Ottery) whero the head-quaster was, is 
dead. Sir Gilbert, his brother, is a leading man in Parllament, seith 
much serrico yet before him ;— Cousin Dryden, ono day to be Poet 
Dryden, is in Northamptonshire, a lad of fourtern wt prownt. Sprigge 
(p. 156) has a pious copy of “sorrowful verso over dear Colonel 
Piekering’s hearse ;" and bere is a Nete concerning his funeral, 


"To Colonel Cicely, at Pendennis Castles These. 
“Trynerox, 10th December, 166% 

"Sim, —TIt's the dosire of Sir Gilbert Pickering that his dobowsed 
Brother, Colonel Pickering, should bo jaterred in your Garrison; aud 
Wo the end kis Funeral may be solemnized with as anugh houor as his 
mosnory calla for, you are desired to give all possible newietaace therein 
‘The particulars will be offered to you by his Major. Major Jubbs,* with 
whorn I desins you to eonour herein, 

“ And believe it, Sir, you will not only Thy « huge obligation mpon 
mywolf and all the Officers of this Army, but £ dare assure you the 
General himself will take it for an especial favor, and will not let it go 
without a fall acknowledgment. — But what nocd I prompt him to so 
honorable an action whose own ingenuity will be argument «nfficient 
herein tT =Whervof rests sssured 

“Your bumble servant, 
“Oniven Cnomwain? * 


(c) A Couple of very small Letters, which have now (fay, March, 
1846) accidentally turned up, too late for insertion in tho Text, may find 
their corner here, 

1. Tho First, which ia fully dated Cust eight days befor the Battle 
of Naseby), but has lost its specific Address, may without much doubt 
be referred to Ely and the Fortifications” going on then,® 





1 Gabbe ™ be writen. 

* Petwhele's Trodisime and Recollections (London, 189%), |. 22: with a Note-oa 
Chrcely, and reference to “the Original among the Faiuily Papers of the Bey. G. 
Moore, of Grampoeed.”* 

® Commons Jomrmals, iv. bl, 163 5 Crowwellians, p. 18. 





ten. LETTER TO SIR DUDLEY NORTH. o1 


[Zo Captain Underwood, ot Bly: These.) 
“ Hoxrnsanos, Oth June, 1040, 
“ Carratx Unperwoon,—TI desire the guards may be very well 
and Tooked onto, Let a new breastwork be made aboot 
‘the gravel? and a new work half-musket-shot behind the old work ; 
at Fathi ‘Tell Colemel Fothergill totake care of keeping 
rong guaris. —Not having moro, I rest, 
“ Yours, 
“ Onrysr CRomweLL.”* 


%, “Sir Dudley North,” Baronct, of Catlidge Hall ncar Newmarket, 
fe Mower for Cambridgeshire ; site wo, there is small doubt, in the 
Ely Committeo at London ;—{s wanted now for a small County 
basivess. 

‘Tho 30th Of March,” ax we know, is but the fifth day of the thon 
Now Year: Oliver, —T find after somo staggering, for his date will not 
amit with other things, — takes the cipher of the Old Year, a8 one ie apt 
Wo dy, and for 1647 still writes 1646." As this Batry, abridged from 
the Commons Jonrnals,¢ will irrofmgably prove, to readers of his Let- 
ter: “John Hobart Esq. dismissed from being Sheriff of Cambridge amt 

Shins, and Tristram Dyamowd eq appointed in hie 
place, Ist Sabuary, 1646," which, for us, and for Cromwell tov on tho 
it of March following, means 1647. 


<4 For the Honorable Sir Duilley North : These. 
“[Loxpos,] eh March, 1646 [error for 1847]. 

Sim, — It being dosirod to have the Commission of the Peace re- 
sewed in the Telo of Ely, — with some addition, as you may perceive; 
fe0me left out; only Mr. Diarnond, now High Sheriff of the County, and 
my Brother Desborow, added, there being great want of one in that 
part of the slo where I live, —T desire you to join with me in a Core 
‘ifirate j and rest, 


“ Your bumble servant, 
“ Orrven Crowe.” * 


¥ Word wocertain ta the Copyist. 

* Original cow (May, 1805) In the Baptist Collen, Bristol. 

9. 2 (at Jan. 1646-7). 

# Original im the posession of the Rev. W. 8. Spring Casborno, of Pakenhaxy 


‘Patio « descendant of the North Family. 
5.5—Vol. 9 
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No. 9, 
Laxoport Barrie (10th July, 1645). Suetors To WINCHESTER. 


(Vol. xvii, p, 223.) 


Hens is Oliver's own nccount of the Hattle of Laxgport, mentionod 
in our Text: — 


{m>——} 


[Lancrevner, — July, 1648.) 

“Dran Sm, —1 hato now a doublo advantage upon you, through 
tho goodness of God, who still appears for us And ax for us, wn have 
gecn good things in this lust. merey, — it is not inferior to any we have 
had ; —as followeth. 

«Wo wore advanced to Long-Sutton, near a very strong plaoe of the 
Enemy's, called Langport ; far from our Garrisons, without mudh am- 
raunition, ina place extremely wanting in provisions, — the Malignant 
Clubinea interposing, who are ready to take all advantages against our 
parties, and would cndoubtedly take them against our Army, if they 
had opportunity, — Goring stood upon the advantage of stromg passes, 
staying until tho rest of his roruits camo ap to his Army, with a resolu- 
ton not to engage until Grenville and Prince Charles his men were come 
np to him. We could not well havo nocossitatod hin to an Engage- 
anent, nor have stayed one day longer without retreating to our ainmu- 
nition and to conveniency of viotual, 

“To the morning, worl was broaght us, That the Enemy drew out 
Ho did so, with a resolntion to sond most of his cannon and baggage 
to Bridgewater, — which he effected, — but with a resolution not to 
fight, bas, trosting to his ground, thinking he conld make away at 
ploasure. 

“The pass was strait between him and ua; he brought two eannons 
to secure his, and laid his Musketeers strongly in the hedges. We beat 
off his cannon, fell down upon his Musketeors, bent thens off from their 
strength, and, where oar Horse could ecarcely puss two abreast, 7 com 
manded Major Bethel to charge them with two Troops of about ope 
hundrad and twenty Horse. Which he performed with the greatest 
gallantry imaginable; — teat bask two bodies of the Enemy's Hess, 
being Goring’s own Brignde; Wake them at sworl's-point. ‘The Enemy 
charged him with near 400 fresh Horw; st them all going, — antl, 
oppressed with multitudes, he brake through thom, with the lows not of 
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above three of fowr sven. Major Deshorow secouded him, with sume 
ether of those Troops, which were abont thre. Bethe) faced sbont ; 
god they both routed, at xwond’s-point, a great body of the Eucny's 
Horse. Which gare soch an uneepested worror to the Euuny's Anny, 
that it set them ull s-running. Our Poot, ia the mean time, comiug on 
Deavely, and beating the Enemy from thelr strength, we presently had 
the chase to Langport and Bridgewater, We took and killed about 
2000,—Drake all bie Foot We have taken very inany Horos, and 
contiderable Prisoners What are slain wo know nut, We have tho 
Lieetonant-General of the Ordnance ; Colonel Preston, Colonel Hoven+ 
fingharn, Colouel Slingsby, we lmow of, beaides very tnany other Officers 
of qeality. All Major-General Massey's party was with hin [Maxiny), 
‘seven or eight iniles from us, —~ and about twelve hundred of our Foot, 
ad three Reginieats of our Hore. So that wo had but Seven Regi« 
mente with us 

4 "Thee you se what the Lord hath wrought for as. Can anyereature 
aseribe anything to iteslft Now cau we give the glory to God, and 
desiry all may do so, for it és all due unto Him !— ‘Thus you have Long- 
Button merey added te Nuseby morey. And to eee this, is it nor to seo 
the fxew of God! You have heard of Naseby: it was a happy vietory. 
As in this, 20 in that, God was pleased to uso His corvants; aod if men 
‘will be malicious, and awell with envy, we know Who hath sald, If they 
will not seo, yet thoy shall see, and bo ashamed for thelr cavy at His 
People. —I can my this of Naseby, That when T saw the Enemy draw 
Sp sud march in gallant order towanis ue, and we a company of poor 
Fenorasit men, to week how to order our battle, —the General having 
commanded mo to onler all the Horse, —T could not, riding alone about 
fey Betigess, but amille out to God in praises, ia assurance of vietory, 
eexuse God wonld, by things that are not, Wiring to Haught things that 
are Of which T had great assurance; and God did it, Ob that men 
Would therifore praise the Lord, and doclare tho wonders that Ho doth 
fir the children of tnew! 

WY cannot write more particulars now. I am going to the ren- 
desyous of all our Horse, three miles from Bridgewater; we march 
It i m smasonable mores. fC cannot better toll you than 
That God will xo on! —We hare taken two guns, throe ear 
fieges of ammunition. In the chase, the Enemy quitted Langport; 
thes they ras out of one end of the Town, wo entered the other. 
They fired that at which we shonkt clan; which hindered one ymr- 
tuit Bet wo overtook many of thom. 1 believe wo got near fifteca 
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“Sir, I bog your prayers. Believe, and you shall be established 
T rest, 
“Your servant, 
[raven Chosnwatt.] *? 
A couple of months after this battle, Oliver is before Winchester, and 
roakos this Summons: = 


“To the Mayor of the City of Winchester. 
\* [Bevonse Waxommrrin, ] 28th September, 1645, 
S ofelock at aight. 
“8m, —I como not to this City bat with a fall resolution to save it, 
and the Inhabitants thereof, from ruin. 
 Thave commanded tho soldiers, apon pain of death, That no wrong 
Yo dono: —which E shall ateietly observe; only I expect you give mo 
Entrance into the City, without necessitating mo to force my way; whieh 
if T do, then it will not be in my power to save you orit. Lexpect your 
Answer withia half an hour; and rest, 
“Your humble servant, 
“Ouven Cromwelin” * 





No. 10. 
Anny Troveies ty 1647. 


[Vol xvil, p. 263.) 


‘Tren Voto * that Ficld-Marshal Skippon, Licutenant-Gonoral Cron 
well, Commissary-General Ireton and Colonel Fleetwood,” all Members 
‘of this House, “shall procood to thelr eharges in the Army,” and 
dieavor to quiet all distempers there, — waa passed on the 30th of April: 
day of the Three Troopers and Army-Latter, and directly on tho back 
of that occurrence? They went accordingly, perhmps on the morrow, 
and processed to business; hut as nothing specific eane of them, or eould 
como, till the Sth of May, that day ia taken as the date of the Deputa- 
Alon. — Here are Three Letters from them ; one prior and one posterior ; 
which, eopied fan the Tanner M88., have got into print, but oa 
throw much light on the affair. 

















2 Pamphlet in Linecln College, Oxford; no. 10,  Battlew and Siegos,"—tlde of 
Ii," The Copy of Linutenant-Genoral Cromwell's Lattor to « worthy Member of the 
Hoare of Co published by Authority, Leadon, 1045."* 

® History aml antiquities of Winchester (Loudon, 1778), ii. 19%. 

© Commons Journals, ¥. 108: wee anten, vol. xvile p. 200. 
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1, [To the Honorable Willia Lenthotl, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Commons House: These.) 


‘s(Supreon Watmee,) $4 May, 1047. 
Sr, — We havo sent out orders to summon the Officers if the several 
Roghnests to appear before un on ‘Thursday next; to tho end we may 
understand from thean the true condition nnd temper of the Soldiers in 
relation to the discontents Iutily ropreeented; and tho better to pre- 
pare and enable them, —by speaking with therm, ant aequainting them 
with your Vots,!—to allay auy Discontents that may be among tho 


We judged this way meet likely to bo effectual to your service; 
though it asks some time, by reason of the distunes of the quartors. 
When we sball have anything worthy of your knowledgo, we shall 
represeut ft; —and in the mean time study to approve ourselves, 

* Your most humble servants, 





‘®. [To the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Commons House: These.) 
+ Surmnox Wanes, 8th May, 1647 

* Sin, — Acconting to our onlors nent out to the Oflicers of the Army, 
‘many of them appeared at tho tine appointod. The greatest fuiling was 
Of Horse Officers; who, by reason of the grest distance of their quarters 
from this place (being some of them above threescore miles off), could 
pet be here: yet there wer, accidentally, some of every Regiment 
texeept Colonel Whalloy’s present at our Mooting ;— which was upon 

morulng,* about teu af the clock. 

* Aflér some ditcouree offered unto thom, About tho occasion of the 
Meeting, together with the deep eense the Parliament tad of some Dis 
tontents which were in the Army, and of vor great trouble also that it 
should be s0,— we told them, We were seat down to ovmmunicate the 

1 Votes passed that same 30th of April: That tho Soldiers shall have Indemnity; 
het ey shall hive Psy, —and io chort, Jastics (Commons Journals, v. 158). 
“ “pent” ie the 8th of May 

BHA Letter from Major-General [aliewhere called Plold-Marehal] Skippon, 
Llextensrt-Geners! Cromwell oud Conuninmary Goueral Lreton, was this day road ” 

moras Feared, 4th May, 1017). 
Le fe esterday ; sot ~ Thursday,” as at first proposed. 
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Honso of Commons’ Votes unto them ; whervby tholr[the Parliament's) 
care of giving the Army satisfaction might apponr : deairing them [far~ 
thermore] To uso their ntmost diligence with all good conselence and 
effect, by improving their interests in the Soldiers, for their eatisfaction; 
and that they would communicate to their Soldiers the Votes, 

with such informations ax they received then from us, to the end their 
Alstemper might be allayed. — After this had beon said, and a Copy of 
the Votes delivered to the Chief Officer of overy respective Regiment, to 
be communicated us aforesaid, wo desired thom To give us a speedy no» 
count of the enccess of their endeavors ; and if in anything they needed 
our adviow or assistance for farthering the work, we should be ready 
hore at Saffron Waldoa to xivo it thom, upon notice from them. 

“We eannot givo you a fall and punctaal account of the partlonlar 
distempors, with the grounds of them: because the Officors were desirous 
to be spared therein by us, until they might make a farther inquiry 
amongst the Soldiers, and sce what effect your Votes and their endeavors: 
snight have with them. Woe desire ne speedy an account of this Wusie 
ness as might well be; but, upon the desire of the Officers, thought St 
necessary for the service to give them until Saturday next? to bring ux 
fu account of their business, by reason the Regimonts wore 20 far 
distant. 

‘As anything falls out worthy of your knowledge,-we shall represent 
ft; and in the mean time study to approve ourselves, 

“ Your most humble servants, 
“ Pu. SKIPPON. 
Ontver CROMWELL. 
H. Innrow. 
Cuanzes Punerwoon.2* 


8, [To the Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Commons House: These.) 


« Wauons, 17h May, 1047. 

Sim, — We having made sore progress in the Businesa you eom- 
manded Us upon, we ate bold to give you this account, Which, although 
ivcomo not with that expedition yoo may expect and your other affairs 
require, yot we hope you will be ploasod to exease us with the weight 
of the Affair: in comparison whoroof nothing that ever yot wo under 

1 This day week : the th. 

9 © Latcer trom the Genera! Oficers.” “trom Wald 
day read” (Creme Journaly, Tuesday, LLih MM 
‘be of Cromwell's writing, 





‘of Bth Mali, 1047, wns this 
047), Tho Letter seecas to 
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took wag, at Tense to aut apprehension, equal; and wherein, whatovor 
the Issue prove, our greatest comfort is, That our consciences bear us 
witness we have, according to our abilitios, endeavored faithfully to ~ 
terre you and the Kingdom. 

“The Olficers ropaired to ns at Saffron Waldon upon Satarday last, 
necording to appointment, to give usa return of what thoy had in charge 
from os at our last Mooting; which was, To read your Votes to the 
Soldiers under their respective coramands for their satisfaction, and to 

‘thelr tnteroat faithfully and honestly with them to that end ; 
and [then] to give us a perfect account of the effect of thelr endeavors, 
nd & true represautation of the temper of the Army. 

® At this Meeting wo received what they had to offer to us, Which 
‘thoy delivered to us in writing, by the hands of some chosen by the rost 
‘of the Officers then present, aud in the name of the rest of the Officers 
end of the Seldiors under their commands. Which was not done ull 
Sanday in the ovening. At which time, and likewise before upon Satare 
day, wo acquainted thom all with a Lottor from the Eurl of Manchester, 
expressing that an Act of Tudemnity, large and fall, had passed the 
‘House of Commons ;# and that two woeks' pay mare was voted to those 
that were disbanded, as also to them that undertook the service of Ire~ 
Jeod. And, thiuking fit to distnies the Officors to their several com- 
tuanile, — all bat some that were to stay here wboat farther business, — 
‘we gave them fn charge To communiesto these last Votes to their Sol- 
irr, and to improve their utmost diligence aud interest fur thelr beat 
satisfaction. 





“We mast acknowledge, we found the Army under a deop sense of 
ene stifferings, and the common Soldiers much unsettlnd; whereof, 
tiat which we have to ropreaent to you will give yoo a more perfect 
slow. Which, beeanso It consists of many papers, and neods some moro 
iothed in the representation of them to you than can be done by letter, 
nnd forasmuch ns we were sent down by you to our eaveral charges to 
do cnr best to keep the Solidicrs in order, —wo aro not woll satistied, 
Ay Gf as, 40 leave the place nor duty you sont as to, wntll we have the 
Mguiflcation of your ploasuro to us. To which we shall most readily 
conform; and res, 7 

“Your most humble servants, 
« Pu, Sempos. 
Oniver Cromwent. 
H. Larros. 
Crates Fraurrwoon."* 
4 © response to," 2 Comavone Jowrnols, v. 174 (14th May, IAT 
“* Tanner MSS, (in Cary, 1. 209-210). 


—— . 
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Noi. 


Weiss Disturnances ox 1648, 
(Wel. xed. p.mna.y 


1. Some charge of Welsh misbehavior, perhaps treachery, Ip Hin Tate 
Mas rovolt; churgo which, if founded, ought to bo snade good against 
“Edwanls"! Colonel Hughes has been Governor of Chepstow, frwn 
the time whon it was frst taken, in antmnn, 1645;1 and, we may infer, 
has roiurned to his post since Ewers (25th May, 1648) retook the Castle. 
Of Edwards, and his miadoods, and bis socusors, no other elosr trace has 
occurred & une. But in Mone’s Court, Mounsouthsbine, the seat of this 
Colonel Thomas Hughes, the following old Note had turned up, and war 
prluted In 1791. 


[To Colonel Hughes, Chepstow Castte.} 
‘ “[Berome Pxotsmons,) 26th June, 1048. 

“ Covoxma, Huanns, — It's of absolute ncocsnity that Collkagton and 
Ashe do uticnd the Council of War, wo muke good whut they say of 
Eadwanls Lot if bo your especial care to got them into Moumonthshine 
thervanto, What Mr. Herbert and Mrs, Crdook hath (sic) promised 
to them in point of indemnity, I will endeavor to havo it performed; and 
1 desire you to certify as much ta them for thelr encouragement, T pray 
do this speedily after reecipt hereof, and I shall remain 

“ Your servant, 
“ Outven Caomwrtt.” = 








2 A short Lotter to the Committe of Carmarthen. The ancient 
* Tron-fornaces” ut Curmarthon, the  Commmitteo ™ sittinug thoro, the 
© Paper” or Proclamation from the Leaguer : these, and the other potas 
of this Letter, will be intolligible to the reader. 


* For my noNle Friends the Committee of Carmarthen: These. 


“Tum Lexoves nevore Peston, Oth Fume, 166k 
© Grerinans, —T hw nt this Bearer to you te desire wee male 
have your furtherance and assistance in procuring some neosssatios to 
be cast In the Tron-farasces in your county of Carmarthen, whieh will 
tho better enable us to reduce the Town and Castle of Pembroke, 


§ Commons Jowrnata, br. RIE and v. 115. 
# The Tupegrupher, edited by Sir £. Bryviges (London, March, 1791}, (r. 125189 
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“ The principal things aro: Shells for onr Mortar-ploeo ; the depth 
of them we desire may be of fourtecn inches and three-quarters of an 
inch, That which T desire at your hands is, To cause tho service to bo 
performed, and that with all possible expedition; that eo, if it be the 
‘will of God, the servie boing done, thos poor wasted countries may be 
froed from the burden of the Army. 

“To the next place, we desire some D cannon-shot, and some eul- 
Someta et ae for us, and heated to um 


# We'givo you thanks for your caro in holping us with bread and 
{word Wuef}. You do herein a very special service two the Stare; and 
Ido most camestly desire you to continue herein, according to our 
desire in the Tate Letters, I desire that copies of this Paper? may be 
poblished throughout sour county, and tha effects thereof observed; 
for the ease of the county, and w avold the wronging of the country 
mon. 

“"Not doubting the coutinuance of your cure to give uasiatauee to the 
‘Poblis in the worvicea we have in hand, I rost, 

“Your affections servant, 
“OQ, CnomweLt.” * 


& Letter found, some years ago, among the lumber of “St. Jillian's 
{Julian’s} old castlo of the Lords Herbert in Monmouthshire: ” Addross 
‘gone, and not eonjecturable with any certainty ; Lotter evidently genuine, 
and still hanging curiously aa postscript to Louor LX. (vol. xvii, 
p B14) of date the day before. 


[Por the Honorable Richard Herbert, at St, Jillion’s: These. | 
“Lracunn wnronn Prxnnone, 16th Juno, 1648, 

“Sr, —1 would have you to be informed that L have good report of 
‘Jour seeret practioas against the public advamage ; by means whervof 
that areh-traitor Sir Nicholas Kemoys, with his Horse, did surprise the 
Cutle of Chepstow: but wo have notable discovery, from the papors 
kes by Colonel Ewer® on recovering tho Castle, That Sir ‘Trevor 

Williams of Linngibhy was the Malignant who set on foot the plot. 
“Now I givo you this plain warning by Captain Nicholas and Cap- 





4 Beme Proclamation seemingly. — of the conceivable sort. 

2 iniphey"+ Graphic and Historical Mustrator (London, 1844), p. 309. “Original 
SB the bands of Kichard Williams, Eaq., Staplovon Mall, Horusy.'” 

(© Blagwer" be spall. 


—— a 
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tain Burges, That if you harbor or conceal either of the parties or abet 
their misdoinge, 1 will eauso your treasonable nest to be burat aboot 


ok ad  Oavmn Caonewana* 


4 In the Town Archives of Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, axe the 
following three Papers ; footmurks, still visihle, of Oliver's transit 
through thoeo parte. ‘Twelfth Jaly, dato of the first Paper, fa the mor- 
row after Peinkroke surmendered. 


(a) "To the Mayor and Aldermen of Haverfordwest. 


“We being anthorized by Parliament to view and eonsider what 
Garrisons and Places of Strength ure fit to be demolitibed ; and we find- 
ing that the Castle of Haverford is not tenable for the services of thie 
Statc, ond yot that it may bu posossed by ill-affectod porsoma, to tha 
prejudice of the peace of thes» parts: These are to authorize you to 
summon in the Hundrod of Roose and the iuhabitants of the Town anil 
County of Haverfordwest ; and that they forthwith demolish the several 
walls and towers of the mid Castlo, ¢0 as that the said Castle may not be 
pomomed hy the Enemy, to the endangering of the peace of thea parts. 

* Given under our hands this 12th of July, 1648, 


“ Roorr Lonr. Jons Loxr. 
Samsox Loxr. ‘THOMAS BAREOWE. 


+ We expect an account of your proceedings, with effect, i this Basie 
nos, by Saturday, being the 15th of Joly instant.” 





To which Oliver appends : — 


“Ip 6 speedy cours? be not taken to fulfil tho commande of this 
Worrant, I shall be necessitated to consider of settling « Garrison, 
“ OLIVER CROMWELL 


1 Monmouthsbire Mertia (Welsh Nowspaper] for September, 1845. Ine 
serted there, it would appear, along with other antiquarian fractions, in Very gw 
runt eoadition, by one Mr. W. ML. Townshend, 
{1858) dewd som yeare since. 












wrbury for one, —to whom (or to his successor, as the Atarmey 
Noto was aditremed. Noce pickel up in eenverting the old Mxsore 
onar lay & Farmhonse (whieh It ail is), and published, along with other afithe 
quaria Ugraggetion in 4 very dim and Belplest manner, by the Attemey who had 
dean in charge of that operation. 











*“ HoxogE® Siz, —Woe roevived an Onder froin your-Houer and the 
‘Commnitier, for the demolishing of the Custlo of Haverfordwest. Aceord- 
ing to which we have this day sot some workmen about it: bt_we Hind 
the work 20 difficalt to be brougiit about without powder to bliw it7hy, 
that it will exhanst an (bogo) sam of money, and will not in» loog’ 
time be effected. Bree 

© Wharefory wo become suitors of your Hovor that there may a com- 
petent quantity of Powder be spared out of the Ships, for the speedy 
effecting the work, and tho County paying for the vame. And wo liko~ 
wise desire that your Honor and the Comittee be pleased that the 

whole County may join with us in tho work; and that an Onder bo con- 
Siderod for the levying of s competent sum of mouey on the several 
Haudrode of the Cownty, for the paying for the Powder, and defraying 
the reat of the charge. 

© Thus boing over-bold to be troublesome to your Honor ; desiring 
to know your Honor’s resolves, — wo rest, 

“Your Honor’s hnmblo servants, 
“ Joun Puysxn, Mayor. 
Senkis Howenn, = Wittiaa Winttams. 
Wiiiam Bowes. Jon Davins. 
Roonr Bryans. Eruriparo Davis.” 


Guspowder cannot be spared on Tight ocension; and “levying of 
competent sums” have had their difficulties before now: here is the 
handier mothod : — 


(c) “Te the Mayor and Aldermen of Haverfordwest. 

“Wherese upon view avd consideration with Mr. Roger Lort, Mr. 
Samson Lon, and the Mayor and Aldermen of Haverfordwest, it is 
thought fit, for the preserving of the peace of this County, that the 
Carle of Hnverfordwest should be «peedily demolished : 

“Those are to authorize you to call unto your amixtando, in the 
Perioetanoe of thie exercise (1), the Inhabitants of the Hundreds of 
Dungleddy, Dewlsland, Kemis, Roose and Kilgerran ; who aro hervby 
required to give you assistance. 

“Given wader our hands thio Lith of July, 1648, 

“ Ourven Cromwxtt, 
[and the two Lorts in a corner of the Paper].”# 
4 Printed in Webiman Newspaper (Carmarthen, 2h Dec. 1848). 


_ . = 
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~ No, 12, 
Lerrnh ro Tm Dansy-House Coumitres arres Prestos 
2, Barres. 
1% [Vol vii. p. 240] 


~ Saum day with that Lotter in the Text, urging tho York Commit 


tee to help im pursuit of Duke Hamilton, Oliver writes home for 


“ To the Right Honorable the Committee of Lords and Commons, at 
Derby Howse: These. Haste, haste. 


“Wika, 24 Angust, 1648, 

“My Loxns axp Gesrieaex, —I did not (veing stenitened with 
time) send you au Account af tho great bloasiag. of God npow your 
Anny: —I ust it is satisfactory to your Lordships that tha Hoosp 
had [it a0 fully presented to them. 

“My Lonls, it eannot be imagined that so great a business as this 
could be without some kes;—although I [confess] very little compared 
with the weightiness of the Engagement; there being on ovr part not 
sn Hundmd Slain, yot many Wounded. And to our little it is a ral 
weakening, for indeod we are but a handful. 1 submit te your Lond 
ships, whether you will think fit or no To reerait onr Loss; wo having 
bot Pive poor Regiments of foot, and our huree so excoodingly battered 
fas I never sow them in all my life, 

“It is not to be doubted but your Enemy's desigus are deep : this 
Blow will make them very angry: tho priuciples they went oo were 
such aa should a little awaken Englishwen ; for I havw hoant i fiven 
‘very good hands of their own party, thnt the Duke made this the angu- 
ment to his Anny, That the Lands of the Country and — (ilegitte the 
ect line of two, from ruin of the paper ; the seorde Tost mean elenrly, 
“That the Scots were to share our lands amony them, amid come to 
inhadit the compuered country :"" a cery high figure af rumor indeed £) — 
which accordingly is done in part, there being a Transplantation of many 
sromen and children and of whole families ia Westmoreland and Cum- 
Derland, a T am credibly informed [for the moment!]— Much more 
imbght be said; but I forbear, [ offor it to your Lordships that Money 





2 Ay Letter LTV. (rupee, vol. xv. pp. 28-342) 
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tay be [sent] to pay the fout and horse to some equality. Some of thse 
that aro here soventy days before I rnarched from Windsor into Wales 
have not had any yay; and amongst the horse, my own Regiment and 
some others ute much behind. Twish your Lonishipe may manago 
fe for the beet advantage, and not be wanting to yourselves in what is 
Baeessary: whioh ie the end of my offering these things to yon. My 
Lands, Money is not for Contingnncies 20 as were to be wished; we have 
‘very many things to do which might ba bettor done if wo had where 
withal Our Foot want Clothes, Shoce and Stockings ; these ways and 
weather have shattered them all to pieces: that which was the grent 
Mow t our Horse was (beside the weather and incessant marches) our 
‘Marchi ton miles to fight with the Enemy, and a Fight continuing four 
Boars in us dirty a placo us over I xaw horse stand in, aul, spun the 
tmatter, the eoutinaance of this Fight two days mor together in our 
the Enemy, and lying close by him in the mire —[wothe again 

+ +» until at length we broke him at ancar. . , a grout 

Ber oie ney « miles towards Lancaster ¢ who caine 
+= - 10 us, and were with ux in all the Action). —'Thesa things 

[ thonghs flt to intimate, not knowing what is Bt to ask, because I know 
met bow your Affhirs stand, nor what you ean supply. 

“T have scut Major-General Lambert, upon the day I reeeived the 
Bsclosed, with shove two thousand horse and drigoons aud about 
foertees thousand foot in proeccution of tho Duko and tho Nobility 
Scotland with hits who will, E doubt aot, have the blowing of Gud 

j hin fn the business But indocd hie horse are oxcouling weal 
weary. —T have sent to Yorkshire and to my Lord Grey w alarm 

all parts to = prosecution: nod if they bo not wantiag to the work, 
Time not haw inany can ewape, Tam marched myself back to 
Prosion;—and so on towarda Monro or otherwio, ax God shall 


i ane Gill out, I shall roprosent them to you; and ret my 








Your most humble (servant), 
“ Oiver Cromwatn”! 





Ivf, (1.) 222. Original, elued inside end out by Cromwell; 
malldew and . 
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No. 13. 


Lerrer to THe Drnny-Housr Commerran mx 1648, 
. (Vol. xv, p. 367.) 


RecArrrcLATmNo what ia already known in tho Tost : finds ite place 
bere, 


See en eee 


“Noman, 20th Sept, 1068, 

* My Lonps axp Gextinuex, —I did, from Alnwick, write to Sir 
Willian Armyn? an account of our condition ; and recommended to him 
divers particular considerations about your affairs hero in the North, — 
with & desire of particular things « be done by your Lordships’ appalnt- 
maonty in order to the carrying on of your affairs, I sond you here a copy 
‘of the Summons that was sent to Berwick? when I was come as far ax 
Alnwick ; as also of a Letter written to the Committee of Eetates of 
Scotland ;*—T mean thowe who we did presume were convened as Bas- 
tates, and wore tho men that managed the business of tho War. But 
thore being, ax T Iearned siuce, none such; the Earl of Roxburgh and 
some others having deserted, so that thoy aro not able to make a Com- 
mittee; —TI believe the said Letter is supprossod,* and retained in the 
Sands of Colonel Bright and Mr. William Rowe. For whom we [had] 
obtained a safe Convoy to go to the Estates of that Kingdom with eur 
said Lettor; the Governor of Borwick’s Answer to our Summons leading 
us thereunto. By advautage whereof we did instract them to give all 
aseurances to the Marquis of Argyle and the Honest Party in Scotland, 
—who we heard were gathered together in a considerable Body about 
Edinburgh, to make opposition to the Earl of Lanark, Monro, and thelr 
Annies, — of our good affection to them. Wherowith they weat the 
VGth of this month. 

“ Upon the 17th of this month Sir Andrew Ker and Major Strahan, 
with divers other Seots Gentlemen, brought me this enclosed Letter, 
aligned by the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, as your Lordships will 





1 Original Member for Grantham ; one of the Committon, and from of old busy 
tn those International coucerma, 

# Latter LXX. (vol. xii. p. B89). ® Latter LXXIL (vol. evil. ps 358). 

4 Not “aupprewed" thongh ik cannot be received except unolicially (vol. xvi 
p 380) 
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fon They alto showed ne their Instructions, and a Paper containing 
the matter of thei Trraty with Lanark and Monro; as aleo an Exposta- 
Jaden opon Lanark’s breach with them, —in filling upon Argyle and 
iis mou, eoutrary to agreement, whorein the Marquis hardly cosapod, 
they having beld of his, but seven hundred of his men were killed 
ae! ‘Whowe Papce 1 aleo wind hore enclosed to your Lord 


* So soon as those Gentlemen camo to mo, I called a Council of Wary 
the resolt whereof was the Letter directed to the Lord Chanoellar;* x 
Copy whereof your Lordships have hers enclosed. Which I delivered to 
Sir Andrew Ker and Major Strahan; with which they returned upon 
‘the 18th, being tho next day. 

# Tipon private discourse with these Gontlemen, Ido Sud the condi- 
‘tion of theit Affainennd their Army to bo thas: ‘Tho Karl of Lanark, the 
Earl of Crawford avd Lindsay, Mouro, and their Army, hearing of our 
aduumoe, and mnderstanding the condition and endeavors of their Adver- 
series, — marched with all speed to got possession of Stirling-Bridge; 
that so they might have throo parte in four of Sootland at their backs, 
to mise inca, and to enable themselves to carry on thelr designs. They 
‘sore about 5,000 Poot, and 2,500 Hors. ‘The Earl of Leven, who is 
‘shoeen General ; the Marquis of Argyle, with the Honest Lords and 
Gentlemen, David Losloy being the Lieutenant-General : [these] having 
sheet 7,000 Poot, but very weak in Hore, —lie about six miles this 
fide the Enemy. Thear that their Infantry consists of mon who como 
40 them out of commienco; and are generally of the Godly People of 
that Nation, which they express by their piety and devotion in their 
ee htm 78 © SH. Behr end Bose Body 

ane. 





‘@T thiake it ix not unknown to your Lordships what directions T have 
reeelved fram you fur the prosecution of oar lato Victory. Wheroof 1 
‘shall be bold to remember a clanse of your Letor; which was, * That 
T thould proseceto the remaining Party in the North, and not leave 
BBY Of thom, wheresnever thoy go, to bo a beginning of a new Army; 
or cases to pureac the Victory till I finiah and fally completo it with 
he rendition of those Towns of Berwick and Carlisle, which most un- 
fostly, aid ngainet all obligations, and tho Troatios then in force, thes 

and garrisimed against us! 

# Tu onder wherwanto, I marchod to the Borders of Scotland: where I 
found the whole Country so haraxsed and impoverished by Monro and 


4 Bishop Gathry"s Memoirs. # Letter LXXIL. (vol. xvii. p. 360) 
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the Forces with him, that the Country was no way able to bear ns om 
the English side; but we mast necessarily havo ruined both your Army 
and the Subjeots of this Kingdom, who would not have had bread for a 
day if wo hind continued among them. Tn prosecution of your Orders, 
and in nuewer to the nocessities of your friends in Scotland, and their 
desires; and ocusidering the necessity of marching into Sootland, to pre- 
ent the Governor of Berwick from patting of provisions into his Garr 
tous on the Scots side, whereof he is at present in some want, aa ire 
aro informed, —I marehed a good part ef the Army over Tweod yester- 
day about noon, the residuc being to come after as conveniently as we 
may. 


“Thos have [given yonr Loniships an siecount. of oar present sonili« 
tion and cugagement. And having done ao, I must discharge my duty i 
remembering to yaur Lordships the Desires formerly expressed in my 
Letters to Sir William Annyn and Sir John Evelyn, for enpplies ; and 
in partioular for that of Shipping to be upon these Coasts, who may 
farnish us with Ammanition or other neceaserica wheresoovor God shall 
lead us; there belng extromo difficulty to supply ua by land, without 
great nnd stroug convoys, which will weary ont ond destroy our Horse, 
and casnot well come 10 us if the Tweed be up, without going very far 
about. 

+ Having laid those things before you, T rest, 

“Your Lordships’ most humble servant, 
“Quiver Cromwan. 





“P.8, Whilst we are here, I wish there be no neglect of the Business 
fn Cumberland and Westmoreland. 1 have sent Orders both into Lan- 
cashire aud to the Hors before Poutefmet. T should be glad your 
Lordships woold second them, and those other considerations exproasad 
in my Desires to Sir William Armyu thereabouts.” + 


2 Old Pamphlet (in Parliamentary History, xvil. 481. 
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No. 14. 
‘Lerres ox Benaty or Youxo Cnotwenr. 
[Vol. x0. para] 
“Warrrrs on the march from Carlisle to Pontefract. 


“ To the Honorable en Lael, ree Enquire, Speaker of the House of 
mons: These, 


“ Bonovairmeavan, B8th October, 1048, 

# Su, —T do not often troutle yoo in purtionlar businessos; Lut 1 
hall be bold now, upon tho desire of a worthy Gentleman, Lieutenaut- 
Celowel Cholmely, to entroat your favor In bis behalf. 

{The care stands thus. His con Major Cholmaly, who was bold fa the 
Fight against the Scots at Berwick, was Costom-muster at Carlisle; — 
the Gentlirnan {had} merited well from you. Sinow his death, his aged 

Father, having Yost this his Eldest Son tn your service, did resolee to use 
his endeavors to procure the place for a Younger Son, who had Wkewixo 
been in yourservies. And resolving to obtain my Letter to sone friends 
Shext it, did acquaint an wndertenant of theplace for bis Sou with this his 
Purpose To come to me to the borders of Scotland to obtain the mld Let 
ter; — which the said servant [or undortonant] did cay, Was very well. 

* And when the mid Lieutynant-Colouel was come for my Lever, 
(his tenant immediately hastons away to London; whero he, in o very 
eireamyenting and dectitful way, prefers Petition to the House of Com- 
imeem; gets w roferenice to the Committee of the Navy; who approve 
of the said saa (the uadertenant) by the mediation of some gentlemen: 
= bet I bear there is a stop af It in tho Houne. 

TMs Bumble sult to you ls, That if Colonel Morgan dv wait upon 

about this business, —T having given you this true information of 

ice of if, as T have received it, —you would be pleased to farther 

bis Steire eonetrning Lioutenant-Colonel Cholmely’s youngest Son, 

that fe may lave the place conferred upou him; and that you would 
some of my friends herewith. 

“By which you will very much oblige, 

Your must hamble servant, 
“ Ourver Cnomvrnt.” * 





Meare, L euppeoe, when he ended his marnudingy in that quarter 


Terme ase Gs Cay, 1: 0 
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No. 15. 


ConnmsronpEnce wirn THe Mayor or WaATRRFORD, 
[Vol xviis p. 408.) 


Pursrxvan in the anonymous Fragment of a Narrative, moro than 
‘ance referred to, are these Letters and Replies :— 


‘Lerren 1. “ To the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Waterford. 
“ Kitaanny, sean Wareevonn, 2st Nov. 1609. 

“Gexrtemex, —I have received information that you hitherto ree 
fuso & Garrison of tho Enemy to be iroposed upon you; as also that 
some Factions in the Town aro very active still, notwithstanding your 
refusal, to persuade you to the contrary, 

“Being come into these parts, not to destroy people and places, but 
to save them, that mou may live comfortably aud happily by their 
trade, {f the fault be not in themsnlves ; and purporing also, by God's 
assistance, to redace this City of Waterford to its duo obedienec, as 
‘He shall dispose the matter, by Force, or by Agreement with you upon 
‘Terms wherein your own good avd happinces, and that of your wives, 
childewn and families may consist, notwithstanding [what] «ome busy. 
headed porsona may protend to tho contrary; [and] knowing that if 
after all this you shall receive a Garrison, it will probably put you 
‘out of a capacity te make any such Acconi for yoursclves, which was 
the ease of the ruin of the Town and peaple of Wexford, —TI thought 
fit to lay these things before you; leaving you to use your own judg- 
snout therein, 

* And if any shall have 2 much power upon you a8 to persuade you 

‘that these are the counsels of an enemy, I doubt ix will hardly prove, 

in the oud, that they gave you better. You did ouce live flourishingly 

under the power (sic) and in commerce with Eugland. It shall be 

your own faults if you do not so again. I and these intimations 

timeously to you: woigh them wells it so behooves you. I reat, 
“Your lowing friend, 








“Ouiver Crown” 
Repiy 1. For General Cromwell, General of the Parliament Forees 
in Ireland. 
“Waranvorn, 284 November, 164th 


“Myr Lonp,—Your Letter of the Slat, directed to me and my 
Aldonocu, we have, by your Trampet, rvcelved. Your Londehipfe 
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adie, as wo do all others, we weigh with she condition of our eafety 5 
an 60 far aball mako use thereof aa it contributes to the same. 

“ For your intentions of reducing this City, by Foreo or Agreement 
—ne wo will by all prasible moans endeavor our natural defence against 
the first, so happily will wo not be avorso to the latter, —if we shalt 
find it not dishonorablo nor destructive, And for that purpose [we] do 
eine your Lordship will rant us a Cessation, for fifteon days, from 
all net of hostility; and send as Safv-eonduets, with blanks for the 
ten we sball qoploy, wo treat with your Londabip; and in the interim 
being your Anny no nearer this City than now It is. 

“We have learned not to alight adviee, If wo find tt wholescme, oven 
from an enomy’s hand; nor to deny him each thanks as it merits. And 
if your Lonlship should deny us the time we look for, we doubt. not, 
—with the men we have already in Town, though we should reeaivo 
© more,—to make good this Place, till the Power of the Kingdom 
rolioves ua, 

“To signify which to your Lordship, the Counell aud Commons havo 
Led thelr commands on mo, my Lord, 

“Your very loving friend, 
«Jonx Lyvern, Mayor of Waterford.” 








Lerrer 2. “For the Mayor, Aldermen, or other Governor or Governors 
of the City of Waterford. 
“Pros ar Case nevors Warevonn, 
uth November, 1644. 
“Gextimuex,—T expected to have heard from you before this, by 
my Trumpet; but ho not coming to me, 1 thought fit to aond, ‘That F 
might have an account given me, how you have disposed of him, Aad 
Aieave farther trouble, I havo thought fit 
“Heroby to summon you To surrender the City and Fort into my 
Lands, to the uo of tho Stato of England, 
#1 expect to receive your answor to theso things; and rest, 
“ Your servant, 
“Oniver Cromwnul.” 


Rerry 2, “ For the Licutenant-General Cromwell. 
“Warknvonn, ih November, 1649, 
“My Loxp, —Your Lotter of tho 24th 1 have received even now; 
fu which you desire an account of your Lordship’s Trampeter, sent with 
former Letter to vs; and summon va to deliver your Lordship this 
City and Port. 
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“Your Lordship'e former Letter by your Trumpeter we have nn- 
swered yesterday morning; aud do doubt, by the ‘Trumpeter’s not 
coming to you, he might have suffered sean mischance by going the 

‘Kilkunny way. We therefore vow seul you a Copy of that 
Anewor;! to which wo dedire your Lorship's resolution. Bator we 
recelve which, we cannot make farther answer vo the rest of your 
Letter. 

“We therefore desire you will despatch the Safe-couduet desired, 
acid forbear nets of hostility during the Tresty;—and you dhall BS very 
soon attended by Comtuiasioners from, my Lord, 

“Your Lordship's servant, 
“Joux Lyymrr, Mayor of Waterford.” 


Lerran 3. “To the Mayor and Aldermon of the City of Waterford. 
© [Brome Warnvonn,) 24th No 7 Me 

“Stns, — My first Trumpet not being yet come to me, muakestme sus 
peet that, as you say, he has euffered sure miechanoe going by the way 
ofthe Couuty of Kilkenny. 

“(11 1 hiod ewoaived your Letter sooner, I ehould noverthéloss, by the 
help of God, have marched ap Ww this place as I have done. And as fur 
your desire of u Treaty, Lam more willing two that way, for tho preven 
tion of blood and rnin, than to the otheref Poree ;— although If neces= 
sitated therenato, you and wo are under the overruling Power of Gedy 
who will dispase of you and us as He pleaseth, 

# As to a Cosation for Fifteen Daye, E shall not agroo thervuntos be 
‘exusen far shorter tine may bring this Business to a conclusion as welle 
But for Four or Five Days I am content that there be a Cessation of all 
acts of hostility betwixt your City and this Anny; — provided you give 
me sseuranoe That, in the mean time, no sildiens not now in your 
City be received inte it, during the Cessation, uor fur twenty-four hours 
aftor. 

“Lexpect to have your present auswer hereto: because, if this be 
agreed to, Lahall forbear any nearer upprouch during the mid Cessation, 

“ Your servant, 
“ Oniver CROMWELE- 





*T have by this Boarer retarnod a Safe-couvoy, as you desire, for what 
Commissioners yon think fit to soul out to mo. * 


I Reply 3) adreesty gbwen, 
# Fragment of Narrative | in Apscough MSS. no. 4760, pp Ob <b sega 


ae EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. m1 


No. 16. 


Excnaxor or Prusoxnns: Rexncapo Wooam 
[Vel xvi. p. 60.) 


‘Tim Narrative Pragment above cited has these wonls, in reference to 
the aifnir at Pasingu and ite consoquonces: “ At thas time, thero being 
one Captain Caufield a prisoner ut Clonmel, # stranger to the General, 
bat boing prisoner on an English account, the Aroy concerned them- 
selves for bia, and ata Council of War certain Votes were passed,” 
whieh we shall soon rend : — 


\ For Léeutenant- General Farrell, Governor of Clonmel. 
[Comm, 4th Jannary, 1649.) 

“ At the Connell of War held at the City of Cork, the fourth day of 
January, Anno Domini, 1649, wheroat the Lord-Licatenant of Tre 
Tnnd, the Lord President of Munstor,? Sir Hardrosa Waller knight, and 
Givers other chief Officers of the Army were present, it was resolved aa 
followeth = — 

“1. That a Letter be seut, by Lieutenaut-General Parrell’s Trumpet, 
to let him know, That for every private Foot-acldier of our party, pris~ 
seer with him, whom he shall release, he shall have so many of bis 
Jrivate soldiers, prisoners with us, relonsed for thom ; and for every 
‘Trooper of ours which he shall release, he shall have ‘Two private 
Foot-saldiers released for him. 

“2 That the Lord-Lieutonant is rowly to rolenac Officers of like 
quality for such Olfeers of ours as are in thelr power ; nnd that he will 
deliver @ Major of Foot for a Captain of Horse, and two Captains of 
Foot for a Captain of Horse; and se proportionably, 

©% Or that ho will deliver Major-Goaoral Butler, the Earl of Or- 
tmond's Brother, for thosa Officers of ours now in thelr eustody.” 


“Stn, — Having lawly weeived an advertiseinent, thet some of the 
prineipol Officors of the Irish Army did send menacing Orders to the 
Goveruer of Clonmel, to be comrnunicated w the Lord Broghil, Thas if 
we Gid pat to death Colonel Wogun, they were roady to put Captain 
CanSeld 4 death, — T thought fit vo offer to you the equal Exchanges be- 
‘fire mentioned ; Iearing you to your election. Which when you perform, 
there stall be just and honest performance on my part. Aud withal to 

4 Iretom. 


—_— - py a 
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lot yon know, That if any shall think to put such conditions m me that 
I may not execute « Person #0 obnoxions as Wogan, — who did not only 
doteay his trust In England, but counterfeited the Genaral’s hand, thereby 
tw carry his men (whom he had seduced) into a Porvign Natlon,* to 
invade Englund, onder whom be had taken pay, and from whose servieo 
he was not discharged; and with the said Nation did invade England 
und ath since, contrary to the said trust, taken up arns hero: — "That 
[then I say] us I am willing to the Exchanges aforessid 5 00 [if] that 
equality be denied me, T would that all concerned should mnderstand, 
‘Thas I am resolved to deal with Colonel Wogwo us 1 shall see cause, 
and be satisfied in my eonsclenee and Judgment to de. And if any- 
thing thereapoa shall bo done to Captain Cvnficld a is menaced, I think 
fit toot you kuow, That I shall, as God shall euablo me, put all thou 
that oro with 100 at eaeeey for life, into the nine eandition. 

Your servant, 








“ Ouiver Cromwnnta * 
Soares 
No. 17. 
TReLAND: ARRANGEMENTS FoR THn AnwixtsrRaTiON or JueTscn 
THERE. 
(Vol. xvii. p, ot.) 


“ For my very worthy Friecwd John Sadler, Hsq., one of the Masters of 
the Chancery in Eugland > These. 
™ Comme, Fiat December, 1648, 
“Sun, — To puts bsiness of wolght suddenly to your considermtion 
may perhaps beget ao much prejudice as may cause you either not Ks 
think of ft at all, or to ineline to the worser part when you resilve. 
'Vhe thing I have to offer hath beon thonght upon by us, as you will 
perceive by the reasons wherewith we enforee ft; and we do willingly 
teadoe it to you; desiring God, not you, may give us the anewer, 
“That a Divine Preseace hath gene along with ms in the Late 
transactions in this Nation, I believe most good men are senalble of, anil 
thaskfal to God for; and arp persuades! that He hath x farther end: and 
that as by this dispensation Ho hath manifested His ceverity and jrstiog, 
fo thore will bes time wherein He will manifest grace und merey, in 
1 Beotlaad: to Join Hamilton and his Leyogement. 
9 Fragment of Narrative: in Aysoough MSS. no, 4789, ubl supe. 
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whieh He so much delights. ‘To ns who are employed as inatruments 
in this work tho contentment that uppers is, That we are doing our 
‘Master's work; thatwe have His presence snd blessing with us ;—and 
that we live tn hope to sco Him canve wara to cease, and bringing in 
that Kingdom of Glory and Peaco which Ho hath promised, This be 
ng 40, a8 tho hope thorcof occasions ourcomfort, s0 tho sesing some way 
sade alrouly cannot bat [ralso) ope that goodness and mercy intends 
to visit this poor Island. ‘Therefore in what we may as poor instra- 
‘inésts, [we] cannot bot be endeavoring to answer the mind of God as 
‘opportunity offore iteolf. 

© Pina Tot mo wll you, in divers places where wo come, we find the 
people very geoody after the Word, and looting to Christian moctings ; 
toneh of that prejudice that ies upou poor people in England being « 
stranger to their minds, And truly we have hoped muoh of it is dono 
in simplicity ; and T mind you the rather of thls because it is a sweet 

if not an earnest, of tho good wo expect. 

“In the pext place, our coudition was such at our arrival here, — by 
reason of tho War, and provalency of the Enemy, — that there was a 
‘Geolution of the whole frame of Government; there being no visible 
sxthority residing in porsons intrusted to uot aocording to tho forms of 
Jem, except in two corporations (Dublin and Derry at our arrival), in 
this whole Land. Aud although it hath plossod God to give ue much 
‘werisury, yet how to fall suddenly tuto that way again, I see not; or ts 
it for the prosont practicable, Wherefore I am constrained, of my own 
authority, to issue oyt Commissions to persous to hear and determine 
‘the present oontroversies that do ariae, as thoy may. 

© Sir, it seems to mo we have a great opportunity to set up, watil the 
Parliament’ shall otherwise detormino, a way of doing justice amongst 
these poor people, which, for the uprightness und cheapuess of it, may 
sxesedingly guin epon them, — who have been acoustomed to ax much 
injustios, tyranny and oppression from their landlonls, the great mea, 
‘ad those that should havo done them right, as (I believe) any people 
fo that which wo call Christendom. And Indeed [they] are accounted 
‘the bribing’st [20 to speak!) pooplo that aro; they having boon inured 
thereto. Sir, if jnatice were freely and impartially administered here, 
the foregoing darkness und corruption would make it look so much the 
ore and beautiful ; and draw more hearts afer it!—I am 
Keath to write whist the consequences might be, or what may be said 
pos this subject ;—and therefore I shall lot you know my desire iu 
a word. 

| Phere uses to be a Chief-Justice in the Province of Munster, who 
‘Raving some others with him in assistance uses to hoar and detormine 
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Causes depending there: you are desired hy me to aceapt of that em 
ployment. 1 do believo that nothing will suit your mind better than 
having a standing Salary for the same; that 0 you may not be troubled 
within ccenmon allowances, whiek have been to others (1 doabt) but = 
color to theireovetous practices. I dire assure yon [of] £1,000.0 year, 
balf-yearly, to be paid by evee parts, as your allowance ;—and although 
this be more tan bath usually been allowed, yet shall we have whese- 
with roadily to make performunes, if you accept, 

“Tknow not hew far this desire of mine will be interpreted by you 
sn call: but sure Tam 1 have not done anything with « clearer breast, 
vor wherein I do wore approve my heart to the Lonk aud His people in 
sincerity and wprightaess ;—tho Lord direct you what todo. 1 desiee 
a fow things of yout Ket my Letter be as little seen as you may;— you 
know what constructions are usually pnt npon sume men’s actings; and 
(were it fit to be committed to paper) woald [be] if T should exy That 
this Business, by the blessing of God, might bo so managed aa might 
abate moch superilcity. I desire you not to discourse of the allowance 
bat to some choice frionds Next I could dosiro, if you have any se- 
qualntance with Mr, Graves the Lawyer, you would move him 4 the 
acceptance of a place here, which should be honorable, aud not to his 
outwanl disadvantage And auy other godly and able inan you knew 
of, Let me have your mind #0 seon as conveniently you may; and 
whether you have tried asy as is desired, and whom, and what return 
they make. 

& Desising your prayers, I rest, 7 

“ Your affectionate friend and servant, 
“ Outven Cromwenn.”* 


Sadler did not go; Johu Cook, Advoento famed in the King's trial, 
went. Of Graves E know nothing. Sadler has left some Booka ¢ indi 
cating © strange corer of dreamy imaginativencas ia his otherwise solid, 
Jucid avd pions mind, A man much esteemed by Hartib, Milionts 
frieod, nnd by the world legal and ether. Ho coatinved one of the 
Masters in Oliver's new Chancery, when the number wan eedoged 
to aks. 


2 General Dictionery (oy Birch, Bernard, &e. London, 1739), vol. hx. pp. 19, 90, 
{ Safter (materiale furnished by ~ Thos. Sadier, Depury Clerk of the Pelli! s 
Gemcendant of this Setier’s). 
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od No. 18. 


Taxtasp: OreeaTioss ov Tererany. 
{Vol viii. p. 28.) 


Covoxm, Pare & in Cork, “with ocar five hundred foot," stnoe 
November Inst; Broghil, Fenton, and their relation to him, were also 
indicated ia the Toxt.t 


“ For Colonel Phayr, Governor of Cork: Thence, Hante, haste. 


FRTMann, 9th Fobroary, 1640, 

“St, —It hath plensed God to bo vory gmcions to un hitherte, in 
the pomtoning of Cashel, Fethard and Roghill Castle, without any blood. 
‘Callan cost we at lense four or fire men ; but we are possoesed of it also, 
and of divers «ther places of good importance. We are in the very 
dowels of Tipperary; and hope, will lie advantageously (by the blos- 
fag of God) for Exrther attempts. 

“Many places take op oor ion: wherofore T must necds be earnest 
With you to spare ns what you can. Ef you can send Two Companies 
nore of your Regiment to Mallow,* do it. If not, one at tho least; 
that 60 my Lord Broghil nay spare un two or threo of Colonel Ewery’a, 
Se meet hire with the reat of his* Regiment at Fermoy, 

“ Give Colonel Ewers what assistance you can in the Business T hare 
fests him aboot. Salute all my Friends with soo. My stevicn to Sir 
Willian Fenton. Proy fur os. 1 rest, 

“ Your very loving friend, 
“ Otaver CROMWEIAe 





“[P-S.) Sir, if you think that we draw you too low fa mon while 
Weare imactive, —L persue you are in ow danger; however, I desire 
yen wold mesko this use ef it, Torid the Town of Cork of suspicions 
tad Gl-affoected persons ss fant ms you can. And herein deal with 
weer + 


“|g beaflmalatal 488, 489, 

2 Maryalle * & orig. * Le. Colonel Ewers’s. 

4 Gentlenants Macasive for Merch, 1943, p. 956. Fndorsod, by Phayr, “The 
Le, Laut Letter to mee the ninth of Feb! 1649; About ending men.” nother 
heed there fe Stes written on Wis outside © Malt) powest."’ — mncaning, probably for 
Phayr's lformation, Mellow posers) (sul, uid old of). 
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No. 19, 


‘Hasruto axn Duxnan Barri 
[Vol. xviti. p. 195. 


Hwns, by the kiuduess of R. Ornston, Eeq., Neweastle-on-Tyne, are 
now (for our Third and all othor Editions) tho Letters themeolves. 
‘This Geutlernan, Grandson of the “ Stoward of the Haselriga” mox- 
tioned {n vol. xviii. p. 142, possosses all the Four Cromvell Lotters 
alluded to by Brand; and has now (May, 1547) beneficently furnished 
an exact copy of them, privately printed. Letter CXXXIX. alone is 
autograph ; the other Threo are in @ Clork's hand. Letter CRXXIX., 
Latter CXL, theso and tho Two which follow hero, it appears, Mr. 
0s Grandfathor “begged from the fire, on a day when mach destrac= 
tion of old Letters and waste Papers was going on at Nosoly Hall," — 
Letter CXXXIX. and all England are somewhat obliged to him! Here 
«are the othor Two :— 


1. “For the Honorable Sir Arthur Haselrig, Governor of Neweastle : 
These 


™ DoxnAn, Sth September, 1690. 

“3im,— After much deliberation, we can find no way how tw dis- 
pose of those Prisonors that will be consisting with those two ends (to 
wit, the not losing then and the not starring them, neither of whieh 
would wo willingly inear) but by seoding them into England; where 
the Counell of State may exereiso their wisdom aud better jadgment in 
80 disporsing and disposing of thom, as that they may not suddenly 
return ty your prejudice, 

“ We havo dexpatohod away near 5,000 poor wretches of them  vory 
many of which, it's probable, will die of their wounds, or be tendered 
unserviceatile for time to come by reason thoreof. 1 bave writter to the 
Council of State, desiring them to direct how they shall be disposed of: 
and I make no question bat you will hasten the Prisoners sp South- 
wards, avd secoud my desires with your own to the Counell. I know 
you are a man of business. Thit, not being every-day’s work, will 
willingly be performed by you; especially considering you have the 
commands of your Superior. 

“Sir, T Judge it exceeding necessary you send us up what Horse and 
Foot you can, with all possible expedition ; especially considering that 
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indeed our men Esl! very sick ; and If the Lord shall please to enable us 
eMiectaally to proseoute thit Basiness, to the which He hath openod a0 
gracious 9 way, no tox kanws but that it may produeo a Peaco to Eng 
land; and much secarity and confort to God's People, Whorefaro I 
prey yoo, eontinae to give what furtherance you cau to this Work, by 
speeding such wspplic# to 8 as you can possibly spare. — Not having 
mxoro ag peosent, I rest, 
“ Your affeetionate friend and servant, 
“ Ouvex Cxomwent”? 


2. “For the Honorable Sir Arthur Haselrig, Governor of Newcastle: 
These. Haste, haste. 


“Roexnemant, Oh September, 1050. 


# Sti, —I eannct but hasten you in sending up what Pores possibly 
you ean. ‘This enolosnd was intended tw you on Saturday, bat eould 
fot come. F 

4 We are not able to carry on our business as we would, nntil we have 
‘wherewith to keep Edinburgh and Leith, —until we attompt, and aro 
acting, firwands. Wo have not, in these paris [at such a season of the 
Plat}, aboxe two months to keop tho field. Theroforu expedite what 
qeoesn! Aad T desire you to seud us free Masons ;—you know not 
the importance of Leith. 

TY hope your Northern Guests are come to yon, Dy this time. T 
Pray you let humanity be exercised towards thom ; 1 am persundod it 
wil Te comely, Lot the Officers be bopt at Newcastle, some sent to 
Lyne, same to Chester. 

7 have uo moro; but rest, 

Your affectionate servant, 
- “ Ouiven Ceomwent. 


“I desire, a8 forces como ap, I may hoar from timo to time what they 
att, how thelr marches are laid, aud when T may expect them, 
+My service to the dexr Lady."* 


§ Original in the posession of R. Ormston, Neweantto-on-Tyno, 
IF Orieieal Ia the persion of 2. Ormston, Kay, Neweastloon-Tyne. Beskdes 
the Signature, “My service to tho dear Lay” is also autograph. 


hast | 
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No. 20. 


Four Lerrars ro Tre Sreaker, IX BRRALP OF IXDIVIDUAL 
Minirany Gextomeey, Asp tim Cranes. 


Tatler 11, in behalf of Colonel Malovorer's Family, 


[To the Right Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England: These.) 
Eomentnan, 2th Dec, 1630, 

“Ria Hoxoxanne, —Tt having pleased God w take away by 
doath Colonel John Maleverer, a very usofal momber of this Army, L 
thought it requisite to move you on the behalf of his sad Widow and 
seven ainall Children. * 

“1 noed not say much. His faithfulness in your service, and his 
‘shoerfulnoss to bo spent in tho samo, is vory woll known. And truly, 
‘he bad a spirit very much beyond bis natural strength of body, having 
wndorgeno many tits of sicknoes during this hant servieo ka your fiold, 
wher» he was constant and diligent fn bis charge ; and, notwithstanding 
tho weakness of hie body, thoaght himself boand in conscience to eon 
tinue to the utmost, preferring the Public service before his private 
relations, And (as I have been crodibly informed) his losses by the 
Royal and Malignant Party have been very yroat ; being occasioued by 
hie appearing with tho first in his Country for the Parliament. 

“T have therefore made bold to represent these things befoce you, 
that you may timely consider of thote that ho hath loft behind him, 
aud bestow sowe mark of favor and respect upon them towards thelr 
comfortable subsistence, 1 rest, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“Oniven Cromyrntt." 





Letter 2d, in behalf of John Arundel of Trerice, 


Oliver is now in Seotlana, busy enough with groat matters ; munt not 
noglect the small elther. Military Gentlemen, Ex-Royalist even, apply- 
ing 10 the Lord-General in their distros, to be a frequent item 
just now. ‘To whom how can be be deaf, if it is undeserved distress T — 
“This Enclosed"? is from an Ex-Royalist Gentleman, Ms. Johm 


§ Tanner MSS, (in Cary, Ii. 245). 2 Mid. th 206, 
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Arundel of Trectoe fx Cornwall ; and relates to what is now an old 
story, the Surrender of Pendennis Calo to Faisfax's people (August, 
1618); in which ee a ny sania of Rooselo Petie 
mentary Oficial, vutlere Inge darnge at this time,—a fine of wot lea 
‘than £10,000, “ 


justice, but the houor of the Ary is concerned, Mr. John haa weittea 
to the Lond-General, —the Trerice Arundels, be allezes furherwte, 
having «nee *‘ Dad the hovor to stand in come friendship, or even kin- 
ship, with your noble funily.” Oliver, during thas burried first visit to 
Glaaggone, writes in consequence > — 

[Zo the Bight Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of tha 

Parliament of England: These.) 
“Gtasoow, sbi Aprils WOOL. 

4 Str, — Reoeiving this Enclosed, wnd finding the contents of it te 
‘xpostulate for justien and faith-keoping, aud the direction not improper 
be myself from the Party interested, forasinuch ay it is the word and the 
faith of the Army engaged unto a performance ; aad understanding by 
what stops it hath proceoded, which this enelosed Letter of the Gentle 
mals will make manifest unto you: —I make bold humbly to prosent 
the Business to the Parliament. 

WUT be desires that whioh ia not jast aad honorable for you to grant, 
Teall willingly boar blame for this trouble, and be glad to be deulod : 
bat 1 Ht be just and honorablo, and tends to make good the faith of your 
servants, I take the boldness thea to pray he may stand or fall acoording 
Ho that, And this desire, I hope, & in frithfalness to you; and will be 
fe jadged. Ttako leave; and rest, Sir, 

“Your most bumble servant, 
“Onves Chomwent,.”? 


Letter 34, in behalf of Colonel Clayton. 

[To the Right Honorable William Lenthalt, Fequire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England: These.) 

“Bvinewnor, 10th May, 1651. 


BREE FEY Setiro0 J cake an Bumble motion unto you on 
Ge betalf of Calunel Randall Clayton ;—who, being takea prisoner* 


Fanner MS. (on 20). 
# Sopeh, vol. xviii. p, 45. and Whidlocke, p, 432. 
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when Twas in [reland, was with some other Officers judged to io, aa 
‘those that had formerly served the Parliamont, bot were then partakers 
with the Loni Inchiqain in his Revolt: and although the reat suffered, 
accotding to the eenteneg passed upon thom, yot, with the advice of the 
chief Officers, I thought meet to give him, the «ald Colonel Randall 
‘Clayton, his life, as one that is furnished with largo abilitics for the ser- 
vieo of his Country : nnd indeed there was the appearanes of such me 
moreo, and of a worl of grace upon his epirit, that Iam apt to believe 
‘he will horeafter prove an useful momber ant the Stave, upon the best 
aooount. 

4 Having thus given hin his release, and observing hls Christian eane 
dor, I then promised him to nogotiate with the Parliament for the taldug 
off the sequestration that is upon his estate, which indved is but very 
amall. Ido therefore humbly entroat you To pase such a special act of 
favor towards him, whereby he will be caguged and enabled to tmprowe 
his intoreat the more vigorously, in his places, for tho advantage of 
the Public. 

“1 would not addross ench an overture to you, did I not suppose that 
the placing of this favor upon this person will be of very good use, and 
an act of much charity and tendornoss. I rost, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“Oniver Caomwate.*? 


Letter written (what may be noted) just in the beginning of that 
dangerous Fit of Sickuess ; — following Lotter just about the end of ft 


Latter Ath, in bebalf of Colonel Borlace, 


[Zo the Right Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England : These.] 
“Euisncnon, Lath June, 1651. 

“Sim, —Having roocived the onclosed Petition und Letter from the 
Officers of « Court of War at Whitehall, representing unto me that the 
faith of the Army concerning the Articles of Traro,? in the particular 
caso of Colonel Nicholas Borlnce, ix violated ; and the Petitioner bite 
self having come hither to Scotland, desiring me to be instrumental that 
the said Articles be porformed, and that the faith of the Army thereupon 

§ Tanner MSS. (In Cary, ti. 272). 2 

© Hopton's Sorrender, 14th March, 1665-6 (antoa, vol. xvil. p. 28); a hurd 
‘Treaty, which gave rise to amch doubting and pleading, io other ixstances thas 
thle 


il 
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given might be made good:—I do therefore humbly desire That the 
Purliawent will take his enso into consideration, and that his Business 
may receive a speedy hearing (ho being already almost quite extausted 
tn the proseontion thereof) ; that 6 justices may be done unto him, and 
that the faith of the Army may be preserved. 
“J crave pardon for this trouble ; and roat, Sir, 
* Your most humble servant, 
“ O.rven Crowwatn.”* 





No. 20°. 


{Vol. xviii. p. 228.) 


GENERAL HaRntson, with some force, is on the Border, kooping 
‘open our communications, Along with that Letter to Mrs. Cromwell 
govs another, dated the same day. 


“* For the Honorable Major-General Harrison: These. 


“ Ennevuncm, May 94, 1351. 

“Dean Hannisox, —T received thine of the 234 of April. Thy 
Letters are always vory weleome to me. 

# Aithongh your naw militia forces aro so bad as yon mention, yet I 
fra glod that you aro in the head of thom; because I believe God will 
give you a heart to reform thom ; x principal means whereof will be, 
by placing good Oficers over them, and patting out the bad; where~ 
unto Fou will Hot want my best furtherance and concurre T have 
had euch such stuif to deal withal, in those sent to me into Seotland ; 
Tat, blessed be the Lord, we have [been] aad are reforming them daily, 
finding mach encouragement from the Lord therein; only we do yot 
Want some honest men to come to us to make Officers. And this is 
thé grief, that this being the cause of God and of His people, so many 
teints should bo in their security and paso, and not come out to the 
Work of the Lori in thie groat day of the Lord 

“T lear vothing of the meu you promited ne, Truly [ think you 
#honld do well to write to friends in London and elsawhere, to quicken 
Theis senee in this creat busiuess. I haye written this week to § 
Henry Vane, and given bim a full account of your affairs. I hope it 
will not be in vain. 

= Tanner MSS, (in Cary, ti. 270). 
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“I think it will bo mach better for you to draw nighor to Carlinle, 
where [are] twelve troops of horse; whereof six axe old troops, and 
five or six of dragoons. Besides, tho troops you mention upon tlie 
Borders will be ready upon » day's notice to fall isto conjunetion 
with you; so that if any partion should think to broak nto 
(which, through the merey of God, we hope to have an eye to), you 
will be, wpon that conjunction, in a good posture to obviate [them]. 
Troly I think that if you could be at Penrith avd those parts, it 
would do vory woll. And I do therofore desire you, a& soon as you 
can, to march thither. Whereby also yoo and we shall, have the 
more frequent and constant correspondency one with another. And 
it will be better, if a party of the eoomy should happen to make each 
an attempt, to fight bim before he hath sn opportunity to get far into 
‘our country. 

“1 havo offered  eonsideration also to our friend at London, that 
Jou might have two regiments of foot sent too, [of] which T am not 
withoot hope. 

“Tho Lord bless you and keop you, and ineresse the number of Ils 
faithfal cues, Pray for us, and for him who assures you he is 

“Your aftctionate faithfol Friend, 
“ Otaver Cromwar” 





4 
No. 21. 
Manca to Woncrsre, 
[Vo}, vith py 264} 


‘Otrvmn, ba hie weift March from Scotland towards Worvester, takes 
Ripoo and Doneaster as stages: Provision for us must be in readiness 
‘against our coming.” 


(2 the Mayor and Corporation of Doncaster : These.) 
Bows, 18th Augert, 168%, 
“ Gexriixcex, —I intend, (od willing, to be at Donesster with the 
Anny on Wednesday * night or Thursday morning; and foraemock se 
the Soldiers will uced a supply of victual I desire you to give nother 
4 Tetter tn pomeusion of B.S. Elvock, Eaq., of PrioPark Buildings, Rath (Wale 


1885). 
5 Wotnestay is 2. 


L ad 
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‘to the country, and to usp your bost endeavors to cwuse brond, butter, 
cheese und flesh to be brought In, and to be in readiness there against 
ear coming; for which the country shall receive ready money. Not 
Socliting of your caro heroin, Trost, 
“ Your very loving friend, 
“Outven Cromwen,” * 





No, 22, 


Avren Worcester Barrie: Lerrans To Tin Spraxme ~ 
[Vol, xvill. p, 54.) 


[Ze the Right Honorable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Parliament of Englanc : These.) 


“Eymsnant Gth September, 1001. 

“Birr, — Tho lato most romarkablo, aeasonablo, and signal Vic~ 
tory, which our good God (to whom alono bo aseribod all the glory) 
was pleased to vouchsafo your scrrants against the Scottish Army at 
Woreester, doth, as I conceive, justly engage me humbly to present 
im reference thereunto this consideration: That as the Lord appeared 
fo wonderfolly in His mercies towards you, so it will be vory just to 
extend meroy to Hia pooplo, our Frionds that suffered in thoso parte 
upon this eccasion ; and that some reparation may be made them out 
of the Soquesteation or Estatos of sach as abetted this Engagement - 
against you. The town being entered by storm, some honest men, 
Fromiscuously and without distinction, suffered by your Soldior;— 
which could vot at that time possibly be preveuted, in the fury aud heat 
of the battle. 

“Taleo humbly present to your charity the poor distressed Wife and 
Children of ong William Guise, of the City of Worvester, who was 
farbarvusly pat to death by the Enemy for his faithfulness to the Par- 
Taeeeat. Tho man (as 1 am credibly informed) fonred the Lond ; and 
‘wpou that account likewise deserveth more consideration. Really, Sir, 
Tamm abundantly satiefied, that divers honest mon, both in city and 
cremies, wuffered exceodingly (oven to tho ruin of their families), by 
these parts boing the soat of the War: and it will bo an encouragement 


£ Original in the pomemion of Padsey Dawson, Exq., Hornby Castie, Lancashire 
“‘Wth October, 1850). 
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pedis sey ara tot gives vet tai be sealer da tho 
same destruction with enemies. 

“Thope the Commissioners of the Millela will be very careful and 
discerning in the distribution of your charity. Tcaunot bat doable my 
dosires, that somo speedy course tay be taken herein. 

 Thave sont the Mayor and Shoriff of Worcester to Warwick Castle, 
thers to attend the pleasure of Parliament concerning their Trial; 
having aot opportunity to try them by Court Martail. Ihave nlsotaken 
security of the other Aldermen who remained in the city, to be farth- 
oming when I shall require them, 
“Ti may be well worthy your consideration, That some severity be 
shown to some of those of thie Conatry, as woll of quatity'as meaner 
‘ones, who, having boca engaged in the former War, did now again 
‘appoar in ars against you. I rost, Sir, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“Onrver CaouweLt”! 


[Zo the Right Honorable Witiam Lenthalt, Require, Speaker of the 
Parliament of England: These.) 
“Crarrixa Noto, Hh Septeaniber, 160. 

“Sim, —T have vent this Bearer, Captain Orpyn, with the Colors taken 
tn the Into Pight; —at least as mnasy of them as-came to ey hands, fe 
T think very many of thom kaye miscarried. [ believe the amber of 
these sent will be about an Hundred ; the reainder also buing Porty or 
Fifty, which were takou at the Eugagement in Fife? I ask pardon foe 
‘woubling you herewith ; and rest, Sir, 

‘our tort humble servant, 


“ Ouiven Cromwnr* 

















= 


No. 23. 
Lerren to Sivrm Euzanern. 


{Vol xvit. p21 note: xeill. 274.7 


By accident, another cations glimpse intu the Cromwell famnly, Bilge 
ter Elizabeth,” of whorn, exeopt the daw of her birth and that she died 
4 Tenper MSS. (in Cary, B. 378). 


# Juverkebhing Fight in July: see Letter CLXXY, 
8 Tanner MSS. (in Cary, Hl. 280). 
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‘wumarried,? almost nothing is known, comes visibly to light heres. “liv- 
ing at Ely,” in very truth (as Noble had gucssod sho did); quietly 
Dourded at some friendly Doctor's there, in the scene and among the 
people always familiar to her. She is six yours older than Olivor; now 
aud thea hears from him, we are glad to see, sad receives “ sinall tokens 
‘ef his love" of & substantial kind. For tho rest, aad news in this Let- 
ter! Son Ireton isdead of fever in Irclaud ; the tidings reached London 
fst week ago. 


“For my dear Sister Mrs, Elizabeth Cromwell, at Doctor Richard Stand * 
is house at Ely : These. 
“[Cocxrrs,] 16th December, 1651. 

“Dear Sister, —I havo received divera Lottera from you; I must 

desire you to excuse my not writiug #9 often as you expect: my burden 

ix not ordinary, nor are my weaknesses a few to go through therewith ; 

but E have hope in a better Strongth, — Ihave herewith eent you Twenty 

Pounds a& 4 small token of my love. I hope I shall bo mindful of you, 

Twish you aud I may have our rest and satisfaction where all saints have 

thelre. What is of this world will be found transitory ; a clear evidence 
whereof is my Son Ireton's death. [ rest, dear Sister, 

“Your affectionate Brother, 
“Outver Cromwenn.® 


“{P.8.]* My Mothor, Wifo, and yonr frionds here remember their 
loves.” 
—-— 


No. 24. 


Lerren to tHe Coarrren ron SequestRaTions, IN Dewaur or 
Mx. axp Mns. Frxenam. 


[Vol. xvlli. p. 278.) 


Taomas Prvenam, Esquire, of Oatwell, Isle of Ely, is on the List 
of Delinquents: Oliver, as an old friend or at least neighbor, will do 
what he ean for him. 


1 Vol. xvil. p 21. 2 Query, not Hand? 

4 Orketaal shown mo, and copied for mo (25th Ootober, 1882), by Mr. Pattick, 
‘Auctianeee, 191 Picoadilty, — who sold it, with another (Latter to Dich, 2 April, 
Wicd, Carrick, our Letter CLEXXII,), next day, “ for? guineas, to Mr, Holloway, 
Belford Street; "* the Dick, along letter, in vory good keeping, went "for 96 gainoss, 
to Mr, John Young, 6 Size Lano, Bucklersbury," 

* On the margin. 
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“To i Oommen fir Baran, at Goldemithy Hall: These. 
“Cocxrir, — Decomber, 140%. 

“ GexTLEMEX, —1 sey reeommended unto you the Petition of 

cme Mr, Finchain and hie Wite, desiringe that if it were in your power 


to give remedy in their ease, you would be pleased to hear thorn, aceard=- 


ing to the equity of thelr ease. And forasmuch as they have walted 
Jong in Town for's hearing, to their great charge and expenses, which 
their present condition will not well bear, 1 agnin curnestly desire that 
you will grant them your favor of a apeady hearing of thelr busionss, 
sod to relieve them according tothe merits and justice of thelr caso: 
wheraby you will very much oblige, Geutlemex, 
Your very loving friend, 
“Onivek Croswane” * 


=—— 
No, 25, 
To Oxroxv anv Camsaipan. 
[¥ol. xvid p. 280.) 


Prom those niue mouths of 1052 remain certain other small vestiges 
or waymarks; relating, as it happens, to the Universities, of ene af 
Oliver was Chaocellor, ‘The first isa Letter to Oxfords 
Froonmeod" wo have alroady soon: * Goodwin” is the fained In 
dopendent, at this time President of Magdalen College. Of" Zachary 
Maine,” and his wishes and destinies, the reader ean find un adequate 
account in Wood, with express allusion 10 the Letter which follows.® 
‘Zachary's desire was cornpliod with. A godly young wan fram Beeter 
City: not undeserving such a favor: who lived seven years in profitable 
communion with Goodwin, Owen and tho others: thon, at the Resteni- 
tion, fell into troubles, into waverings ; but ended peaceably as Muster 
of the Free Sehcel of Exeuer, the Mayor and Chamber favoeing ilin 

there. 


1, Do the Reverend my very loving Friend Dr. Greeawood, Vaee- 
Chancellor of the University af Orford. 
“(Cocsrrr,) 8h Apel, 65 


“$i,—Mr. Thomas Geodwin hath recommended ante me ome 
Zachary Maine, Domy of Maglalon Collogo, to have the faror To be 


§ Compusiiion Tapers, lo State-Faper Office. © Athens, bys $Me 
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Gspeaned with for the want of two or three terms fo the waking of his 
Degree of Bachelor, Iam amured that bo is ewinently godly, of able 
pets, sud willing to perform all bis exercises, Upon which aecount (if 
it-will mot draw along with it too great an inconveninnce) I desire that 
he may have the particalar favor vo bo adtnitted w the said Degree. 
Whieh T intend not to draw into a precedent, but shall bo very sparing 
therein, Lrewaiu, Sir, 
“ Your very loving friend, 
“Oriven Croxwenn.”? 





‘The Second sn oifieial Protection to Cantbridge: — 


2. “To all Officers, Soldiers under my command, and others whom it 
‘may concern. 

Thee axe to ebange and require you, upon sight hereof: Not to 
quarier any Officers or Soldiers in uny of the Colleges, Halls or other 
Horses belonging to the University of Cambridge; Nor te offer any 
injury or violence to any of the Students or Members of any of the 
Celloges or Houses of tho said University. As you shall anawor tho 
contrary at your pel. 

* Given undor my hand and seal, tho First of July, 1652, 

* Quiver Cromwenn,”# 


Note, In tho Archivw of Trinity College Cambridge is a Patent 
Maly cigneted, ond suporscribed “Oliver P.,"'of date * Whiteball, 21st 
October, 1054; appointing Richard Pratt, who, as we are informed, 
is yery powr and wecessitons,” a Bedesmam (small pensioner for life) of 
that College. Which merely official Piece, as Richart Pratt too, 
sxeept this of being poor, is without physiognomy for us, we do vot 
fesert hece* 


‘Tho Thint and Fourth aro for Oxford again: — 


B “Dy Ms Excellency the Lard Geucral Cromwell, Chancellor of the 
University of Orford. 


! Whereas divers opplications have boon mado unto me, from resent 
of the Members of tho Universny of Oxfont, concerning differeurcs 


A Wreen the Archives of Oxford University. Communicated by the Rev, Dr, Bliss 
4 Cooper's Aewwals of Cembridge, 11), 492, ® Copy pewes mies 


ee ML, 
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which have arisen between the Members of the said Talversity about 
diver mattors which fall under my eogniznnee na Chaneollor: And 
forasmuch as differences aud complaints of the like nature may: (again) 
happen and arise between ther: And considering that it would be very 
troublesoine wnd chargeable to the parties concerned to attend me at this 
distance abont the same: And the prosent barden of public affairs not 
pormittlag me so fally to hear and understand the same as to be able to 
give my judgment and determination therein = 

“Ido hereby desire and authorize Mr. John Owen, now Vioo-chan~ 
collar of the University, and the Honds of the soveral Colleges and Halla 
there, or any Five of more of them (whereof the said Vice-chaucellor to 
be one), To hear and examine all sueb differences and complaints which 
have [arisen,] or eball arise, botweon any of tho eaid Metbor; giving 
them as fall powor and anthority asin me lies to order and determina 
therein aa, in thelr fadgments, they sball think meet and agreeable to. 
Justice and equity. And this Power and Commission to continue during 
the space of Six Mouths now next ensuing. 

“Given under my hand and seal, the 16th day of October, 1652. 

“ Onivink Cxomyweiita! 





4, “ By his Excellency the Lord General Cromwell, Chancellor of the 
a University of Oxford. 


4 Whoreas within the University of Oxfont thore frequently happen 
several things to be disposed, granted and confirmed, wherewith the 
Vico-chaneellor, Doctoré-Regent, Mastore and others of the said Uni- 
versity, in their Delegacies and Convocations, cannot by their statutes 
igponso, grant or confirma, without the assent of their Chaneallor! Amd 
forasimuch as the yiresent weighty affairs of the Commonwealth do eall 
for nnd engage mo to reside, and give my personal attendance, in or 
noar Londen ; s0 that the Scholars af the said University and others are 
put to much charge aad table by coming to London to obtain my 
assent in the eases before mentioned: Therefore, taking the premises inke 
consideration, For the more ease and benefit of the mid Scholars and 
University, aod that Tmay with less avocation and diversion atiend the 
connells and service of the Commonwealth = 

“1 do by these presonts ordain, authorize, appoint and delegate 
Mr. John Owen, Dean of Christchurch and Vico-chancollor of the sald 
University ; Dr. Wilkins, Warden of Wadham College; Dr. Jonathan 
Gedhiard, Warden of Merton C Mr. Thomas Goodwin, Presideat 
of Magdalen College; aud Mr. Peter Pronch, Prebend of Christeburch, 
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‘or any Thrvo or more of them, To take into considerstion all and every 
matter of disponsstion, grant or confirmation whateoover which requires 
‘my assent as Chancellor to the sid University, and theronpon to dike 
pimee, grant, confirm, or othersito dispeeo thereof, aa to them shall 
eter wet; and to curtify the same to the Convocation. Aud all and 
erery much dispensation, gewnt, ocatirmation or dieposition made by the 
aforesald Mr. John Owen, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Jonathan Geddani, Mr. 
‘Thomas Goodwin, and Mr. Poter French, or any ‘Uhree or moro of them, 
shall be to all intents and purposes firm and valid, in os fall, large and 
smple tousner a if to every euch particular act thoy had my assont in 
writing under my hand and seal, or 1 had been personally present and 


Aad given my voico and sulfrase thoreunta. 
“To witness whereof E have hereunto set my hand and seal, the 16th 
day of October, 1652. 
“ Oniver Cromwens.” + 
+ 
No. 26. 


Lerree To Loro Waarrox Ancor Henry Cromw2tis 
Mannison. 


(Vel. xvili.p. 240.) 


“Poor foolish Mall,” whom we guessed In the Text to be on m visit ak 
Winehington, was thon busy there, it would seem, and is now again 
a (a a very important matters scheme of marriage eos lier 

Dnither Henry, now in Inland, and her fair Feiond here, Lont Whar 
fim's Daughter, —the Lady Elizabeth, his cldest, aa may be clearly 
Inferred from tho goucalogies.* The Loni Genorn) approves; match 
Bort houomblo; shall not fail for want of money ov his part. Unless, 
Hideed, * the just xeruples of the Lady” prove unsormountable? Which, 
apparently, they did. Both partios altorwards married: the Lady Eliza» 
Beth to the third Earl Lindsay; Houry Cromwolla + Russel of Chip- 
peohum;” ou which latter evont, the “Dalby and Broughton,” bere 
Mentioned, were actually wetted upon Henry. Burleigh and Oakham 
weat to his brother RichanJ. 


9 Prom the Aretileot of Oxfont University. Commanieated by th Rev. Dr. 
A Ldprcomt/s History and Antiquiticaus Beckiaghumahire (London, 1847), is by 


— 
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[For the Right Honorable the Lord Wharton: These.) 
“(Cocrer,] 90th June, 1658. 

“My pean Lop, —Indood 1 duret not suddenly make up any jul 
ment what would be fit for me todo ur desire, in the Business you know 
of. Bot being engaged to give you an account upon our last conference, 
T shall be bold w do that, and add a word or two therewith. 

“For the Estate I mentioned, I cannot now (by reason my Stoward 
Is not here) bese exnot ns I would: but the Lands I design for this ceoa- 
sion are Burleigh, Oakham, aud two othor Hittle things not far distant; 
in all about £1,900 per annum. Moreover Dalby [aud) Broughtwo, 
£1,600 per anuain, Barleigh hath gomo chargo upon it, whieh will in 
convenient tine be removed. This is near twice as much as I intended 
ty Son: yot all is unworthy of the honorable Person, 

“My Lonl, give me leave to doubt that the Lady hath #0 many jost 
scraples, which if not very freely reconciled may be too greata tentation 
to her spirit, and also have after-inconvenieuces. And although I know 
your Lordship so really,+ yet I beliave you may have your share of diffi- 
culties to contlict with; which may make the Business uneasy :— whiere- 
fore, good my Lord, 1 beg it, If there be not freedom and cheerfulness 
in the noble Person, lot this Alfair slide easily off, and not a word more 
be spoken about it, —as your Loniship’s [own] thoughts ate. So hush 
all, and eave tho labor of little Mall's fooling, — lest she inear the Ions 
‘of a good Friend indeed. My Lord, I write my heart plainly to you, as 
Decomes, my Lord, 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 
“O1iver Cromwain** 





No. 27. 
Sonars rnow 1653, 
(Vol. xviii. p 831.) 


1. Ix avolume of tho Annual Register are given certain Letters or 
Petitions concerning the printing of Dr. Walton's Polyglot Bible, At 
the enil of tho Petitions is the following : — 


1 Mpealilive” in orig 

* Original in Bodleian Library; endorsed by Lord Wharton, “My Lori Gene 
ral! lo mee about his Boane.” Printed in Murated Loadon News, Tth Novem 
ber, 1808, 
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““[Warrrmnacs, ) 1th May, 1663. 
“ Trmink fit that this work of printing the Biblo in the Original and 
go 06 without any let or interruption. 
“Oniver Cromvant.”? 


* By favor of whose Government,” a& Walton in his Preface farthor- 
more records, we had our paper free of duty, guorein fircore chertmw 
2 vectigalivus isomunen Kabuimus,"— ith perhapa other fnrtherances. 
Seo Irwoll's Life of Pocock (reprint, London, 1816), pp. 200-211. 


& Here, lest any cme should be again sent hunting through * Pegge's 
Manuseripts,” take the following highly insignificant Official Note, 
Dase, fone weeks after the Distnivaal of the Ramp; when the “ Com- 
tiittee of the Anny,” and Oliver “ Commander of all the Poroos miscd 
and to be ralsed,* are natarally desirous to know the stata of tho Army- 
Aeoostite. Where Mitchell commands at presvat, Tdo not know; nor 
hethor he might be the ** Captain Mitchell” who was known somo years 
ago in « disagreeablo transaction with tho Loni-Genoraf'a Secretary, 
Si whose Acsoants may be rather specially  runtter of interest. 


“ For Tieutenunt-Colonel Mitchell. 


” Wrerestact, 18th May, 1053, 

“8m, — You are desired with all oxpodition to propare and send to 
the Committee for the Army an Account of al! Moneys by you received 
pea thelr Warrants between the Pifteenth of January, 1047, and the 
‘Twenticth of October, 1651, for the use of the Forces within the time 
aheesaid tinder your command, or for the use of other Rogiment, 
Troop or Company, by or for who you wers intrusted or appointed to 
recite agy money. 

© Apa fn enw you cannot perfect your Account, and send the same, 
# you ure horeby dircetod, before the Seventh of Juno next, 
Mesired Thy that time at the farthest to send in writing under yo 
tthe extd Committiosn, What Monoys by you roseived as aforesaid do 
remain In your hands. 

“Horeof you aro not to fail. 









aro 






hand 


“Onavnn Cromwei..? * 


A Anmsol Register, xexvi. 373, 314. 
. fin Oremescilions, p. 
4 Beage's MSS. (ic the Colego of 





), 294-20 Jane, 1640, 
rms, London), vil, 436. 
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3 Among the Stato-Papers in Paris there have lately been found 
‘Three small Notes to Mazaria, not of much, if indeed of almoot aay mo~ 
mont, but worth presorving since they are hore. ‘T'wo of them belong 
ty this Section, The first, which exists only fn Prench, apparently 
aa translated for Mngarin’s reading, would not be wholly without sige 
nifeance if we had it in the original. It is dated just three days after 
‘that Summons to the Paritan Notables ;!— and the Lont General, we 
‘soe, struggles to look upon himself as 4 man that has done with Politi 
eal Affairs, 


[A Son Eminence, Monsieur te Cardinat Mazarin.) 


“Die Wasrouxaren, co 9-19 Juln, 160% 
“ Moxsieug, —J’ai ét6 eurpris de voir que votre Eminence ait 
voulu penser \ une personne si pen considérable que moi, vivant en 
quelque fagou rétiré du resto du monde. Cot bunnour a fait aveo juste 
raison une a forte Impression sur mol, que Je mo sens obligé de servi 
votre Emineneo en toutes occasions; ot comme Jo m'eatimorai heurwax 
de les pouvoir rencuutrer, J'esptre que M. de Bourdeaux eu {neiliteen 
Les moyens & celoi qui ost, Mousiour, 
“De votre Eminence 
“Lo trds-humble serviteur, 
“ Oniver Cromwant"* 
Of whioh take this Version; — 
“Wrarocoxoren, 9th Sune, 160, 
“Sm,—I havo boon surprised that your Emineuey was pleased to 
remember a person so incousiderable a» myself, living, as it were 
withdrawn from the rest of the world. This houor has justly such 
resentinent with me that [ feel myvelf bound, by all opportunities, so 
be sorvieeablo to your Emineney; and as I shall be happy to meet with 
such, #0 1 hope M. de Bourdeaux (the Ambassador) will help to pro 
eure them to, Sir, 
“Your Eminency’s most humble servant, 
“Ontver Crosweni” 


Nay hore now (Eilition 1857) is the Original itself; politely far 
warded to me, three years ago, by the Translator of M, Guixot’s Kage 
Tish Commomecath, where doubtless it has since appeared in print: — 


4 Antoa, vol. xvii, p. 207 
4 From the Archiver du Minisuire des Affaires Exrangéres at Paris. Comimund 
sated by Thorums Wright, Esq. F.SwA, doe, 
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“ Wastamvarien, the 9th Juno, 165% 
“Ir's sarpriso to mo that your Eminence should take notice of 
Yereon 80 incousiderable as myself, living, as it were, separate from 
the world, This honor bax, as it ought, [made] a vory doop im- 
Pression opon tc, and does oblign [moe] to serve your Eminency upon 
all seeasions: and xs 1 shall bo happy to find out [svob), so E trust 
that very honorable person, Monsieur Burdoc, will therein bo helpful 


? Your Eminenoy’s thrico-humble servant, 
“0. Chomwant.” 


4. Tho nogotiations with Whitlock for going on that porilouy Em- 
thassy to Sweden have loft for us the following offhand specimen of an 
Offfelal Noto from Oliver. Oliver and Pickering had already been 
earoestly dealing with the learned man that be would go; at their 
subsequent interview, Oliver observed to Whitloeko, "Sir Gilbert” 

“would needs write a very fine Letter; and when he had 
ino, did pot like it bimsolf. 1 then took pen and ink and straight- 
way wrote that to you: "— 


[Tb Sir Dudstrode Whitlocke, Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal.) 


“ Warrrena.s., 24 September, 1683. 

“My Lorn,—The Council of Stato having thoughts of putting 

yuur Lordship to the trouble of being Extraordinary Ambassador to 

the Quees of Swodoland, did think ft not to iinpose that servieo upon 

you without first kuowing your own freedom thereunto, Wherefore 

they wore pleased to command our servies to make this addres to 

your Lordship; and hereby we can assure you of a very large confi- 

desea in your honor and abilities for this employment, ‘To which wa 
Degeing your answer, do rest, my Lord, + 

“Your humble servants, 
“Onrven Caomwent. 
Greer Piokernsa.”* 


5. The Little Parliament has vow distiasod itoelf, and Oliver has 
honeafoeth a now Signature. 


Free Whitlocks's Account of his Embassy (quoted tn Forster. 1. 219). 


=> & 
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(Zo hia Bminency Cardinal Magarin.) 
“[Wurrenatt,) 26th Jenuary, 1053. 

“Mx Lonp,— Monsieur de Boas! hath delivered me the Letter 
which your Eminency hath been pleasad to write to me; and also 
ccanmunicated by word of mouth your particular affections and good 
disposition towards mo, and the affairs of theso Nations as now oou~ 
stituted. Which I esteem a very great honor; and hold tmyself 
obliged, upon the retarn of this Gentlemas to you, to nond my thanks 
to your Eminenoy for so singular » favor ; my just resentment whereof 
T shall upon all occasions really demonstrate; and be realy to express 
the groat value I have of your person and morits, aa your affairs and 
interest shall require from, . 

“Your very affectionate friend to serve you, 

“OuvEn Pet 


6. “Tho Corporation of Lynx Regis," it appears, considered that the 
pavigation of tholr Port would be injured by the works now going on 
for Draining tho great Bedford Lovel of the Pens. They addressed. 
the Protector on the subject ; and this ix his Letter in answer thereto. 


Nothing camo of it farthor. 


“To the Mayor and Aldermen of Lynn Regis. 
“Warrmnatt, 30th January, 168, 
“Grexricuex,— I received yours; and eannot bat le yon kuow 
the good resentments I have of your respects ;— assuring you that T 
shall be always ready to manifest a tender Tove and care of you and 
your welfare, and in particular of that concerument of yours relating 
1o navigation. 
+ Counmending you to the grace of Gol, T rennin, 


“Your loving friend, 
“ OLtvEn PAF 


2 The pew Kavoy, or Agent ; of whom in the next No, 

¥ From the Archives du Ministére des Atuires Exesageres, at Paris. Commune 
‘cated by Thornes Wright, Faq. FS.A. fer. 

# History of the Ancient end Present State of the Navigation of the Port of 
King’s Lyon ond of Cambridge (Loudon, fol. 1700}, pt 
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No. 28. 


From 1854-1855: Vown:’s Pror; Reorory or Hovanton Cox- 
queat; Pexxuppock'’s Piotr; Lerren ro rim Porr WALLER; 
New Evonaxn, 


[¥ol. xviii. pp. 094, 480; antea, p. 0) 


1. Axorner wholly insignificant Official Note to Maanrin, in rogard 
to Vowel's Plot, and the dismissal of M. ‘De Baas for his complicity in it. 
‘De Baas, whom some call Le Buns, ot rightly Le Bus, was a kind of sub- 
tidiary Agent despatched by Mazarin early in the Spring of 16534 “to 

the new Proteotor,”— that is, to assist Bonrdewnx, who soon 
afer got the regular title of Ambamador, in ascortaining how a Treaty 
coald be made with tho now Protector, or, on the whole, what was to bo 
done with England ani him, Hitherto, during the Dutch War and other 
vioissitades, there had been a mixed indefinable relation between the two 
Countries, rather hostile than neutral. ‘The “ Treaty and firm Amity,” 
ax we know, had its difficnlties, its delays; in the eonraa of which tt 
occurred fo M. Le Bas that perhaps the Restoration of Charles Stuart, 
by Vowel and Company, might bo a shorter eut to the result. Exami- 
nation of Witnesses in conscquence; examination of Le Bas himsolf 
by the Protector and Connoil, in consequence ; mild hint to Le Bas that 
‘he must immodiately go homo again. 


[Bminentissimo Cardinali Mazarino} 


“Exormerigem Canorarss, —In Littoris Nostris ad Regem da- 
tis, exusas et rationes recensnimus quar: Dominam Do Baas ex hile Ree 
pablied exeodero jussimus, ct Majestatem Suam certarn feciinas, Noa, 
vom olistante hile dicri De Baas machinatione, cujus culpam ei solum- 
‘mode Imputamus, in oidem adhue sentontid porstaro, firmam aretamque 
Pacem et Amicitia cuin Gallld coleudi ot paciscendi. Atque hie occa 
tone gmtom nobis est priora illa propense noetre orga voa ot rom vex 
tras voluntatis indicis et testinonia renovare; quam etiam, dath subinde 
Seeasione, palarn fnoore ot Lueulentor demonstrare parat erimus. Tnterea 
Eininéntian vestram Divine benignitatis prawidio commendamus. 


“Dab. ex Alba Auld, vicosimo nono Junii an. 1654. 
“Ouiverws P. 


4 Depositions concerning huo {April, May, 1694), Thurloe, fi, 300, 991-263: 
UBetioe Of Mis first arrival (February, 1050-4), ib. 118. Seo also ib. 379, 457 

# rom the Archives du Minlotore des Aaires Etrangtres, at ['aris. Communk- 
‘sated by Thomas Wright, Eaq., F.5.A. Se. 





— — 


_ 


138 APPENDIX. No. 28 9 Juea, 
Of which, if it be worth tmaslating, this is the English :— 


“Moer Exrxmvr Canprsar, — In our Lotter to the King we have 
sot forth the grounds and oceasious moving us to onder M. de Buus to 
depart from this Commonwealth ; and have seared bis Majesty, that 
notwithstanding this deceit of the said De Bass, the blame of which is 
impated to him alone, we persist as heretofore {a the sume purpose of 
endeavoring and obtaining a firm aud intimate Peace and Amity with 
Francs. And it gives us pleasure, on this occasion, to ronew thoes 
former testimonies of our good inclination towards you and your interests 5 
Which also, a& opportunity offer, we shall in future be ready to manifest 
and clearly demonstrate. Tu the meau while, we commend your Emi- 
neney th the kooping of the Almighty, 


~ Wanrenacs, 20th June, 1654" 





“Otvan Py 


2 Pxesexrarioy To Tue Recrory or Hovanrox Cosevest, 


[Commaunionted to me— Thomas Baker, the Combrisige Antiquary — by 
wy xorthy friend Brown Willis, Beq., of Whoddon Hall in Com. 
Bucks, fren the original Presentation, in the handle of a friend 
of his.) 


“OLIVER P, 


“ Oliver, Lard Protector of the Commonwealth of Exgland, Scotland 
and Ireland, and the Dominions thervunto belonging, to the Com- 
uissioners wuthorized by a Inte Ordinance for Approbatioa of Publie 
Preachers, or (to) any five of them, greeting. We present John Pointer 
{o tho Rectory of Hoaghton Conquest in the County of Bedford, yeid 
log the death of the isto Incumbent, and to our presentation belouging { 
tw the end he may be approved of by them, and adsnittad thereunto, with 
all ita tights, members and appurtenances whatseaver, accceding to the 

of the nforomid Onlinanee. 
“Given at Whiteball, the 29th of Sopternbor, 1654."4 






2 Harl. MBS. ao. 7003, & 168. 
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8. Demgx agamsy vim Spaxisn Wear Expres. 
[Vol xviii. pp. 450; antes, p. 2.) 


Oar groat Design against the Spauionls in the West Tndies fs still 
called only a Design by Sea,” and kept very soeret. Proper, however, 
‘as the rumors probably nre loud, to give the Parliament, now sitting, 
some bint of it, Henoe this Letter; of no moment otherwise, Un~ 
Jnckily “ the right-hand border of tho Papor is now much worn away ;" 
so that several words are wanting,—conjecturally supplied here, im 
italics, 


“To Our right trusty and well-beloved William Lenthall, Kequire, 
Speaker of the Parliament, 


© Winrrmicana, 231 September, 1004, 
“Mn. Sppaxer, —I have, by advice of the Council, undertaken a 
Design by Sea, very much (as wo hope and judge) for the honor and 
‘sdvantage of tho Commonwealth ; and have already taade the prepara 
tions requisite fur such an undertaking. But bofore I proceed 10 the 
exeoution thereof, the Parliament being now convened, I thought it 
to my trast to communicate to them the aforesaid resolution, 
x04 not to desire tho delay thoroof any longer (although 1 suppose you 
tnay be engaged, at the present, in matters of greater welght) ; because 
many miscarriages will fall out in this Business through delay, ax well 
in providing of the charge us otherwise; the well-timiug of such a 
Design being as considerable as anything about it. And therefore J do- 
‘sire you to take your first opportunity to acquaint the House with the 
contonts of this Lottor, whoroin I have forborne to be moro particular, 
‘because there are severed persons in Purliament who kuow this whole 
Boxiness, and can inform the House of all particulars, if the House 
do judge if fo be cousistont with the nature of the Design to have it 
‘offered to thom particularly: —which 1 refer to their consideration; 
and Fest, 






“ Your susared friend, 
“ Outver P."? 


4 Antograph Latter throughout."” Copy pence me; reforonce (Tanner MSS. 
‘be doubt) i unfortunately lost. See Commons Journals, vir 009 (28d September, 
164), for the Return made. 


=— -_ 
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4. New Arrorsraexrs; Axsxouncmment or Tuma TO THE 
PAR ten. 


“OLIVER P. 


“To Our right trusty and right well-beloved Wiliam Lenthall, Eequire, 
Speaker of the Parliament. 

“Rigi? TRUSTY AXD RIGHT WELL-nnLOVED, — We greet you well. 
It being expressod ln the Thirty-fourth Article of the Goverment, That 
tho Chancollor, Keeper or Comuiissioners of the Great Seal, tho ‘Trea- 
wurer, Adrmimil, Chief Governors of Ireland and Scotland, aud the Chief 
Justices of both the Beaches, shall be chosen by tho spprobetion uf 
Parlisment, and in the intervals of Purliament by the approbation of 
the major part of the Council, — to be afterwards approved by the Par- 
fiamont; and several Persons of intagrity and ability having bea ap- 
poised by Me (with the Council's approbation) for some of those 
Services before the meeting of the Parliament ;—1 Lave thought It 
neccesary to transit unto you, in the enclosed Schodulo, the names of 
those Pereons, to the end that tho resolution of the Parlimoeut may be 
known toneerning them: which I desire may be with auch speed as the 
other public oceasions of the Commonwealth will aduit. And so 1 bid 

you heartily farewell, 

sn Given at Whitehall, this Fifth day of Octobur, 1654." * 


Enclosury is eudonswd ; “! The Schedule inclosed in bis Highnes Lei- 


ter of y* 5th of October, 1654,” ~ Read Ootweber 5th, 1654; and anita, 
Oui Oct.” 
Cuasaxs Pixetwoon, Eeyuire . . Doputy of Ireland: 


Bursrnope Warnecke, Esquire. 
Sm Tuomas Winpmerox, Kut 
dJoms Lasix, Equire s,s 
‘Tho ‘Three Commissboners of the Grout 
Seal above named eats 
‘Tue Loun Cemr Jvevicr Rowe 
Tan Lonp Cir Jugrice Sr. Jou 
Eowarn Mowracte, Esquire 
Wra1ax Sromsnam, Eaquiro . 


‘Commninioners of the Groat 
Seal of England. 





Comnissioners of the Trensnry. 


” "') Chief Justice of the Court of 
Hevnr Rou. . . vets. 5 Moyen vy 
tecven Dr: Jome . cg 2 a J Chict Juaticn of the Court of 
f Comroa Plows 


3 Original, with the Groat Seal attached, in Tanner MSS., lii. 135. See Com 
sons Journals, vil. OTS (24th October, 2004)+ 


- 
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‘Sand 6, The following Two Lottors, ono of which in clearly of Thus- 
Joe's comnpesition, have an evident reference to Penraddock’s affair; thoy 
find their placo here. 


Sergeant Wilde, now more properly Lord Chief Baron Wildo, is a 
Worcester inan j sat in the Loug Purlinnent for that City, very proml- 
eos all along in Law ditticulsies and officialities, —in particular, 
eee ere ot em Second Civil War, Auturna, 1648, he rode 
eizeait, and did justios on offenders, without asking his Majesty's opin- 
Jou og the subject; which was thought great fut on his part? 


‘Shortly after which he was made Chief Baron, and so continnes, — 
Boldin eveu vow the Spring Assizes at Worcester, [ think. Thurloz, 
as re Raid, shaped thie Lotter into words; ouly the 





‘sppeare 
tigmatione aud meaning can be takwa as Oliver's. Uoluckily too, either 
Mra Warner the Editress must have misrond the date 25th” for 24th, 
oc ele Thurloe himeolf in hin hnste hare miawritten, forgetting that 
ie wae New Year's Day overnight, that it is not now 1654 but 1655, 
‘We will take the former hypotheria; and correct Mrs, Warner's 25th," 
which in thie case makes a whole year of difference. 


“ Bor Sie Johm Wilde, Sergeant-at-Lauw, and the rest of the Sustices of 
Peace for the County of Worcester, or any of them, to be oom- 
seumicated to the rest ; or, in his absence, to Nicholas Lechmere, 
EBay, Worcester, 

“Wurremant, 94th March, 2654. 

+ Gewriexes, —We doubt vot but you have heard before 1) ime 
of the baud of God going aloug with us, in defeating the late rebellious 
Inerrection. And wo hope that, throngh His blessing upon oar labora, 
am Cectaal course will be takoo for tho total disappoiatment of the 
whole Design. Yor knowing tho resolution of tho common Enemy to 
Tsvotve this Natlon in, new calamities, wo conccive oureelvos, and all 
ethers intrested with proserving the peace of the Nation, obliged to 
ealeavor im theér places to prevent aad defest the Enemy's inventions: 
and therefore, a4 & measure especially couducing to that end, 

“We do earnestly recommend to you ‘To take onder that diligent 
‘Watches (such ux the Law hath appolnted) le dally kept, for taking 
‘visit eecount of all strangers in the Country, Which will not only 
bea means tesoppress all loose and ile persons; but may probably 
case come uf those who oome from abroad to kindlo fires hore, to bo 
apprehended and selaed upon, — especially If care be takon to secure 


“D Thanked by the Perliament (Commons Jowrmals, v4 40, 10th October, 1048). 
2.7—Vol. 9 
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all them that eannot give a good account of their basintes}—and may 
also break all dangerous meetings and assemblings together, Herein 
we do roquire, and shall expect, your olfoctual endeavors; knowing: 
that, if what by Law ought to be done werm done with diligence ix 
this respect, the coutrivanco of such dangorous Designs as thees would 
be frustrated in thelr bad, or kopt from growing to a maturity. I 
Tost, 

“ i i 

Your affvotionute friend, | pe 


This second Letter, to the Gloucester Authorities, on the mine subject, 
‘wo judge by the style of it to bo mostly or altogether the Protector’s 
own, 


“For Major Wade, Major Creed, and the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City of Houcester. 
seWarrrenata, 24tt Mareh, 1654, 

“ Gexrinstex, — Wo doubt not but you have heard before this time 
of the good hand of God going aloug with ux in defeating the late 
rebellious Insurrection; so that, a# we have certain intelligence from 
all parte, the Risings ary everywhere suppressed and dissolved, and 
some hundreds of prisoners in custody, and daily more are discovered 
and secured. And we hope that, through the blessing of God upou 
our labors, an effectual course will be taken for the total disappointenent 
of tho whale Design. 

“The readiness of the Honest People to appear hath eon a great 
encouragement to us, and of no less disconragement to the Enemy; 
who, had ho prevailed, would, without doubt, have made wa the most 
misorable and harassed Nation in the world. And therefore we hobt 
ourselves obliged to retury you our hearty thanks for your seal amd 
forwardneas in so readily appearing and contributing your sxsistanee t 
wherein, although your Countey and your own particular a4 to outwant 
and Inward happiness were concerned, yet we are fully persoaded that 
fw more general Principle respecting the glory of God, and the good of 
all these Nations, hath been the motive to ineite you: and therefire 
your action goes upou the higher and more noble account. 

“You have desired that we would consider of ways how to find money 
to carry om this work, If the Business nd nat beow allayed, we meth 
have found outa way and moans w allay that want, But otherwie 
Indeod we mako it, a1 we hope we over shall, our deslga to ease this 


© Rebecca Warner's Kplstofary Curionitier, First Series (Hath, 1818), pp, 1-6 
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Natloo, and vot to burden ly; and are tender, —as wo conceive youre 
wolves have been, —of putting tho good poople thorof to any en- 


fruit and comfort of this huppy deliverance, and the other benefits of 


* Aud T do bereby let you know that Letters are directed to the 
Jurtines of Pesco of several Countiog,? That Watches be kept, such as 
the Law histh appointed for taking » strict account of all strangers, 
cepecially near the Coast. Which will not only be a means to suppress 
sil loose: and idle persons, but may probably cause ome of those that 
come from abread [in order] to kindle fires hore, to be apprehended and 
seized, especially if core bo taken w secure all thei that cannot give 
& good account; and may also breale all dangerous moetings and 
amemblings together. And indeed if what by Law oaght to be done 
‘were douo with diligence in this respoct, the continunnee of such dan- 
gerous Designs as these would be frustrated ia the birth, or kept from 
‘growing to maturity. 

Having said this, —with remombeance of iny hearty love to yoo, I 


“ Your very affectionate frend, 
“Onryer P.* 


a 


OF the same date, the same Letter (with insignificant variations), 
bearing the address, Hor Colonel Humphrey Brewster and the rest of the 
Comotiasioners for the Militia for the County of Suffolk, and dated os 
wali as signed in Oliver's hand, is now in the pemsoxion of Charles 
Mendows, Baq., Great Bealings, Woodbridge, » kinsman or reprosonta- 
tivo of this Hamphrey Brewster 
| The one comsiderable variation is as follows. Paragraph second, of 
the Copy givon hore, and the first two sentences of paragraph thin, am 

ty Brewster's Copy, and thero stands instead, — after “ De- 
tiga” “And now fornsmuch as it hath pleasol God thus to allay this 


‘F Poregoing Latter, To Wil, for one. 
% Bibliecheca Gloscestrensis (Gloucester, 1825;— see anten, vol. xvik p. 160) 
FA’ | — trom the City Records of Gtoaceater. 
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Basiness ; and making it, as we hope we soon (sic) shall, one design to 
ease this Nation :" &c. — after and bofore which the two Copies alinoes 
exactly correspond. (MS, penes me.) 





By tho City Records just cited from, it appears that, on the eve of the 
Battle of Worcester, in 1651, “ Eighwen Gloucester Bakers had gent to 
Tewkesbury for the Lont Geaeral Cromwell's Anay, thirtweea hundred 
‘and odd Dozens of Broad at a Shilling thedozen, amounting to £66 Ss. 5 
and that the Mayor aad others, on the Ist September, 1651, seut Forty 
barrels of strong Boer to the Lont Gonoral, ‘ praying your favorable 
acceptance thermof, 28 an argument of the good affection of this Corpo- 
ration, who doth eongratalate your seasonable coming into these parts, 
for the reliof thervof against the violence of the common Enemy, and 
wish prosporous success to you nnd your Army." 4 

Furthermore, that on the 11th October, 1651, directly after the said 
Battle, Gloucester did iteelf the honor of appointing the Lord General 
Oliver Cromwell, “in consideration of the singular favor and benewo= 
lonce whieh his Excellency hath manifested to us and to this City,” High 
Steward of the same, “with an annual rent of 100 shillings, issuing out 
of our Manos for at loust one payment of which there exiate the 
Lord Geueral’s reoeipt, in this form :— 





“23 Novemb 1652. 


“Reed of the Maior and Burg* of Glouc’ by the hands of 
Mr. Dorney Townolorke of the said City, the day and 
year aboves! tho some of ffive pounds as boing « foo +45 dp 00 
duo to me as Lord High Steward of the said Citty, 
Tsay Reed 
“0, Cromwene." * 


7. Tho following brief Note to tho Poot Waller, which has Intterly 
tarned up, has « certain peculiar interest, on two grounds: first, to all 
readers, ax offering some momentary glimpee, momentary bat anique snd 
indisputable, of Oliver's fooling on reading the Poet's noble “ Panegyrie 
& my Lord Protector; " und secondly, to antiquarian people, as fixing 
What was hithorte loft vague, the approxitate date of that celebrated 


3 Bittioticos Ghucesrensis, p. 406, 2 1b, pdt 
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Pieee.? To am andacions gueser i; might almost seom, these Vermes 
had reached Oliver, by mosseuger, a day or two before; and the “ un+ 
happy mistake” were Oliver's, in sending, on the morrow, to have an 
Interview with Waller, and finding him to be at Northampton instead! 


“For my very loving Friend Kdmund* Waller, Esq., Northampton : 
Haste, haste, 


 [Warreiars,) Lith June, 1689. 
* Sth, —Let it not trouble you that, by so unhappy a mistake, you are, 
sf bear, at Northampton. Indood I am passionately affected with it. 
“Thave no guilt upou me uuless it be to be covenged for your so 
willingly: me in your Vorsos. ‘This action [of mine] will put 
you to redeem me from yourself, as you have already from the world, 
Athaned, I an, 


“ Your friend and servant, 
“Orrver P+ 





8.2089. Two poor Amorican scraps, which our New England friends 
‘enght to make more lucent for us; worth their paper wod ink in this 


Place. 


“To Our treaty and well-beloved the Provident, Assistants and Inhabi- 
fants of Rhode Istand, together with the rest of the Providence Pian- 
fations, in the Norragansett Bay in New Eugland. 

“(Werrenat,} 20th March, 1655, 

© Gesrimacx, — Your Ageat here hath presented unto us some par- 
Senlars concerning your Government, which you jodge necessary to be 
Settled by ue here, ‘But by reason of the other great and weighty affaires 
of this Commonwealth, we have boon necessitated to defor tho considera 
ton of them to a farther opportucity. 

In the mean while we wore willing to let yon know, That you aro 
fo proceed in your Government according to the tenor of your Charter 
Seemerty granted on that bobalf; taking cars of the pence and rafery of 

DPenten, Werks of Edmend Waller (London, 1730), giver the Pasegyris 

areas Mee wpe Kn wi all ho oan say a2 to date 





4s the Waller Archives, Weaconsiield; copied by a“ ler. L. 1. Larking,” 
Denil of the now Waller; — printed In Votesand- Queries Nowspaper, 2d Jen» 
maa (Note of 1860.) 





—a ak 
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‘these Plantations, that neither through any intestine eommotions, or 
foreign invasions, there do arise auy detritent or dishonor to this Ceun- 
monwealth or yourselves, as far we you by your cae and ditigeneo oan 
prevent, And as for the things which are before us, they shall, as soon 
‘a4 thoother occasions will pormit, receive a just and fitting determina. 
ton. ( 
And so we bid you farewell ; and ost, 
“ Your very loving frlend, 
“Over Pet 


‘Towarda the end of tho Dutch War, during that nndofinable relation 
with France, “ hostilo rather than neutral,” which did uot end in Treaty 
till October, 1655,2 Oliver's Major Sedgwick, whom we huvesinee known 
in Jamaica, hod Inid hold of certain “‘Fronch Forts,” avd indeed of = 
whole French region, the region now called Nova Scotia, thon called 
Andie; of which Ports and of the region they command, it ix Oliver's 
purpose, for the behoof of his New-Euglanders, to retain possession ;*— 
‘as the following small document will testify: 


“To Captain John Leverett, Commander of tha Forts lately taken from 
the Prench in America, 

“We havo reccived an account from Major Sedgwick of his taking 
several Forts from the French in America, and that ho hath fof you 
to command and seoure them for Us ond this Commonwealth: And 
although We make no doubt of your fidelity and diligence in perform- 
ance of your trust, yet We have thought it necessary to Tet you know of 
how great consequence it Is, that you use your utmost care and eireum~ 
spection, as well to defond and keop the Porta abovoaald, aa alto to im- 
prove the regaining of them into Our hands to the ndvantage of Us and 
this State, by such ways and moans ae you shall judge conduciblo there 
unto. And as Wo shall understand from you tho state and eondition of 
thoao places, We shall from time to time givesuch directions as shall be 
necessary. 

* Given at Whitehall, this 3d of April, 1655. 








“Ontven Pvt 


¥ Original in the Mhode Island Archives: Printed in Hutchinson's Collectkom, and 
alsewticre. 

3 Thurlos, fr. 

4 In Banerott’s Mistory of the (ited States (Boston, 1887), 3.445, ie some faint 
nt not very exact notice of the affair. 

# Original fa the possomion of tho Manachusctts Historical Bouletyr Printed 
a thelr Third Series, vii. 121.— In vol, li. of the samo Werk (Boston, 1830) 
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To which there are now, from’ this side of the Water, the following 
small Excerpts to bo added : — 


Grant of Privy Seal: th Jane, 1655, to Major Robert Sedgwick, 
£1,793 7s, Sd, in fall of his Account for sorvieo done against the 
Frese!” Aud 


Ditto, * 23h July, 1656, to Captain John Leverett, £4,482 3¢. 114d., 
in full entisfaction of all suras «f moncy due to hin upon Account of his 
eoeipta and disbursements about the Forts taken from the Fronch in 
America, and of bis Salary for 700 days, nt 158. per diem." * 


Oliver kept his Forta and hia Acadie, through all French Treaties, 
for behoof of hin Now-Englanders: not till after the Reetoration did the 
‘sountry become French again, and continue such for a century or 8a. 


20. Lea small domostio matter: — 


‘For Colonel Athan Cox, in Hertfordshire 

Waremara, 2th April, 1688, 
“Stn, — Having occasion to speak with you npon somo Affairs relating 
te the Public, I would have you, as soon as this comes to your hands, 
Se repair ap hither; and upon your coming, you shall be acquainted with 

the particular reasons of my sending for you. I rest, 
“ Your loving friend, 

“Onver P.M 


At Blackdown Honte in Sussex, now and for long past the residence 
of & family named Yaldwin, are preserved two Letters Patent signed 
* Oliver F*.," of date 34 Decombor, 1656, appointing '* William Yald- 
vin Esq.” High Sheriff of Sussex. Printed in Dallaway's Rape of 
Arundel (p. 383); vood vot be reprinted here, 


Fp FTAA, be an elaborate Notice of cortain fragmontary MS. Records of the Long 
Parliament iN] extant 2t Now York, — which Notice ought to be cancelled in subs 
seqeent editions! The amazingly curious * Records " at New York turn out to be 
hathing but same edd volumes of the Comerss Journals of that period) the entire 
Bet of which, often enough copied in manwscript, was printed here about fifty years 
RED, atid fs ey common iniood, in tho Buttershopw and elsewhere! 

1 Fourth Report of Deputy Keeper.of the Public Records (London, 1863), Ap- 
Leas WB 1sB; FINA Report (London, 1844), Appendix Ll, p. 200. 

# Gentleman's Meguzine (Loudon, 1738), Ivill 379. 
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No. 29, 


Scrronk Yromasny, 


‘Tro Suffolk Commission for a select mounted will 
remains ; one rvimnining out of many that have perished, Addroasod 1 
the Humphrey Brewster whoin we have occasionally met with bufore! 


* Instructions wnto Colonel Humphrey Brewster, commissionated by his 
Highness the Lord Protector to be Captain of a Troop of Horse to 
be raised within the County of Suffolk, for the seevice af his High- 
ness and the Commontoeaith. 


‘1. You shall forthwith raisa, enlist, and have in readiness under your 
command a Captain, and such Lieutenant, Cornet and Quarter-Master 
as his Highnoss shall commissionate for that parposo, one hundred ublo 
Soldiers, the three Corporals included, well mounted for service, and 
armed with ane good xword and ease of gistols, holsters, saddle, bridle, 
and other furniture fit for war, to serve asa Troop of Horse in the ser- 
vieo of tho Commonwealth, us Ls hereafter requirod. 

(2. You shall use your utmost endeavor that the said Troops shall 
‘bo men af good life and conversation ; and before their being listed shall 
promise that thoy will be truo and faithful to his Highness the Lond 
Protector and the Commonwealth, against all who shall design or at- 
tempt anything against his Highness's Porson, or endeavor to disturb 
the Pablis Peace. And the like engagement shall be taken by the 
Liontonant, Cornet and Quarter-Master of the taid Troop. 

“3, You shall bo ready to draw forth and muster the sald ‘Troop, 
armed and Stted ax aforosaid, upon the 25th day of Decomber next on: 
suing, from which time the said Troop, Officers and Soldiers, shall be 
deemed to bo in the nctnal eorvice of his Highners and the Common: 
wealth, and be paid accordingly. And you shall also draw forth the 
said Troops four times in ovory yoar within the county of Sef. 
folk, completely furnished as before mentioned, to be raised and mus 
tered byaveh persons ns shall from time to time be appointed by the 
Protector. 

4. You whall also at all other times have tho said Troops im all 
readiness as aforesaid at forty-eight hours’ warning, or sooner if ft may 


2 Antes, p. 775. 
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be, whetiscever Ris Highness, or such as he shall appoint for that pur- 
pose, shall require the sume for the suppressing of any invasion, robel- 
Kon, issurreetion, or tamult, or performing of any other sorvice within 
Ragland and Wales. Aud in caso that any of the said sorvico shall 
esetinue above the space of twenty-cight days in ono year, the anid 
‘Officers and Soldiers shall, after the expiration of the sald rwenty-eight 
daze, be paid according to tho establishment of the Army then in foreo, 
over and besides what ia agreed to be paid unto them by these prosonts, 
for # lotig a8 they shall continuo in tho said sorviee, 

#3. That in case any shall muke default in appearance, without jast 
zd pafficiont cause, or shall not be mounted, armed and provided as 
aforesaid, or shall offend wgainst good inauners or the laws of war; thar 
every perton #0 offending shall be liable to such punishment as the 
Cspiain or chivf Officer preseut with the ‘Troops, with advice of the 
Foriuis appointedto tako tho said mustocs, shall think fit: provided 
the said panishment extonds no farther than loss of place or one year’s 


“6, That in consideration of the service to be performed as aforesaid, 
Jou shall receive for the use of tho said Troop the sui of ono thousand 
pounds per annum, to be paid out of the public revenue by quarterly 
Faymrats, to be distributed according to the proportions following: ‘To 
yourself, as Captaiu, one hundred pounds per aunuin ; to the Licuteuant 
‘Shy pounds por annum ; to the Cornet twenty-five pounds per annum ; 
© the Quarter-Master thirteen pounds six shillings and eightpence 
per annum; teach of the three Corporals, two pounds [additional] 
Fer atu; one Trumpet, five pounds six shillings and fourpence per 
sepum; and to each Soldior eight pounds per annum. 


“ Wonramatiy 20th October, 1605." 


“ Ourven P) 





No. 30, 
Sprecn snourn ne! XV" 
[Antea, p. 217.) 


Pixar Speech on that matier of the Kingship (concerning which it 
is gracefully altogether silent) ; that ix to say, Spooch on accepting the 
Hamble Petition and Advice, with the Title of King withdrawn, and 


1 Te the pomsaion of Charles Meadows, Eaq., Great Boalings, Weodbrid, 
decemdant of Brewster's. 
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that of Protector wabetitated: a be had required 1, Painted: Chambee,, 
Monday, 25th May, 1057.2 


“Me. Sreaxer,—F losito to offer a won or two unto you; which 
hall bo but a word. T did well bethink myvelf, beforo I came hither 
this day, that J came not as to a triumph, but with the most serious 
thoughts that ever I had in all my lif, to uodertake on@ of the gromtest 
sks thetever was laid epon the back ef & humas creature, And I 
rake no question but you will, aud #o will all mon, rosdily ageoe with 
me that without the support of the Almighty I ‘lll neecmrlyslak 
under the burden of it; not only with shume aud reproach to myself, 
but with that that is more w thousand tiznes, aud in comparison of whic 
Tand my family aro not worthy tu be mentioned, — with tho loss and 
prejudice of these Three Nations. And, that being so, I must. ask your 
holp, and the help of all those that fear God, that by their prayers Tinay 
reeeive assistance from the hand of God. His presence, going along, 
will enable to tho discharge of so great'a duty and trast as this ie: and 
nothing else [will). 

“4 Howbeit, [ have some other things to desire you, 1 méan of the 
Parliament ; —'That seeing thin is but, as it were, an introduction to the 
carrying an of the government of thees Nations, apd fornsmuch wa thens 
are wany things which cannot be supplicd, for the enabling to.the earry> 
jug on of this work, withont your help und assistanco, ¥ think it i my 
auty to ask your help in them, Not that E doubted; for I believe the 
some spirit that hath ted you to this will easily suggest the rest to yom. 
‘The truth is, and Tcan say [it] in the presence of Ged, that nothing 
wonld have indveet me to have undertaken this inanpportable burden 
10 flosh and blood, had it not boon that T have seen in thie Parliament 
all along a care of doing all those things that might truly and really 
answer the ends that have been engaged: for you huve satisfied” your 
furwaniness sod readiness therein very fully already. 

“1 thought ft my duty, when your Committoo which you were pleased 
to send to me to give the grounds and reisons of your proceedings to 
help my conecionce ond judguout, — I was then bold to affer to them 
several considerations; which were recelved by them, and hare been 
presented to you. In anewer to whieh, the Committee did bring several 
revolves of yours, which Ihave by me. I think those arn not yet made 
so-authestic aud authoritative as was desired; and thorefore, th 
easnot doubt it, yet 1 thought it my duty to ask it of you, that 


1 Comswons Jomrncats, Wii, Sit, $37 (lant entry there). 
2 Query, testitied 7 


il 
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may be a perfecting of those things. Indeed, a4 T said before, T have 
my witness in the sight of God, that nothing would have boen an argu 
‘mens to me, howsoover desirable great. places may seem to be to other 
men; Dsay, nothing would have beon an argument to me to have under- 
takeu this; but, as Tsaid before, I saw such things determined by you 
‘a# makes elearly for tho liborty of tho Nationa, and for tho liberty und 
intentst aud preservation of all such as fear God, —of ull that fear God 
under various forms. And if God mako not theso Nations thankful to 
Jou for your care therein, it will fall us sie on their heads. And there= 
foro I say, that hath been one main encouragement. 

" T confess there are other things that tend to reformation, to the dis 
conntenancing of vice, to the enoouragement of good mon and virtue, 
and the completing of those things also, — concerning some of which 
‘Jou have not yet resolved anything; savo to let me know by your Com~ 
mittee that you would not be wanting in anything for the good of these 
‘Nations Nor do 1 speak it as in tho loast doubting it; but Ido ear 
‘westly and heartily desire, to the end God may crown your work and bless 
you and this Government, that in your own timo, and with what speed 
Jou judge fit, these things may be provided for." 


—-— 


No. 31. 
Prom 1657. Lasr Rovauist Pror, 
[Antes, p, 279.) 


1. 4 To Our trusty and well-beloved the Vice-chancellor and Convocation 
of our University of Oxford, 


“OLIVER P. 


“Teaver axp Wei.-ReLoven, —We groot you woll. Amongst 
the many parts of that Government which is intrustod to us, wo do 
Wok vipon the Universitis ax meriting very much of our care and 
‘thoughts: And finding that the place of Chancellor of our University of 
‘Oxford! is at prosent in Ourself; and withal judging that the continuance 
thereof in our hands may not be oo consistont with the present con- 
stitution of affairs, — 

4 We have therefore thought fit to roslyn the sald Office, as we hereby 

2 Gemmons Journate, vik, 439, 440. 
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do; and to leave you at freedom to ¢leet some such other person there~ 
unte, a you shal) conceive meet for the exeention thereof. 

Our will and pleasure therefore is, That you do proceed to the 
lection of a Chancellor with your first coarenleney. Not doubting but 
yon will, in your chaloe, have a just regard to the advancement and 
encouragement of Piety and Learning, and to the eontinuing and farther 
settling of good Order und Goversiucut amongst you; which you may 
easily find youreelves obliged to bavo principally in your cousideration 
and design, whether you respect the University itself, or the good of 
the Cowmonwoalth upon which it hath so great an influences, Amd 
although our relation to yon may by this ineaus in some sort bo 
changed, yet you may be confident we shall still retain w real affection 
to you, and be ready upon all occasious to seek and promote your 


“Gives at Whitehall, this 3d day of July, 1657.72 


2 “To Our trusty and well-beloved the Bailiffe and Free Burgesses of 
our Town of Oswestry : These. 


“OLIVER P. 


“Paver Axp Went-nnrovnn, — Wo, being informed that the Pree 
School of our Town of Oswestzy is now void of a Head Schoolmaster 
settled thero, by reason of the delinquency and ejection of Edward Paine 
Inte Schoolmnaster thereof, 

“Have thought fit to recommond onto you Mr. John Evans, the eon 
of Matthew Evans late of Peneges in tho County of Montomery, ns & 
fit person, both for picty and learning, to bo Hoad Schoolmaster of the 
sald School; snd That, so far ax in yourselves [is], the said Mr. Evans 
aay bo forthwith sottlod and invested there accordingly. 

“ Which Act of yours wr shall be mady to confirm, if it be adjadged 
foquiaity and proper for us. And not doubting of the performance of 
this oar pleasure, we commit you tw God. 

Given at Whitehall, this 13th day of July, 1657." 


} Archives of Oxfont Usiversity. Commumeated by the Rev. Dr. Miles. 
# Endowed Grammar-Schoolx, by N. Carlisle (London, 1818), tl. 389, ae 
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B. “> Our trusty and well-belaved the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Conancil of our City of Gloncester : These. 
“OLIVER P, 

“Tavery axo Wrut-wnroven, — We greet you well, 1 do hoar 
on all hands that the Cavalior party aro desiguing t put as into tilood. 
We are, E hopo, taking the best care we eau, by the blessing of God, to 
obvinte this danger; but our intelligence on all hands being, that they 
have a desiga upon your City, we could uot but waru you thereof, and 
give you authority, ax we do hereby, 

“To put yourselves into the best poatare you can for your own 
defence, by malting your Militin by virmo of your Commissioners for- 
merly sent to you, and potting them in » rendinees for the purpose 
aformeaid. Letting you also kaow that, for your better enmourgement 
herein, you shall havo a troop of horse sent you to quarter in or wear 
your Town. 

“ We dotire you to let us hoar frem you, from time to timo, what 
coours 40 yow touching the Maliguant purty: und sv we bid you 
farewell. 


* Givea st Whiteball, this 2U of December, 1657."* 


A Papor of tho samo dato, of precisoly the same purport, directo to 
the Authorities at Bristol, has come to us; another out of many then 
‘sont ; bat of course only one, if even one, requires to be inserted hore. 


4. Letior written direetly on dissolving the Parliament ; probably one 
of taany, to the like eect, despatehed that day = — 


4 For Colonel Fox, Captain of the Militia Troop in our County of 
Hertford: These. For our special seroice. 


4 To be Ueft with the Postinaster of St. Albans : to be speedily sent. 
Werrreatacc, 4th February, 1667. 
Sin, — By our last Letiors to you, we acquainted you what danger 
the Commonwealth was then in from the old or Party (who were 


Metiguing now insurrections within us, whilst tholr Head and Master 
was contriving to invade us from abroad);—and thereupon desired 





4 Olay Records cf Gloucester {ia Bibliotheos Glrecestrean, p. 419). 
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‘5. " For the Commanders of the Militia of the City of Gloucester : 
Theso. 


© Wanrmnatt, 11th March, 1607. 

“Gexrnemes,—We are informed that tho Enemy from Flanders 
imend toinvade we vary anddenly, and to that parpoaa have Tewontyetwo 
Shige of War ready in the Harbor of Ostend, and aro preparing others 
also which they have bought in Holland, and sone men aro ready to bo 
peton board them, And at the came time an Insurrection is intended 
im this Nation. And the time for tho execoting thew designs is in- 
tended by thom to be vory sudden. 

“Wo have therefore thought fit to give you notlee horvofs and to 
signify to you our ploasuro, That you put yoursclves into the boot 
posture you can for the securing the City of Gloucester, and put the 
arma into snob hands aa are true and faithful to us aud this Common- 
wealth. Wo desir you to bo very careful, aud to let_us hear from you 
ef tho rocoipt of this, aud what you shall do in pareuance of this Lettar. 


I rest, 








“Your very assured friend, k ne 
“ OLtveR P.' 


No. 32, 
‘Two Manpares To Caxunwoe Usrverarry. 
1. Taar John Castle bo mado Mastor of Arta : — 


* To Ove trusty and welt-beloved the Viewchancellor and Senate of 
Our Tniversity of Cambridge. 
“OLIVER P. 

“Taverr axp Weii-nevove, — Whereas by our appointment 
severnl Stadeats in our Wulversity of Cambridge have been invited 
Shroad to proach tho Gospel in our Fleet, and for their encouragement 
fare been by us nesured that they should not suffer any prejudice ia 


the University by reason of their abeonce in tho sald service: And 
‘Whereas & petition hath boon exhibited on the behalf of Mr. John Castle 


4 City Records of Gloucester (in AXbiliothoca Glowceatrensls, p. 421). 


sa 





a 
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of Trinity College, showing that whilst he was abroad as Minister in 
the Neweastle Frigate, he was disappointed of taking his degree of 
Master of Arts (ns by course he ought), and that he cannot now, sluco 
his return, commence without tho toes of one year's seniority, by roason 
‘of a statute of the University denying degrees to any non-resident = 

“Ta performance of oar said promise, and for the future encourage= 
mont of others ih the like service, We do horeby signify unto you, That 
it is our will aud ploasare that the sald John Castle be by you created 
Master of Arta, and allowed tho same seniority which, aceoning to the 
¢ustom of your University, ho had enjoyed had ho been risideut of tho 
‘usual time of dogrows. 

“ Given at Whiteball, the 224 day of Juno, 1658." * 


‘Castle, tho Books indicate, had enterod Trinity a the samo time, and 
boou under the sane Tutor, with a very famous person, “ John Driden 
Northampt. admiseus Pens." —both, namely, wore adinitted “ Pon~ 
sioners,” in Sept., 1649, 





2, That Benjamin Roger bo mado Bachelor of Musiey —f a Form 
of Oliver Cromwell's Mandats,” says Baker, who has excerpted this 
eno, 


“ To Our trusty and well-beloved the Vico-chancellor and Senate of 
Our University of Cambridge. 
“ OLIVER P. 

“Tauxry axp Wert-nntoven, — Woe grect you woll. Wheroas 
‘wo are informed that you cannot, by the stntates and according to the 
customs of your University, admit any to the degre of Bachelor of 
Music unloss he had some years before [boon] admitted in a college: 
And whereas wo are also certified that Benjamin Rogers hath attained 
to eminoney and skill in that faculty : — Wo, willing to give all eucour- 
agement to the studies and abilities of men in that or any other Ingen 
uous faculty, havo thought fit to doclare our will and pleasure, by these 
our letters, that, notwithstanding your statates and customs, you eausd 
Benjamin Rogers to be admitted and croated Bachelor in Musie, {n eome 
‘one or more of your congregations assembled in that our Ualveraity j he 


} Cambritige Aretiives, " Gracetook IN. p 181" Communicated by Kew. Js 
Baleston, Fellow of Trinity College, 
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paying such dues as are belonging to that degree, and giving some 
proof of his accomplishments and skill in music. And for so doing, 
these our letters shajl be your warrant. 

“ Given at Whitehall, the 28th day of May, 1658.” 


1 Copy in Harl. MSS. no, 7053, f. 152 (Baker MSS. x. 373) ;—and as before, 
in “ Grace-Book H. p. 180,” —The Originals will never turn up. In the same 
Register of ‘Graces,"* or Decrees of Senate. is one (of date 1661) for burning 
whatsoever Mandates or Missives there are from Cromwell ; whereby doubtless 
the Originals (with small damage to them, and some satisfaction to the Heads of 
Houses) were destroyed. 





EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 


‘Tux Icelanders, in their long winter, had a great habit of writing; and 
‘were, and still are, excellent in penmanship, says Dahlmann. It is to this 
fact, that any little history there is of the Norse Kings and their old tragedies, 
crimes and heroisms, is almost all due. ‘The Icelanders, it seems, not only 
made beantifal letters on their paper or parchment, but were laudably ob- 
servant and desirous of accuracy ; and have left us such a collection of narra- 
tives (Sagas, literally “ Says”) as, for quantity and quality, is unexampled 
among rade nations. Snorro Sturleson’s History of the Norse Kings is built 
out of these old Sagas; and has in it a great deal of poetic fire, not a little 
faithful sagacity applied in sifting and adjusting these old Sagas; and, in a 
word, deserves, were it once well edited, furnished with accurate maps, chrono- 
logical summaries, &c., to be reckoned among the great history-books of the 
world. It is from these sonrces, greatly aided by accurate, learned and un- 
wearied Dahlmann,} the German Professor, that the following rough notes of 
the early Norway Kings are hastily thrown together. In Histories of Eng 
land (Rapin’s excepted) next to nothing has been shown of the many and 
strong threads of connection between English affairs and Norse. 








1J,G, Dablmann, Geschichte von Déanemark, 3 vols 8vo. Hamburg, 1640-1843. 
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HARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 


a 


CHAPTER L 


HARALD HAARFAGR, 


‘Trut about the Year of Graco 860 there were no kings in 
Norway, nothing but numerous jarls, — essentially kinglots, — 
each presiding over » kind of republican or parliamentary 
little territory; generally striving each to be on some terms 
of human acighborhood with those about him, but, —in spite 
of “ Fytke Things” (Folk Things, little parish parliaments), 
and small combinations of these, which had gradually formed 
themselves, —often reduced to the unhappy state of quarrel 
with them. Harald Haarfagr was the firat to put an end to 
this state of things, and become memorable and profitable to 
his country by uniting it under one head and making a king- 
dom of it; which it has continued to be ever since. His 
father, Halfdan the Black, had already begun this rough but 
salutary process, —inspired by the cupidities and instincts, 
by tho faculties and opportunities, which the good genius of 
this world, beneficent often enough under savage forma, and 
diligent at all times to diminish anarchy as the world’s worst 
mragery, usually appoints in such cases,—conguest, hard 
fighting, followed by wise guidance of the conquered ; — but 
it was Harald the Fuirhaired, his son, who conspicuously ear- 
fied it on anid completed it, Harald’s birth-year, death-year, 
fim chronology in general, are known only by inference and 
computation; but, by the latest reckoning, he died about the 
year 933 of our era, a man of eighty-three, 

(159) 
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‘The business of conquest lasted Harald about twelve years 
(Ap, 860-872 ?), in which he subdued also the vikings of the 
outislands, Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, and Man. Sixty 
nore years were given him to consolidate and regulate what 
he had conquered, which he did with great judgment, indus- 
try amd success, His reign altogethor is counted to have 
Deon of over seventy years. 

The beginning of his great adventure was of a romantic 
character, —youthful love for the beautiful Gyda, a then 
glorious and famous young lady of those regions, whom the 
young Harald aspired to marry. Gyda answered his embassy 
and prayer in a distant, lofty manner: “ Her it would not 
beseem to wed any Jarl or poor creature of that kind; let 
lim do as Gorm of Denmark, Eric of Sweden, Egbert of 
England, and others had done,—subdue into peace and regue 
lation the confused, contentious bits of jarls round him, aud 
become a king; then, perhaps, she might think of his pro- 
posal: till then, not.” Harald was struck with thia prowd 
answer, which rendered Gyda tenfold more desirable to him. 
He vowed to let his hair grow, never to cut or even to comb - 
it till this feat wore done, and the pecrloss Gyda his own. 
He proceeded accordingly to conquer, in fierce battle, a Jarl 
or two every yest, and, at the end of twelve years, had his 
unkempt (and almost unimaginable) bond of hair clipt off, 
—Jarl Regnwald (Reginald) of More, the most valued and 
valuable of all his subjectjarls, being promoted to this 
sakiime barber function ;—after which King Harald, with 
head thoroughly cleaned, and hair grown, or growing 
ayain to the luxuriunt beauty that had no equal in his 
day, brought home his Gyda, and made her the brightest 
queen in all the north, He had after ber, in succession, 
or perhaps even simultaurously in some casos, at least six 
other wives; aud by Gyda herself ons daughter and four 
sons. 

Harald was not to be considered a strict-living man, and he 
had @ great deal of trouble, as we shall seo, with the tamul 
tuous ambition of his sons; but he managed his gowernment, 
hided by Jarl Ragnwald and others, in a large, quietly. potent 
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and snecessf.t mroner; and it lasted in this royal form till 
his death, after sixty years of it. 

‘These were the times of Norse colonization; proud Norse- 
men flying into other lands, to freer scenes, —to Iveland, to 
the Farge Islands, which wore hitherto quite vacant (tenanted 
only by some mournful hermit, Irish Christian fokir, or so) ; 
still more copiously to the Orkney and Shetland Isles, the 
Hebrides and other countries where Norse squatters and set 
tlers already were. Settlement of Icoland, we say; settle 
ment of the Farve Islands, and, by far the notablest of all, 
settlement of Normandy by Rolf the Ganger (a.v. 876 7)4 

Rolf, son of Régnwald,? was lord of three little islets far 
north, near the Fjord of Foldon, called the Throo Vigtan 
Islands; but his chief means of living was that of sox 
robbery; which, or at least Rolf's conduct in which, Harald 
did not approve of. In tho Court of Harald, sea-robbery was 
strictly forbidden as between Harald’s own countries, but aa 
against foreign countries it continued to be the one profession 
for s gentleman; thus, I read, Harald’s own chief son, King 
Erio that afterwards was, had been at sea in such employments 
‘ever since his twelfth yoar. Rolf’s crime, however, was that 
in coming home from one of these expeditions, his crew hav- 
ing fallea short of victual, Rolf landed with them on the 
shore of Norway, and in his strait, drove in some cattle there 
(crime by law) and proceeded to kill and eat; which, in a 
Tittle while, he heard that King Harald was on foot to inquire 
into and punish; whereupon Rolf the Gangor speedily got 
into his ships again, got to the coast of France with his sea- 
Tobbers, got infeftment by the poor King of France in the 
fruitful, shaggy desert which is since called Normandy, land 
of the Northmen; and there, gradually felling the forests, 

banking the rivers, tilling the fields, became, during the next 
two centuries, Wilhelmus Conqumestor, the man famous to Eng- 
Jand, and momentous at this day, not to Eaglandalone, but to all 

1 Settlement,” dated 912, by Manch, Hénault, &o. The Saxon Chronicle 
ays (auno 876); “Tn this year Rolf overran Normandy with his army, and 
Ibe miigned fifty wintara™ 

* Debimans, (i. 87. 
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speakers of the English tongue, now spread from side to side of 
the world in a wonderful degree, Tancredof Hauteville and 
his Italian Normans, though important too, in Italy, are not 
worth naming in comparison. This is a feracious earth, and 

the grain of mustandseed will grow to miraculous extent im 
some cases. 

Harald’s chief helper, counsellor, and lieutenant was the 
above-nentioned Jarl Rognwald of Mire, who had the honor 
to cot Harald’s dreadful head of hair. This Regowald was 
father of Turf-Einar, who first invented peat in the Orkneys, 
finding the wood all gone there; and ig remembered to this 
day. Einar, being come to these islands by King Harald’s 
pormission, to see what he could do im them,—islands im 
habited by what miscellany of Picts, Scots, Norse squatters 
we do not know, —found the indispensable fuel all wasted, 
Turf-Finar too may be regarded as a benefactor to his kind, 
‘He was, it appears, a bastard ; and got no coddling from his 
father, who disliked him, partly perhaps, because “he was 
ugly and blind of an cye,"—got no flattering even on his 
conquest of the Orkneys and invention of peat. Here is the 
parting speech his father made to him on fitting him out with 
a“long-ship” (ship of war, “dragon-ship,” ancient eeventy- 
four), and sending him forth to make a living for himself in 
the world: “It were best if thou never cumest back, for T 
have smal) hope that thy people will have honor by thee; 
thy mother’s kin throughout is slavish.” 

Harald Haarfagr had a good many sons and daughters; 
the daughters he married mostly to jarls of due merit who 
were loyal to him; with the sons, as remarked above, he had 
A great deal of trouble. They wero ambitious, stirring fel- 
lows, and grutged at their finding so little promotion from 
a father so kind to his jarls; sea-robbery by no means an 
mdequate career for the sons of a great king, Two of them, 
Halfdan Haaleg (Long-leg), and Gudréd Ljome (Gleam), joal: 
ons of the favors won by the great Jarl Rugnwald, surrounded 
him in his honse one night, and burnt him and sixty men to 
death there. That was tho end of Régowald, the invaluable 
farl, always true to Haarfagr; and distinguished in world 
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producing Rolf the Ganger, author of the Norman 


Conquest of England, and ‘TurfKinar, who inventod peat in 
aur, Who inven! peat 
the Orkneys. Whether Rolf had left Norway at this time 


haps, that Rolf was so weighty aman no horse (small Nor 
wegian horses, big ponies rather) could carry him, and that 
he usually walked, having a mighty stride withal, and great 
velocity on foot. 

One of these murderers of Jarl Rignwald quictly set him- 
in Régnwald’s place, the other making for Orkney to 

+ Tart Einar in like fashion, ‘urf-Einar, taken by sur- 
to the mainland; but returned, days or perhaps 
ready for battle, fought with Halfdan, put his 
‘and at next morning's light searched the island 
all the men he found. As to Halfdan Long-leg 
fm fierce memory of his own murdered father, Turf- 
“out an eagle on his back,” that is to say, hewed the 
mite from each side of the spine and turned them out like 
the wings of a sprend-oagle: a mode of Norse vongeance 
fashionable at that time in extremely aggravated cases! 

‘Harald Waarfagr, inn the mean time, had descended upon 
the Régawald scene, not in mild mood towards the new jarl 
there; indignantly dismissod said jarl, and appointed a brother 
‘of Régnwald (brother, notes Dahlmann), though Régnwald 
had left other sons. Which done, Haarfugr sailed with all 
Beene tes Orkneys, thers to avenge that ontting of an eagle 


Tesist; submissively met the angry Huaarfagr, said he left it 
al, what | had been done, what provocation there had been, to 
Hnarfagr’s own equity and greatness of mind. Magnanimous 
Infficted a fine of sixty marks in gold, which was 
paid in ready money by Turf-Einar, and so the matter 


ji 
fall 


u 
He 


uf 
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CHAPTER I. 
ERIC BLOOD-AXE AND BROTHERS. 


Im such violent courses Haarfagr's sons, 1 know not how 
many of them, had come to. an untimely end; only Eri, the 
accomplished searover, and three others remained to him. 
Among these four sons, rather impatient for property and 
authority of their own, King Harald, in his old days, tried to 
part his kingdom in some eligible and equitable way, and 
retire from the constant press of business, now becoming bur 
densome to him. To each of them he gave akind of king- 
dom; Erle, his eldest son, to be head king, and the others to 
‘be fendatory under him, and pay # certain yearly contribution ; 
an arrangemont which did not anawer well at all. Head-King 
Eric insisted on his tribute; quarrels arose as to the payment, 
considerable fighting and disturbance, bringing fieree destrae- 
tion from King Eric upon many valiant but too stubborn 
Norse spirits, and among the rest upon all his three brothers, 
which got him from the Norse populations the surname of 
Blod-aze, “ Eric Bloodaxe,” his title in history. One of his 
brothers he had killed in battle before his old father’s life 
ended; this brother was Bjorn, a peaceable, improving, trad- 
ing, economic Under-king, whom the others mockingly called 
“Bjorn the Chapman.” The great-grandson of this Bjorn 
became extremely distinguished by and by as Sainé Olaf. 
Head-King Eric seams to have had a violent wife, too, Sho 
was thought to have poisoned one of her other brothers-in-law, 
Eric Bloodaxe had by no means a gentle life of it in this 
world, trained to searobbery on the coasts of England, Scot 
Jand, Ireland and France, since his twelfth year. 

Old King Pairhair, at the age of seventy, had another son, 
to whom was given the name of Hakon, His mother was a 
slave in Fuairhnir’s house; slave by ill-luck of war, thoagh 
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Robly enough boro. A strange adventure connects this Hakon 
with England und King Athelstan, who was then entering upon 
his great career there. Short while after this Hakou came into 
‘the world, there entered Fuirhair’s palace, one evening as Fair 
hair sat feasting, an English ambassador or messenger, bearing 
in his haud, as gift from King Athelstan, a magnificent sword, 
with gold hilt and other fine trimmings, to the great Harald, 
King of Norway. Haruld took the sword, drew it, or was half 
drawing it, admiringly from the seabbard, when the English 
‘excellency broke into a scornful laugh, “Ha, ha; thou art now 
the feudatory of my English king; thou hast accepted the 
sword from him, and art now his man!" (acceptance of a 
sword in that manner being the symbol of investiture in those 
days.) Harald looked a trifle flurried, it is probable; but beld 
in Lis wrath, and did no damage to the tricksy Englishman. 
‘He kept the matter in his mind, however, and next summer 
little Haken, having gol his weaning done,— one of the pret 
tiest, healthiest little creatures, — Harald scot him off, under 
ebarge of “ Hauk” (Zwick so called), ono of his principal war- 
riors, with order, “Take him to England,” and instructions 
what to do with him there. And accordingly, one evening, 
Hank, with thirty men escorting, strode into Atholstan’s high 
dwolling (where situated, how built, whether with logs like 
Harula’s, T cannot specifically say), into Athelstan’s high pres- 
tues, and silently sct the wild little cherub upon Athelstan’s 
knee, © What iz this?” asked Athelstan, looking at the little 
cherab) “This is King Harald’s son, whom a serving-maid 
tere to him, and whom he now gives thee as foster-child!” 
Indignant Athelstan drew his sword, as if to do the gift a 
mischief; but Hauk said,“ ‘Chon hast taken him on thy kuee 
feommon symbol of adoption]; thou canst kill him if eho 
Wilt; but thou dost not thereby kill all the sons of Has 
‘Athelstan straightway took milder thoughts; brought up, and 
Hakon; from whom, and this singular ad- 
‘Yentzire, aime, before very loug, the first tidings of Christianity 
into Norway. 
| Harald Haarfagr, inttorly withdrawa from all kinds of busi- 
Bees, died at the age of cighty-three— about a.m 933, nx ix 





— lc kl 
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computed; nearly contemporary in death with the first Danish 
King, Gorm the Old, who had done # corresponding feat in 
reducing Denmark under one head. Remarkable old men, 
these two first kings; and possessed of gifts for bringing Chaos 
fa little nearer to the form of Coxmos; possessed, in fact, of 
loyalties to Cosmos, that is to say, of authentic virtues in the 
savage state, such as have been needed in all societies at their 
fncipience in this world; a kind of “virtues” hugely in discredit 
at present, but not unlikely to be needed again, to the astonish- 
mont of careless persons, before all is done! 


OHAPTER HL 
MAKON THE GOOD, 


Ento Broop-axn, whose practical reign is counted to have 
begun about 4.p. 930, had by this time, or within a year or so 
of this time, pretty mach extinguished all his brother kings, 
and crushed down recalcitrant spirits, in his violent way; but 
‘had naturally become entirely unpopular in Norway, and filled 
it with silent discontent and even rage against him, Haken 
Fairhair's last son, the little foster-child of Athelstan in Eng 
Tand, who had been baptized and carefully educated, was come 
to his fourteenth or fifteenth year at his father's death; a very 
shining youth, as Athelstan saw with just pleasure. So soon 
as the few preliminary preparations had been settled, Hakon, 
furnished with a ship or two by Athelstan, suddenly appeared 
in Norway ; got acknowledged by the Peasant Thing in 
Trondhjem; “the news of which flew over Norway, like fire 
through dried gras,” says an old chronicler. So that Eric, 
with his Queen Gunhild, and seven small children, had to ran; 
no other shift for Eric. They went to the Orkneys first of all, 
then to England, and he “got Northumberland as earldom,” 
I vaguely hear, from Athelstan. But Eric soon died, and his 
qneen, with her children, went back to the Orkneys in search 
of refuge or help ; to little purpose there or elsewhere From 
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Orkney she went to Denmark, where Harald Bluo-tooth took 


‘Hakon proved a brilliant and successful king; regulated 
many things, public law among others (Gule-Thing Law, #roste- 


vasions every time they came; and on the whole gained for 
himself the name of Hakon the Good. These Danish inva- 


from Norway, and introdueing the Christian Evangel in its 
stead. Tis transcendent anxiety to achieve this salutary enter- 
Prise was all along his grand difficulty and stwabling-block ; 
the heathen opposition to it being also rooted and great. 
Bishops and priests from England Hakon bad, preaching and 

they could, but making only slow progress ; 
for Hakon’s zeal. On the other hand, every 


ing Wnle-boer; eating borse-flesh, and the other distressing 
‘ites; the whole of which Hakon abhorred, and with all bis 
‘Beadfastness strove to reject utterly. Sigurd, Jarl of Lade 
{Trondhjem), a liberal heathen, not openly a Christian, was 
ever & wise counsellor and conciliator in such affairs; and 
proved of grat help to Hukon. Once, for example, there 
having risen at a Yole-feast, loud, almost stormfal demand that 
akon, like 4 true man and brother, should drink Yule-beer 
‘With them in thoir sacred hightide, Sigued porsunded him to 
comply, for peace’s suke, at least, in form. Hakon took the 
up in his left hand (excellent Aot beer), and with his right out 
the sign of the cross above it, thon drank a dranght. “ Yes; 
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but what is this with tho king’s right hand?” cried the com- 
pany. “Don't you see?” answered shifty Sigurd; “he makes 
the sign of Thor’s hammer before drinking!” which quenched 
the matter for the time. 

Horee-flesh, borse-broth, and the horse ii gonerally, 
Hakon all but inexorably declined. By Shee pressing ex+ 
hortation and entreaty, he did once take a kettle of horse 
broth by the handle, with a good deal of linen-quilt or towel 

and did open his lips for what of steam could in- 
sinuate itself. At another time he consented toa particle of 
horse-liver, intending privately, I guess, to keep it outside the 
gullet, and smuggle it away without swallowing ; but farther 
than this not even Sigurd could persuade him to go. At the 
Things held in regard to this matter Hakon’s success was 
always incomplete; now and then it was plain failure, and 
Hakon had to draw back till better time. Here is one 
specimen of the response he got on such an occasion; curious 
specimen, withal, of antique parliamentary eloquence from an 
Anti-Christian Thing. 

Ata Thing of all the Fylkos of Trondhjem, Thing held 
at Froste in that region, King Hakon, with all the eloquence 
he had, signified that it was imperatively necessary that all 
Bonders and sub-Bonders should become Christians, and believe 
in one God, Christ the Son of Mary; renouncing entirely blood 
sacrifices and heathen idols; should keep every seventh day 
holy, abstain from labor that day, and even from food, devoting 
the day to fasting and sacred meditation. Whoreupon, by way 
of universal answer, arose a confused universal murmur of 
entire dissent. “Take away from us our old belief, and also 
our time for labor!” murmured they in angry astonishment; 
“how can even tho land be got tilled in that way?” “Woe 
cannot work if we don't get food,” said the hand laborers and 
slaves. “It lies in King Hakon’s blood,” remarked otners; 
“his father and all his kindred were apt to be stingy about 
food, though liberal enough with money.” At length, one 
Osbjirn (or Bear of the Ason or Gods, what we pow call Os 
borne), one Osbjérn of Medalhusin Gulathal, stept forward, and 
said, in a distinct manner, “ We Bonders (peasant propristors) 
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thought, King Hakon, when thou heldest thy first Thing-day 
here in Trondhjem, and we took thee for our king, anil received 
our hereditary lands from thee again, that we had got heaven 
itself. But now we know not how it is, whethor we have won 
freedom, or whether thou intendest anew to make us slaves, 
with this wonderful proposal that we should renounce our faith, 
which our fathers before us have held, and all our ancestors 
as well, first in the ago of burial by burning, and now in that 
of earth burial; and yet these departed ones were much our 
and their faith, too, has brought prosperity to us! 
‘Whee, at the same time, we have loved so mach that we raised 
thee to manage all the laws of the land, and speak as their 
woiee tous all. And even now it is our will and the vote of 
all Bonders to keep that paction which thou gavest us here on 
the Thing at Froste, and to maintain thee as king so long as 
any of us Bonders who are here upon the Thing has life left, 
provided thou, king, wilt go fairly to work, and demand of us 
only such things as are not impossible. But if thou wilt fix 
upon this thing with so great obstinacy, and employ forco and 
power, in that case, we Bouders have taken the resolution, all 
of ua, to fall away from thee, and to take for ourselves another 
head, who will so behave that we may enjoy in freedom the 
belief which is agroeable to us. Now shalt thou, king, choose 
one of these two courses before the Thing disperse.” “ Where- 
upon,” adds the Chronicle, “all the Bonders raised a mighty 
shout, ‘Yes, we will have it so, as has been said.’” So that 
Jaz] Sigurd had to intervono, and King Hakon to choose for 
the moment the milder branch of the alternative? At other 
‘Things Hakon was more or less successful. All his days, by 
such methods as there were, he kept pressing forward with this 
great iso; and on the whole did thoroughly shake asun- 
der the old edifice of heathendom, und fuirly introduce some 
foundation for the new and better rule of faith and life among 
his people. Sigurd, Jarl of Lado, his wise counsellor in all 
these matters, is also a man worthy of notice. 
Wiskon’s arrangements against the continual invasions of 
Eric's ons, with Danish Bluo-tooth backing them, were mani- 
2 Dablmana, ii, 99, 
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told, and fora long time successful. He appointed, after eon. 

sultation and consent in the various Things, so many warships, 

fully uvanned and ready, to be furnished instantly on the 
King’s demand by each province or fjord; watel-fires, om fit 
places, from hill to hill all along the const, were to be 

vet up, carefully maintained in readiness, and kindled on any 
alarm of war. By such methods Blue-tooth and Co.'s invasions 
were for a long while triumphantly, and even rapidly, one und 
all of them, beaten back, till at length they seemed as if intend 
ing to cease ultogether, and leave Hakon alone of them. But 
such was not their issue after all. The sons of Eric had only 
abated ander constant discouragement, had not finally left off 
from what sewed their one groat feasibility in life. Gumbild, 

their another, was still with them: a most contriving, fierce. 
minded, irreconcilable woman, diligent and urgent on them, in 

season and out of season; and as for King Blue-tooth, he was 

at all times ready to help, with his good-will at least. 

‘That of tho alarm-fires on Hakon's part was found trouble 
some by his people; sometimes it was even hurtful amd pro- 
voking (lighting your alarmires and rousing the whole coast 
and population, when it was nothing but some paltry viking 
witha couple of ships); in ‘short, the alarm-signal sysbem fell 
into disuso, and good King Hakon himsolf, in the first place, 
paid tho penalty. It is counted, by the latest commentators, 
to have been about av. 961, sixteenth or seventeenth year of 
Hakon's pious, valiant, and worthy reign. Being at a feast 
one day, with many guests, on the Island of Stord, sadden 
announcement came to him that ships from the south were 
approaching in quantity, and evidently ships of war. This was 
the biggest of all the Bluc-tooth foster-son invasions; and it 
was fatal to Hakon the Good that night, Kyvind the Skald- 
aspillir (annihilator of all other Skalds), in his famed Hakon's 
Song, gives account, and, still more pertinently, the always 
practical Snorro, Danes in great multitude, six to ome, as 
people afterwards computed, springing swiftly to land, and 
ranking themselves; Hakon, nevertheless, at ones «deciding not 
to take to his ships and run, but to fight there, one to six; 
fighting, accordingly, in his most splendid manner, and at last 
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gloriously prevailing; routing and scattering back to their ships 
and flight homeward these six-toone Danes. “During the 
struggle of tho fight,” says Snorro, “he was very conspicuous 
among other men; and while the sun shone, hia bright gilded 
holmet glanced, and thereby many weapons were directed at 
him. One of his henchmen, Eyvind Finnson (i.e. Skaldaspillir, 
the poet), took o hat, and put it over the king's helmet. Now, 
‘among the hostile first leaders were two uncles of the Ericsons, 
brothers of Gunhild, great champions both; Skreya, the elder 
‘of them, on the disappearance of the glittering helmet, shouted 

7 ‘Doce the king of the Norsemen hide himself, then, 
orhas he fled? Where now is the golden helmet?’ And so 
saying, Skreya, and his brother Alf with him, pushed on like 
fools or madmen. The king said, ‘Come on in that way, and 
you shall find the king of the Norsemen’” And ina short 
space of time braggart Skreya did come up, swinging his sword, 
and made a cut at the king; but Thoralf the Strong, an Ice. 
lander, who fought at the king’s side, dashed his shicld so hard 
against Skreya, that he tottered with the shock. On the same 
instant the king takes his sword “quernbiter” (able to ent 
querns or millstones) with both hands, and hews Skreya 
through holm and head, cloaving him down to the shoulders, 
‘Thornlf also slew Alf. That was what they got by such over 
hasty search for the king of the Norsemen* 

Snorro considers the fall of these two champion uncles as 
the crisis of the fight; the Danish force being much disheart- 
ned by such a sight, and King Hakon now prossing on so hard 
that all men gave way before him, the battle on the Ericson 
part became a whirl of recoil; and in a few minutes more a 
torrent of mere flight and haste to get on board their ships, 
‘and put to sea again; in which operation many of them were 
drowned, says Snorro; survivors making instant sail for Den- 
mark in that sad condition, 

‘This seems to have been King Hakon’s finest battle, and tho 
most conspicuons of his victories, due not a little to his own 
grand qualities shown on the occasion. But, alas! it was his 
Tast alco, He was still zealously directing the chase of that 
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mad Danish flight, or whirl af recoil towards their ships, when 
‘an arrow, shot most likely at a venture, hit him ander the left 
armpit; and this proved his death. ” 

He was helped into his ship, and made sail for Alrekstad, 
where his chief residence in those parts was; bat had to stop 
at a smaller place of his (which had been his mother's, and 
where he himself was born)—a place called Hella (the Plat 
Rock), still known as “Hakon’s Hella,” faint from lows of 
blood, and crushed down as he had never before felt. Having 
no son and only one daughter, he appointed these invasive 
sons of Eric to be sent for, and if he died to become king; 
but to “spare hia friends and kindred.” “Tf a longer life be 
granted me,” he said, “I will go out of this land to Christian 
men, and do penance for what I have committed against God. 
But if [die in the country of the heathen, let me have such 
burial as you yourselves think fittest.” These are his last 
recorded words. And in heathen fashion he was buried, and 
besung by Eyvind and the Skalds, though himself a zealously 
Christian king. Hakon the Good; so one still finds him 
worthy of being called. ‘The sorrow on Hakon’s death, Snorro 
tells as, was so great and universal, “that be was lamented 
both by friends and enemies ; and they said that never again 
would Norway see such a king.” 





CHAPTER Iv. 
HARALD GREYFELL AND BROTHERS. 


Exic’s sons, four or five of them, with a Harald at the top, 
now at once got Norway in hand, all of it but Trondhjem, as 
king and undor-kings; and made a severe time of it for those 
who had been, or seemed to be, their enemies. Exeellent Jarl 
Sigurd, always so useful to Hakon and his country, was killed 
by them ; and they came to repent that before very long. ‘The 
slain Sigurd left a son, Hakon, as Jarl, who became famous im 
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the northern world by and by. This Hakon, and him only, 
would the Trondhjemers accept as sovereign. “ Death to him, 
then,” said the sons of Eric, but only in secret, till they bad 
got their hands froo and wore ready; which was not yet for 
some years. Nay, Hakon, when actually attacked, mado good 
resistance, and threatened to cause trouble. Nor did he by 
any means got his death from these sons of Eric at this time, 
or till long afterwards at all, from one of their kin, as it 
chanced, On the contrary, he fled to Denmark now, and by 
dnd by managed to come back, to their cost. 

Among their other chief victims were two cousins of their 
own, Tryggve and Gudréd, who had been honest under-kings 
to the late head-king, Hakon the Good; but were now become 
suspect, and had to fight for their lives, and lose them in a 
tragic manner. Tryggve had a son, whom we shall hear of. 
Gudred, son of worthy Bjorn the Chapman, was grandfather 
‘of Saint Olaf, whom all men have heard of, —who has a church 
in Southwark even, and another in Old Jewry, to this hour, 
In all these violences, Gunhild, widow of the late king Eric, 
was understood to have a principal hand. She had eome back 
to Norway with her sons; and naturally passed for the secret 
adviser and Maternal President in whatever of violenco went 
on; always reckoned a fel], vehement, relentless personage 
where her own interests were concerned. Probably as things 
settled, her influence on affairs grew less At least one hopes 
#0; and, in the Sagas, hears logs and leas of her, and before 
Jong nothing. 

Harald, the head-king in this Eric fraternity, does not seem 
to Rave been a bad man,—the contrary indeed; but his po- 
sition was untowardly, fall of difticulty and contradictions, 
Whatever Harald could accomplish for behoof of Christianity, 
or real benefit to Norway, in these cross circumstances, ho 
feenss to have done in a modest and honest manner. He got 
the name of Greyfell from his people on a very trivial account, 
‘ut seemingly with perfect good humor on their part. Some 
Tedland trader had brought a cargo of furs to Trondhjom 
(lade) for sale; sale being slacker than the Icelander wished, 
‘he presented a chosen specimen, cloak, doublet, or whatever it 
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was, to Harald; who wore it with acceptance in public, and 
rapidly brought disposal of the Icelander's stock, and the amr 
name of Greyfell to himself. His underkings and he were 
certainly not popular, though I almost think Greyiell himself, 
in absence of his mother and the under-kings, might have been 
so. But here they all were, and had wronght great troable im 
Norway. “Too many of them,” said everybody; “too many 
of these courts and court people, eating up any substance thas 
there is.” For the seasons withal, two or thme of them in 
succession, were bad for grass, much more for grain; ao Aen 
ring came cither; very cleanness of teeth was like to come in 
‘Kyvind Skaldaepillirs opiniou. hie ecareity beeame at last 
their share of the great Famine of a.p. 975, which desolated 
Western Europe (see the poem in the Saxon Chronicle). Amd 
all this by Eyvind Skaldaspillir, and the heathen Norse in gen- 
eral, was ascribed to angor of the heathen gods. Diseontent 
in Norway, and especially in Eyvind Skaldaspillir, seems to 
have been very great. 

Whereupon exile Hakon, Jarl Sigurd’s son, bestirs himself 
in Denmark, bucked by old King Blue-tooth, and boging in 
yading and encroaching in a miscellaneous way; especially: 
intriguing and contriving plots all round him. An unfathom- 
ably cunning kind of fellow, as well as an audacious and 
strong-handed! Intriguing in Trondhjem, where he gets the 
under-king, Greyfell’s brother, fallen upon and murdered ; ine 
trigaing with Gold Harald, a distinguished cousin or nephew 
of King Bluo-tooth’s, who had done fine viking work, and 
gained such wealth that he got the epithet of “Gold,” and who 
now was infinitely desirous of a share in Blue-tooth’s kingdom 
aa the proper finish to these sea-rovings. He even ventured 
one day to male: publicly a distinct proposal that way to King 
Harald Blue-tooth himself; who flew into thunder and light 
ning at the mere mention of it; so that none durst speak to 
him for several days afterwards. Of both these Haralds Hakon 
was confidential friend; and necded all his skill to walk with- 
out immediate annihilation between such a pair of dragons, 
and work out Norway for himself withal. In the end he found 
he must take solidly to Bluo-tooth’s side of the question; and 
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that they two must provide « recipe for Gold Harald and 
Norway both at once. 
‘It is as much as your life is worth to speak again of shar 
ing this Danish kingdom,” said Hakon vary privately to Gold 
‘Harald; “but could not you, my golden friend, be content with 
Norway for kingdom, if one helped you to in?” 

“That could I well,” answered Harald. 

“Then keep me those nino warships you have just been 
Tigging for a new viking cruise; have these in readiness when 
1 lift my finger!” 

‘That was the recipe contrived for Gold Harald; recipe for 
King Groyfell goes into the zame vial, and is also ready, 

Hitherto the Hakon-Blue-tooth disturbances in Norway had 
amounted to but little. King Greyfell, a very active and val- 
innt man, has constantly, without much difficulty, repelled 
these sporadic bits of troubles; but Greyfell, all the same, 
would willingly have peace with dangerous old Blue-tooth 
(ver anxious to get his clutches over Norway on any terms) 
if peace with him could be had. Bluetooth, too, professes 

every willingness; inveigles Greyfell, he and Hakon do, to 
have hoor a rionaly meeting on the Danish borders, and not only 
settle all these quarrels, but generously settle Greyfell in cer 
fain fiefs which he claimed in Denmark itself; and vo ewear 
everlasting friendship. Greyfoll joyfully complies, punctn- 
ally appears at the appointed day in Lymfjord Sound, the 
‘Appointed place. Whereupon Hakon gives signal to Gold 
Harald, “To Lymfjord with these nine ships of yours, swift!” 
Gold Harald flies to Lymfjord with his ships, challenges 
King Harald Greyfell to land and fight; which the undaunted 
Greyfell, thongh 90 far outnumbered, does; and, fighting bis 
‘very best, perishes there, he and almost all his people. Whieh 
done, Jari Hakon, who is in readiness, attacks Gold Harald, 
the victorious but the wearied; casily beats Gold Harald, 
takes him prisoner, and instantly hangs and ends him, to the 
huge joy of King Bluetooth and Hakon; who now make 
ito Norway; drive all the brother under-kings 

into rapid fight to the Orknoys, to any readiest shelter; and 
So, uuder the patronage of Bluetooth, Hakon, with the title 
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of Jarl, becomes ruler of Norway. This foul treachery done — 


on the brave and honest Harald Greyfell is by some dated 
about s.. 969, by Munch, 965, by others, computing omt of 
Snorro only, 4.n. 975. For there is always an uncertainty in 
these Icelandic dates (say rather, rare and rude attempts at 
dating, without even an “A.p,” or other fixed “year one” to 
go upon in Teeland), though seldom, ¥ think, so large a dis- 
crepancy us here, 


CHAPTER V. 
HAKON JAnL. 


Haxon Jant, such the style he took, had engaged to pay 
some kind of tribnte to King Bluetooth, “if he could ;” ba 
he never did pay any, pleading always the necessity of his 

. own affairs; with which excuse, joined to Hakon’s readiness 
in things less important, King Blue-tooth managod to content 
himself, Hakon being always his good neighbor, at least, and 
the two mutually dependent. In Norway, Hakon, without 
the title of king, did in a strong-handed, steadfast, and at 
length successful way, the office of one; governed Norway 
(some count) for above twenty years ; and, both at home and 
abroad, had much consideration through most of that time; 
specially amongst the heathon orthodox, for Haken Jarl him- 
self was a zealous heathen, fixed in his mind against these 
chimerical Christian innovations und unsalutary changes of 
reed, and would have gladly trampled out all traces of what 
the last two kings (for Greyfell, also, was an English Chris- 
tian after his sort) had done in this respect. Bot he wisely 
discerned that it was not possible, and that, for peaco’s sake, 
he must not even attempt it, bat must strike preferably into 
“perfect toleration,” and that of “every one getting to heaven 
or even to the other goal in his own way.” He himslf, it 
is well known, repaired many heathen temples (a great “ chureh 
bilder” in his way!), manufactured many splendid idols, 
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with much gilding and such artistic ormamont as there was,— 
Particular, one huge image of Thor, not forgetting the 
hammer and appendages, and such a collar (eupposed of solid 
gold, which it was not quite, as we shall hear in time) round 
the neck of him as was never seen in all the North. How he 
did his own Yule festivals, with what magnificent solemnity, 
the horse-catings, blood-sprinklings, and other sucred rites, 
need not be told. Something of a “ Ritualist," one may per- 
ceive; perhaps had Scandinavian Puseyisms in him, and other 
desperate heathen notions, He was universally believed to 
have gone into magic, for one thing, and to have dangerous 
potencies derived from the Devil himself. ‘The dark heathen 
mind of him straggling vehemently in that strange element, 
not altogether so unlike our own in some points. 

For the rest, he waa evidently, in practical matters, a man 
of sharp, clear insight, of steadfast resolution, diligence, 
promptitude; and managed his secular matters uncommonly 
well. Had sixteen Jurls under him, though himself only 
Hakon Jarl by title; and got obedience from them stricter 
than any king since Haarfagr had done. Add to which that 
the country had years excellent for grass and crop, and that 
the herrings came in oxuberance; tokens, to the thinking 
that Hakon Jurl was a favorite of Heaven. 
fight with the far-famed Jomsvikings was his grand- 
est exploit. in pablic rumor. Jomaburg, a locality not now 
exeept that it was near the mouth of the River Oder, 
denoted in those ages the impregnable castle of a certain 
body corporate, or “Sea Robbery Association (limited),” 
which, for somo generations, hold the Baltic in terror, and 

far beyond the Belt, —in the ocean itself, in Flan- 
dems and the opulent trading havens there,—above all, in 
opulent anarchic England, which, for forty years from about 
this time, was the pirates’ Goshen; and yielded, regularly 
every summer, slaves, Danegelt, and miscellaneous plunder, 
Tike no other country Jomsburg or the viking-world had ever 
Known. Palnatoke, Bue, and tho othor quasi-hercic heads of 
this establishment aro still remombered in the northern parts 
Palnatoke is the title of a tragedy by Oehlenschliger, which 
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Pan SE Copenhagen some sixty oF 
seventy years: 

I judge the Tulfsting $37 bare. baad taste floweriest. state, 
probably now in Hakon Jarl’s time. Hakon Jarl and these 
pirates, robbing Hakon’s subjects and merchants that fre- 
quented him, were naturally in quarrel; and frequent fightings 
had fallen out, not generally to the profit of the Jomaburgers, 
who at last determined on revenge, and the rooting out of 
this obatractive Hakon Jarl. They assembled in force at the 
Cape of Stad,—in the Firda Fylke; and the fight was dread- 
ful in the extreme, noise of it filling all the north for long 
afterwards. Hakon, fighting like a lion, could seareely hold 
his own, —Doath or Victory, the word on both sides; when 
suddenly, the heavens grew black, and there broke out a ter- 
tific storm of thunder and hail, appalling to the human mind, 
—universe swallowed wholly in black night; only the momen- 
tary forked-blazes, the thunder-pealing as of Ragnarék, and 
the battering hail-torrents, hailstones about the size of an egg. 
Thor with his hammer evidently acting; but in behalf of 
whom? ‘The Jomsburgers in the hideous darkness, broken 
only by flashing thunder-bolts, had a dismal apprehension that 
it was probably not on their behalf (Thor having a sense of 
justice in him); and before the storm ended, thirty-five of 
their seventy ships sheered away, leaving gallant Bue, with 
the other thirty-five, to follow as they liked, who reproach 
fully hailed these fugitives, and continued the wow hope- 
loss battle. Bue’s nose and lips were smashed or cut away; 
Bue managed, half-articulately, to exclaim, “Ha! the maids 
(mays ’) of Finen will never kiss me more. Overboard, all 
ye Bue’s men!" And taking his two sewechests, with all the 
gold he had gained in such life-struggle from of old, sprang 
overboard accordingly, and finished the affair. Hakon Jarl’s 
renown rose naturally to the transcendent pitch after this 
exploit. His people, I suppose chiefly the Christian part of 
them, whispered one to another, with a shudder, “That in the 
blackest of the thunderstorm, he had taken his youngest little 
boy, and made away with him ; saorificed him to Thor or some 
devil, and gninod his victory by art-magic, or something’ 
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worse.” Jarl Erie, Hakon’s eldest son, without suspicion of 
ariinagie, but already a distinguished viking, became thriee 
distinguished by his style of seafighting in this battle; and 

awakened great expoctutions in the viking public; of him we 


meal ea neetns 

‘The Jomsburgers, one anight fancy, after this and clap went 
Yisibly down in the world; bat the fact is not altogether so, 
Old King Bluetooth was now dead, died of a wound got in 
battle with his xenatural (so-called “natural”) son and sue. 
etssor, Otto Svein of the Forked Beand, afterwards king and 
eougueror of England fora little while ; and seldom, perhaps 
never, had vikingiam beon in such flowers now. This man’s 
name is Sven in Swedish, Svend in German, and means boy 
or dad,—the English “swain.” It was at old “Father Blue 
tooth’s fuperatale” (drunken burial-feast), that Svein, carous- 
ing with bis Jomsburg chiefs and other choice spirits, generally 
of the robber class, all risen into height of highest robber 
cathusiasm, pledged the vow to onc another; Svein that ho 
woukt conquer England (which, in a sonse, he, after long 
struggling, did); and the Jomsburgere that they would ruin 
sad root ont Hakon Jarl (which, as we have just. seen, they 
could by so means do), and other guests other foolish things 
which proved cqually unfeasible. Sca-robber volunteers so 
expecially abounding in that time, one perceives how easily 
the Fomsburgers could recruit themselves, build or refit new 
fobber fleets, man thom with the pick of crews, and steer for 
opulent, fruitful England ; where, under Hthelved the Unready, 
was such a field for profitable enterprise as the viking public 
never had before or since. 

An iile question sometimes rises on me, — idle enough, for 
it mover can be auawered in the affirmative or the negative, 
Whother it was not these same refitted Jomsburgers who ap- 
peared some while after this at Red Head Point, on the shoro 
of Angus, and sustained a now severe beating, im what the 
Seoteh still faintly remember as their “ Battle of Loncarty"? 
Beyoud doubt a powerful Norse-pirate armament dropt suchor 
fit the Red Head, to the alarm of peaceable mortals, about 
Hat time. It was thought and hoped to be on its way for 
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England, but it visibly hung on for sovoral days, deliberating 
(as was thought) whether they would do this poorer coast the 
honor to land on it before going farther. Did land, and vigor- 
ously plunder and burn southwestward as far as Porth; laid 
siege to Perth; bat brought ont King Kenneth on them, and 
produced that “Battle of Lonearty " which still dwells in vague 
memory among the Scots, Perhaps it might be the Joms- 
burgers; perhaps also not; for there were many pirate associa- 
tions, lasting not from century to century like the Jomsburgers, 
‘but only for very limited periods, or from year to year; indeed, 
‘it was mainly by such that the splendid thief-harvest of Eng- 
land was reaped in this disastrous time. No Scottish chroni- 
cler gives the least of exact date to their famed victory of 
Lonearty, only that it was achieved by Kenneth TI, which 
will moan some time between 1.p. 975 and 994; and, by the 
order they put it in, probably soon after a.o. 975, or the 
beginning of this Kenneth’s reign. Buchanan's narrative, 
carefully distilled from all the ancient Scottish sources, is oF 
admirable quality for style and otherwise; quiet, brief, with 
perfect clearness, perfect credibility even, — except that semi- 
miraculous appendage of the Ploughmen, Hay and Sons, always 
hanging to the tail of it; the grain of possible truth in whieh 
can now never be extracted by man’s art!" In brief, what 
we know is, fragments of ancient human bones and armor 
have occasionally been ploughed up in this locality, proof 
positive of ancient fighting hore; and the fight fell out not long 
after Hakon's beating of the Jomsburgers at the Cape of Stad. 
And in such dim glimmer of wavering twilight, the question 
whether these of Loncarty wore refitted Jomeburgers or not, 
must be left hanging Loncarty is now tho biggest blenob- 
field in Queen Victoria's dominions; no village or hamlet there, 
only the buge bleaching-house and a beautiful field, some six 
of seven miles northwest of Porth, bordered by the beautiful 
‘Tay river on the one side, and by its beautiful tributary Almond 
on the other; a Lonearty fitted cither for bleaching linen, or 
for bit of fair duel between nations, in those simple times 

+ G. Fnchanan! Opera Omnia, §. 105, 104 (Curante Ruddimano, Edinburg, 
ams} 
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‘Whether our refitted Jomsburgers had the least thing to do 
with it is only matter of fancy, but if it were they who here 
again got a good beating, fancy would be glad to find herself 
fact Tho old piratical kings of Denmark had been at tho 
founding of Jomsburg, and to Svein of the Forked Beard it 
was atill vitally important, but nob so to the great Knnt, or 
any king that followed; all of whom had better business than 
mere thieving; and it was Magnus the Good, of Norway, a 
man of still higher antianarchic qualities, that annihilated it, 
about a century later. 

Hakon Jarl, his chief labors in the world being over, is said 
to have become very dissolute in his elder days, especially in 
the matter of women; the wretched old fool, led away by idle. 
ness and fulness of bread, which to all of us are well said to 
be the parents of mischief. Having absolute powor, he got 
into the habit of openly plundering men’s pretty daughters and 
wives from them, and, after a few weeks, sending them back; 
greatly to the rage of the fierce Norse heart, had there been 
Gny means of resisting or revenging. It did, after a little 
while, prove the ruin and destruction of Hakon the Rich, as 
he was then called. Tt opened the door, namely, for entry of 
Olaf Tryggveson upon the scene, — avery much grander man; 
in regard to whom the wiles and traps of Hakon proved to be 
A recipe, not on Tryggveson, but on the wily Hakon himself, 
as shall now be seen straightway. 





CHAPTER VI. 
OLAY TRYGGVEHON. 


Haxkos, in late times, had heard of a famous stirring person, 
victorious in various lands and seas, latterly united in sea 
robbery with Svein, Prince Royal of Denmark, afterwards 
King Svein of the Doublo-beard (Zvac Shiaeg,” Twa Shag) 
‘oF fork-beard, both of whom had already dono transcendent 
feats in the viking way during this copartnery, The fame of 
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Svein, and this stirring personage, whose name was “Ole,” 
and, recently, their stupendous feats in plunder of England, 
siege of London, and other wonders and splendors of viking 
glory and success, had gone over all the North, awakening the 
attention of Hakon and everybody there. The name of “Ole” 
was oniginatic, mysterious, and even dangerouslooking to 
Hakon Jarl; who at length sent out a confidential spy to 
investigate this “Ole;” a feat which the confidential spy did 
completely aecomplish,— by no means to Hakon's profit! 
The mysterious “Ole proved to be no other than Olaf, som 
of Trygyre, destined to blow Hakon Jarl suddenly into de- 
struction, ami become famous among the herocsof the Norse 
world. 


Of Olaf Tryggveson one always hopes there might, one day, 
some real outline of a biography be written ; fished from the 
abysses where (as usual) it welters deep in foul neighborhood 
for the present. Farther on we intend a few words more upon 
the matter. But in this plaoo all that concerns us im it limite 
itedlf to the two following facts: first, that Hakon’s eonfix 
dential spy “found Ole in Dublin ;” picked acquaintance with 
him, got him te confess that he was actually Olaf, son of 
‘Teyggve (the Tryggve, whom Blood-axe’s fierce widow and her 
sons had murdered); got him gradually to own that perhays 
an expedition into Norway might have its chances; and finally 
that, under euch a wise and loyal guidance as his (the eomf- 
dential spy's, whose friendship for Tryggveson was so inde 
bitable), he (Tryggveson) would actually try it upon Hakon dart, 
the dissolute old scoundrel. Fact second is, that about the 
time they two set sail from Dublin on their Norway expedition, 
Hakon Jurl removed to Trondhjem, then ealled Lade; intend- 
ing to pass some months there. 

Now just about the time when Tryggveson, spy, and party 
bad landed in Norway, and were advaneing upon Lade, with 
what support from the public conld be got, dissolute old Hakon 
Jarl had beard of one Gudrun, a Bonder’s wife, unparalleled in 
beauty, who wns called in those parts, “ Sunbeam of the Grove” 
(so inexpressibly lovely); and sent off a couple of thralls to 
bring her to him “Never,” answered Gudrun; “never,” her 
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indignant husband; in a tone dangerous and displeasing to 
these Court thralls; who had to leave rapidly, but threatened 
toreturn in better strength before long. Whereupon, instantly, 
the indignant Bondor and his Sunbeam of the Grove sent out 
their wararrow, rousing all the country into angry prompti- 
tude, and more than one perhaps into greedy hope of revenge 
for their own injuries. The rest of Hakon's history now 
rushes on with extreme rapidity. 

Sunbeam of the Grove, when next demanded of her Bonder, 
‘has the whole acighborhood assembled in arms round her; 
rumor of Tryggveson is fast making it the whole country. 
Hakon’s insolent messengers are cut in pieces; Hakon finds he 
cannot fy under cover too soon. With a single slave he flies 
that same night;— but whitherward? Can think of no safe 
aa to some old mistress of his, who lives retired in 

and has some pity or regard for the wicked 
Ete Hakon. Old mistress does receive him, pities him, will do 
‘oll she can to protect and hide him. But how, by what utter- 
most stretch of female artifice hide him here; every one will 
search here first of allt Old mistress, by the slave’s help, 
extemporizes a-cellar under the floor of her pig-house; sticks 
Hakon and slavo into that, as the one safe seclusion she can 
contrive. Hakon and slave, begrunted by the pigs above them, 
tortured by the devils within and about them, passed two days 
in cireumstances more and more horrible. For they heard, 
through their light-slit and breathing-slit, the triumph of 
‘Tryggveson proclaiming itself by Trygeveson's own lips, who 
bad mounted «big boulder near by and was victoriously speak- 
‘ing to the people, winding up with a promise of honors and 
rewards to whoever should bring him wicked old Hakon’s bead. 
Wretched Haken, justly suspecting his slave, tried to at least 
Keep himself awake, Slave did keep himself awake till Hakon 
dozed or slept, then swiftly cut off Hakon's head, and plunged 
Out with it to the presence of Tryggveson. Tryggveson, detest- 
ing the traitor, useful as the treachery was, cut off the slave’s 
Iead too, had it hung up along with Hakon’s on the pinnacle 
of the Lade Gallows, whore the populace pelted both heads 
‘With stones and many curses, especially the more important of 
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the two. “FHakon the Bad" over henceforth instead of Hakon 
the Rich, eect edll 

‘This was the end of Hakon Jarl, the last support of heathen. 
ty in Norway, among other characteristics he had: a strong- 
handed, hard-headed, very relentless, greedy and wicked 
He is reckoned to havo raled in Norway, or mainly | 
cither in the straggling or triumphant state, for about thirty 
years (965-9952). He and his seemed to have formed, ty 
chance rather than design, the chief opposition which the 
Haarlagr postority throughout its whole course experienced in 
Norway. Such the cost to them of killing good Jarl Sigued, 
in Greyfell’s time! For “curses, like chickens,” do sometimes 
visibly “come home to feed,” as they always, cither visibly or 
else invisibly, are punctually sure to do. 

Hakon Jarl is considerably connected with the Fartier Saga; 
often mentioned there, and comes out perfectly in character; 
an altogether worldly-wise man of the roughest type, not 
without a turn for practicality of kindness to those who would 
really be of use to him. His tendencies to magic also are not 
forgotten. 

Hakon left two sons, Eric and Svein, often nlso mentioned 
in this Saga. On their father’s death they fled to Sweden, to 

and were busy stirring up troubles in those coun- 
ost Olaf Tryggveson; till at length, by a favorable 
combination, under their auspices chiefly, they got his brief 
and noble reign put anend tw. Nay, farthermore, Jarl Erie 
Jeft sons, especially an elder son, named also Erie, who proved 
@ sore affliction, and a continual stone of stumbling to a new 
generation of Hanrfagrs, and so continued the curse of Sigunt's 
murder upon ther. 

Towards the eud of this Hakon’s reign it was that the dis 
eovery of America took place (985). Actual discovery, it ap 
pears, by Eric the Red, an Ioolandor; concerning whieh there 
has been abandant investigation and discussion in omr time, 
Ginnungagap (Roaring Abyss) is thought to be the mouth of 
Bebring’s Straits in Batlin’s Bay; Big Hotloland, the coast from 
Cape Walsingham to noar Newfoundland; Little Helloland, 
Newfoundland itself. Merkiend was Lower Cannda, New 
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Branswick, and Nova Scotia. Southward thence to Chesapeake 
Bay was called Wine Zand (wild grapes still grow in Rhode 
Island, and more luxnriantly further south). White Man's 
Land, called also Great Ireland, is supposed to mean the two 
Carolinas, down to the Southern Cape of Florida. In Dahl- 
mann’s opinion, the Irish themselves might even pretend to 
have probably been the first discoverers of America; they had 
evidently got to Iceland itself before the Norse oxiles found it 
out. It appears to be certain that, from the ond of the tenth 
century to the early part of the fourteenth, there was a dim 
knowledge of those distant shores extant in the Norse mind, 
and even some straggling series of visits thither by roving 
Norsemen; thongh, as only danger, difficulty, and no profit 
resulted, the visits ceased, and the whole matter sank into 
oblivion, and, but for the Icelandic talent of writing in tho 
long winter nights, would never have been heard of by pos- 
‘terity at all. 


CHAPTER VIL 
REIGN OF OLAY THYGGYESON. 


Onar Trroorxsox (4.n. 995-1000) also makes a great figure 
in the Farder Saga, and recounte there his early troubles, which 
Were strange and many. He is still reckoned a grand hero of 
the North, though his vates now is only Snorro Sturleson of 
Teeland. Tryggveson had indeed many adventures in the 
World. His poor mother, Astrid, was obliged to fly, on murder 
of her husband by Gunhild,—to fly for life, three months 
before he, her little Olaf, was born. She lay concealed in 
reedy islands, fled through tracklees forests; reachod her 
fatbor’s with the little baby in her arms, and lay deep-hidden 
there, tended only by her father himself; Gunhild’s pursuit 
lieing 80 incessant, and keen as with sleuth-hounds, Poor 
Astrid imi to fly again, deviously to Sweden, to Esthland 
(Bsthonia), to Russia. In Esthland she was sold as a slave, 
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quite parted from her boy,—who also was sold, and again 
sold; but did at last fall in with a kinsman high in the Rus 
sian service; did from him find redemption and help, andi so. 
rose, in & distinguished manner, to manhood, victorious self- 
help, and recovery of his kingdom at last. He even mot hig: 
mother again, he as king of Norway, she as one wonierfally 
Mifted out of darkness into new Jife and happiness still in 
store. 

Grown to manhood, Tryggveson, —now become sequainted 
with his birth, and with his, alas, hopeless clainss, —left Ras 
sia for the one profession opon to him, that of sea-robbery 5 
and did feats without number in that questionable tine in many 
seas and scenes, —in England latterly, and most couspleuously 
of all. In one of his courses thither, after long labors in the 
Hebrides, Man, Wales, and down the westorm shores to the 
very Land’s End and farther, he paused at the Soilly Islands 
for a little while. He was told of a wonderful Christian hem 
mit living strangely in these sea-solitudes; had the curiosity 
to seek him ont, examine, question, and discourse with him; 
and, after some reflection, accepted Christian baptism from the 
venerable man. In Snorro the story is involved in miracle, 
rumor, and fable; but the fact itself seems certain, and is very 
interesting; the great, wild, noblo soul of fierce Olaf openi 
to this wonderful gospel of tidings from beyond the world, 
tidings which infinitely transcended all else he had ever heard 
or dreamt of! It seems certain he was baptized here; date 
not fixable; shortly before poor heart-broken Dunstan's death, 
orshortly after; most English churches, monasteries especially, 
lying burnt, under continual visitation of the Danes. Olaf 
such baptism notwithstanding, did not quit his viking profes 
sion; indeed, what other was there for him in the world as 
yot? 

We mentioned his occasional copartnerics with Stein of the 
Double-beard, now become King of Denmark, but the grestest 
of these, and the alone interesting at this time, is their joint 
invasion of England, and Tryggveson’s exploits and fortunes 
there some years after that adventure of baptism im the Scilly 
Isles. Svein and be “were above a year in England together,” 
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this time: they steered up the Thames with three hundred 
ships and many fighters; siege, or at least furious assaalt, of 
London was their first or main enterprise, but it did not suc~ 
ceed. ‘Lhe Saxon Chronicle gives date to it, a-p, 994, and 
names expressly, as Svein’s co-partner, “Olaus, king of Nor- 
way," — which le was as yet far from being; but in regard to 
the Year of Grace the Saxon Chronicle is to be held indisput- 
able, and, indeed, has the field to itself in thix matter. Famed 
Olaf Tryggveson, seen visibly at the siege of London, year 994, 
it throws a kind of momentary light to us orer that disastrous 
whirlpool of miseries and confusions, all dark and painful to 
the faney otherwise! This big voyage and furious siogo of 
London is Svein Double-beard’s first real atternpt to fulfil that 
vow of his at Father Blue-tooth's “funeral ale,” and conquer 
England, —which it isa pity he could not yet do, Had Lon- 
don mow fallen to him, it is pretty evident all England must 
have followed, anil poor England, with Svein as king over it, 
heen delivered from immeasurable woes, which had to last 
some twoand-twonty years further, before this result could be 
arrived at But finding London impregnable for the moment 
(oo ship able to get athwart the bridge, and many Danes pers 
hing in the attempt to do it by swimming), Svein and Olaf 
turned to other enterprises; all England in a manner lying 
open to them, turn which way they liked. They burnt and 
plundered over Kent, over Hampshire, Sussex; they stormed 
far and wide; world lying all before them where to choose. 
Wretehed Ethelred, as the one invention he could fall upon, 
offered them Danegelt (£16,000 of silver this year, but it rose 
in other years as high ns £48,000) ; the desperate Ethelred, a 
clear method of quenching fire by pouring of on it! Svein 
and Olaf aerepted ; withdraw to Southampton, — Olaf at least 
did, —till the money was got ready, Strange to think of, 
Gores Svein of the Double-beard, and conquest of England by 
him; this had at last become the one salutary result which 
femained for that distracted, down-trodden, now utterly chaotic 
and anarchic country. A conquering Svein, followed by an 
ably and earnestly administrative, a8 well as conquering, Knut 
(whom Dablmann compares to Charlemagne), were thus by 
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the mysterious destinies appointed the effective saviors of 
England. - 


‘Tryggveson, on this occasion, was a good while at Sonth- 
ampton; and roamed extensively about, easily victorious over 
everything, if resistance were attempted, bat finding little or 
none; and acting now ima peaceable or even friendly capacity. 
In the Southampton country he camo in contact with the then 
Bishop of Winchester, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
excellent Elphegus, still dimly decipherable to us as a man of 
great natural discernment, picty, and inborn veracity; a hero 
soul, probably of real brotherhood with Olaf's own. He even 
made court visits to King Ethelred; one visit to him at An- 
dover of a very serious nature. By Elphegus, as we can dis- 
cover, he was introduced into the real depths of the Christian 
faith. Elphogus, with due solemnity of apparatus, in presence 
of the king, at Andover, baptized Olaf anew, and to him Olaf 
engaged that he would never plunder in England any more; 
which promise, too, he kept. In fact, not long after, Svein's 
conquest of England being in an. evidently forward state, 
Trygeveson (having made, withal, a great English or Irish 
marriage, —a dowager Princess, who had volnntarily fallon in 
love with him, — see Snorro for this fine romantic faet f) mainly 
resided in our island for two or three years, or else in Dublin, 
in the precincts of the Danish Conrt there in the Sister Isle. 
Accordingly it was in Dublin, as above noted, that Hakon’s 
spy found him; and from the Liffey that his squadron sailed, 
through the Hebrides, through the Orkneys, plundering aud 
baptizing in their strange way, towards such suceess as we 
have seen. 

‘Trygeveson made x2 stout, and, in effect, victorious and 
glorious struggle for himself as king. Daily and honrly rig) 
ant to do so, often enough by soft and even merry methods, — 
for he was a witty, jocund man, and had a fine ringing laugh 
in him, and clear pregnant words ever ready,—or if soft 
methods would not serve, then by hard and even hardest he 
pat down a great deal of miscellaneous anarchy in Norway; 
‘wax especially busy against heathenism (devil-worship and its 

s indeed, may be called the focus and heart of all” 
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his royal endeavor in Norway, and of all the troubles he now 
had with his people there. For this was a serious, vital, all- 
comprehending matter; dovil-worship, a thing not to be tol- 
‘erated one moment longer than you could by any method help! 
‘OlaPs success was intermittent, of varying complexion ; but 
his effort, swift or slow, was strong and continual; and on the 
whole he did succeed. ‘Take a samplo or two of that wonder- 
fal conversion process 

At one of his first Things he found the Bonders all assem- 
‘bled in arms; resolute to the death seemingly, against bis 
Proposal and him. ‘Tryggvesom said little; waited impassive, 
“What your reasons are, good men?” One zealous Bonder 
started up in passionate parliamentary eloquence; but after a 
sentence or two, broke down; one, and then another, and still 
another, and remained all three staring in open-mouthed silence 
there! The pensant-proprietors accepted the phenomenon as 
Tndicrous, perhaps partly as miraculous withal, and consented 
to baptism this time. 

On another occasion of a Thing, which had assembled near 
‘some heathen temple to meet him,— temple where Hakon Jarl 
bad done much repairing, and sct up many idol figures and 
mimptuous ornaments, regardices of expense, especially a very 
big and splendid Thor, with massive gold collar round the 
peck of him, not the 1i it in Norway, — King Olaf Trygg- 
‘veson was clamorously invited by the Bonders to step in there, 
enlighten his eye, and partake of the sacred rites. Instead 
of which he rushed into the temple with his armed men; 
‘smashed down, with his own battle-axc, the god Thor, prostrate 
‘op the ground at one stroke, to wet an example; and, in a few 
minntes, had the whole Hakon Pantheon wrecked; packing 
up meanwhile all the gold and preciosities poe there 

‘Thor's illastrious gold collar, of which we shall 
Bear again), and victoriously took the plander home with him 
for bis own royal uses and behoof of the state. 

Tn other cases, though a friend to strong measures, he had 
‘to bold in, and await the favorablo moment. Thus once, in 
‘Deginning @ parliamentary address, wo soon as he came to touch 
‘Upon Christianity, the Bonders rose in murmurs, in vooifera 
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tions and jingling of arms, which quite drowned the royal 
voice; declared, they had taken arms against king Hakon the 
Good to compel iy to dealabtoumn: Bis Chistathen peatcaiey 

and they did not think king Olaf a higher man than him 
(Hakon the Good). ‘The king then said, “He purposed coming 
to them next Yule to their great sacrificial feast, to see for 
himself what their customs were,” which pacified the Bon 
ders for this time, The appointed plas of meeting was again 
a HakonJarl Temple, not yet done to ruin; chief shrine in 
those Trondhjem parts, T believe; there should ‘Tryggvason 
appear at Yule. Well, but before Yule came, Tryggveson 
made a great banquet in his palace at Trondhjom, and invited 
far and wide, all manner of important persons out of the dis. 
trict as guests there. Banquet hardly done, Tryggveson gave 
some slight signal, upon which armed men strode in, seized 
eleven of these principal porsons, and the king said: “Since 
he himself was to become a heathen again, and do sacrifics, 
it was his purpose to do it in the highest form, namely, that 
of Human Sacrifice ; and this time not of slaves and malefac- 
tors, but of the best men in the country!” In which stringent 
circumstances the eleven seized persons, and company at large, 
gave unanimous consent to baptism ; straightway reeeived the 
same, and abjured their idols; but were not permitted to go 
home till they had left, in sons, brothers, and other precious 
relatives, sufficient: hostages in the king's hands. 

By unwearied industry of this and better kinds, Tryggveson 
had trampled down idolatry, so far as form went, —how far in 
substance may be greatly doubted. Butit is to be remembered 
withal, that always on the back of these compulsory adventures 
there followed English bishops, priests and preachers; whereby 
to the open-tninded, conviction, to all degrees of it, was attain- 
able, while silence and passivity became the duty or necessity 
of the unconvinced party. 

In about two years Norway was all gone over with a rough 
harrow of conversion. Hoeathonism at least constrained to be 
silent and outwardly conformable. Tryggveson next turned 
his attention to Iceland, sent one Thangbrand, priest from 
Saxony, of wonderful qualities, military av well as theological, 
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to try and convert Iceland. ‘Thangbrand made a few converts; 
for Olsf had already many estimable Iceland friends, a 
be liked much, and was much liked by; and conversion was 

rad to his favor. Thangbrand, I find, lodged with 
Hall of Sida (familiar acquaintance of “Burnt Njal,” whose 
Saga has its admirers. among us cven now). Thangbrand 
converted Hall and one or two other leading men; bat in 
general he was reckoned quarrelsome and blusterous rather 
than cloquent and piously convincing. Two skalds of repute 
lampoons upon Thangbrand, whom Thangbrand, 
by two opportunities that offered, cut down and did to death 
becanse of their skaldic quality. Another he killed with his 
own hand, I know not for what reason. In brief, after about 
a year, Thangbrand returned to Norway and king Olaf; declar- 
ing the Icelanders to be a perverse, satirical, and inconvertible 
Peestagatans, the record says, “been the death of 
three men there.’ King Olaf was in high rage at this result; 
but was persuaded by the Icelanders about him to try farther, 
and by a milder instrumont. Ho accordingly chose one Thor. 
mod, a pious, patient, and kindly man, who, within the next 
Year or #0, did actually accomplish the matter; namely, get 
Christianity, by open vote, declared at Thingvalla by the 
gmeral Thing of Iceland there; the roar of a big thunder-clap 
at the right moment rather helping the conelusion, if I recollect. 
Whereapan Olaf's joy was no doubt great. 

‘One general result of these successful operations was the 
discontent, to all manor of degrees, on the part of many Norse 
individuals, against this glorious and victorious, but peremptory 
‘and terrible kingof theirs. ‘Tryggvoson, I fancy, did not much 
regard all that; © man of joyful, cheory temper, habitually 
contemptnons of danger. Another trivial misfortune that 
befell in these conversion operations, and became important 

‘did not even know of, and would have much despised 
if he had. It was this: Sigrid, queen dowager of Sweden, 
thought to be amongst the most shining women of the world, 
was also known for one of the most imperious, revengeful, 
‘tnd relentless, and had got for horself the name of Sigrid the 
Prowl, In her high widowhood she had naturally many 
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suitors, a simultancous ‘Two, wore, King Harald Grenske 
cousin of King Tryggveson’s, and kind of king in some 
district, by sufferance of the late Hakon’s),—this Inckless 
Grenske and the then Russian Sovercign as well, name not 
worth mentioning, were zoulous suitors of Queen Dowager 
Sigrid, and were perversely slow to accept the negative, which 
in hor heart was inexorable for both, though the expression 
ef it could not be quite so cmpbatic. By illluck for them 
they came onco,—from the far West, Grenske; from the far 
East, the Russian ; —and arrived both together at Sigrid’s court, 
to prosecute their importunate, and to her odious and tiresome 
suit; much, how very much, to her impatience and disdain. 
Shoe lodged them both in some old mansion, which she had 
eontiguons, and got compendiously furnished for them; and 
there, I know not whether on the first or on the second, or om 
what following night, this unparalleled Queen Sigrid had the 
house surrounded, set on fire, and the two suitors and their 
people burnt to ashes! No more of bother from these two ab 
least! This appears to be a fact; and it could not be unknown 
to Try ggveson. 

In spite of which, however, there went from Tryggreson, 
who was now a widower, some incipient marriage proposals to 
this proud widow; by whom they were favorably received ; as 
frou: the brightest man in all the world, they might seem worth 
being. Now, in one of these anti-heathen onslaughts of King 
Olaf's on the idol temples of Hakon — (I think it was thatease 
whore Olat’s own battlo-axe struck down the monstrous refal- 
gent Thor, and conquered an immense gold ring from the neck 
of hia, or from the door of his temple), —a huge gold ring, at 
any rate, had come into Olaf’s hands; and this he bethought 
him might be a pretty present to Quoon Sigrid, the now favor- 
able, though the proud. Sigrid received the ring with joy; 
fancied what a collar it would make for her own fair neck ; but 
noticed that her two goldsmiths, weighing it on their fingers, 
exchanged a glance. « What is that ?” exclaimed Queen Sig- 
rid.“ Nothi: answered they, or endeavored to answer, 
dreading mischief, But Sigrid compelled them to break open 
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the ring; and there was found, all along the inside of it, an 
coealt ring of copper, not a heart of gold at all! Ha," said 
the proud Queen, flinging it away, “ho that could deceive in 
this matter can deceive in many others!” And was in hot 
wrath with Olaf; though, by degrees, again she took milder 
thoughts. 


Dlilder thoughts, we say ; and consented to a meeting next 
antamn, at some half-way station, where their great business 
night be brought to a happy settlement and betrothment. Both 
Olaf Dryggveson and the high dowagor appear to have been 
tolerably of willing mind at this meeting; but Olaf intorposed, 
what was always one condition with him, “Thou must consent 
to baptism, and give up thy idol-gods.” “They are the gods 
‘of all my forofathers,” answored the lady; “choose thou what 
gods thon pleasest, but leave me mine?” Whereupon an alter- 
cation; and Tryggveson, as was his wout, towered up into 
shining wrath, and exclaimed at Inst, “Why should I care 
about thee then, old faded heathen creature?” And impa 
tently wagging his glove, hit her, or slightly switched her, on 
the face with it, and contemptuously turning away, walked out 
of the adventure. “This is a feat that may cost thee dear one 

y" sail Sigrid. And in the end it came to do 40, little as 
the magnificent Olaf deigned to think of It at the moment. 

‘One of the lust scuflles I remember of Olaf's having with his 
refractory heathens, was at a Thing in Hordaland or Rogaland, 
far in the North, whore the chief opposition hero waa one 
Snernskaegs (“ironbeard,”) Scottica (* Airnshag,” as it were !). 
Here again was a grand heathen temple, Hakon Jarl’s build- 
ing, with a splendid Thor in it and much idol furniture. The 
king stated what was his constant wish here as elsewhere, but 
had no sooner entered upon the subject of Christianity than 
Shiversal murmur, rising into clangor and violent dissent, in- 
terripted him, and Ironbeard took up the discourse in reply. 
Trovbeard did not break down; on the contrary, he, with great 
irevity, emphasis, and clearness, signified “that the proposal 
to reject their old gods was in the highest degree unacceptable 
to this Thing; that it waa contrary to bargain, withal; so that 
if it were insisted on, they would have to fight with the king 
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about it; and in fact were now ready todo so.” In reply to 
this, Olaf, without word ubtered, but merely with sotae signal 
to the trusty armed men he bad with him, rushed off to the 
temple close at hand; barst into it, shutting the door behind 
him ; smashed Thor and Co. to destraction; then reappearing 
victorious, found much confusion outside, and, in partioular, 
what was a most important item, the rugged lronbeard dove 
to desth by Olaf's men in the interim. Which entirely dis. 
heartened the Thing from fighting at that moment; having 
now no leader who dared to head them in so dangerous an 
enterprise. So that every one departed to digest his rage in 
silence as he conld, 

Matters having cooled for a week or two, there was another 
Thing held ; in which King Olaf testified regret forthe quarrel 
that had fallen out, readiness to pay what mule¢ was due by 
law for that unlucky homicide of Ironbeard by bis people; and, 
withal, to take the fair daughter of Ironbeard to wife, if all 
would comply and be friends with him in other matters; which 
was the course resolved on as most conveniont: accept baptist, 
we; marry Jaernskaegg’s daughter, you. This bargain held on 
Voth sides, The wedding, too, was celebrated, but that took 
rather n strange turn. On the morning of the bridenight, 
Olaf, who had not been sleeping, thongh his fair partner 
thought he had, opened his eyes, and saw, with astonishment, 
the fair partner aiming along knife ready to strike home upon 
Mm! Which at onco ended their wedded life; poor Demoi- 
selle Lronbeard immediately bundling off with her attendants 
home again; King Olaf into the apartment of bis servants, 
mentioning there what had happened, and forbidding any of 
thern to follow hee. 

Olaf Tryggveson, though his kingdom was the amallest of 
the Norse Three, had risen to x renown over all the Norse 
world, which peither he of Denmark nor he of Sweden cond 
pretend to rival, A magnificent, far-shining man; more éxpert 
in all “bexlily exercises " as the Norse call them, than any man 
liad ever been before him, or after was. Could keop five dag» 
gets in tho nir, always catching the proper fifth by its handle, 
and sending it aloft again; ooald shoot supremely, throw & 
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javelin with either hand ; and, in fact, in battle usually threw 
two togethor, These, with swimming, climbing, leaping, were 
the then admirable Fine Arts of the North; in all which 
‘Tryggreson appears to have beon the Raphael and the Michael 
Angele at ones. Essentially definable, too, if we look well 
into him, as a wild bit of real heroism, in such rade guise and 
environment; a high, true, and great human soul A jovial 
burst of laughter in him, withal; a bright, airy, wise way of 
speech; dressed beautifully and with care ; 2 man admired and 
loved exceedingly by those he liked ; dreaded as death by those 
he did not like. “Hardly any king,” says Snorro, “was ever 
‘90 well obeyed; by one class out of zeal and love, by the rest 
out of dread.” His glorious course, however, was not to last 


King Svein of the Double-Beard had not yet completed his 
conquest of England, —by no means yet, some thirteen horrid 
‘Yours of that still before him !— when, over in Denmark, he 
found that complaints against him and intricacies had arisen, 
on the part principally of one Burislay, King of the Wends 
(far up the Baltic), and in a less degree with the King of 
Sweden and other minor individuals. Svein earnestly applied 
hitsself to settle these, and have his hands free. Burislav, an 
aged heathen gentleman, proved reasonable and conciliatory ; 
#6, too, the King of Sweden, and Dowager Queen Sigrid, his 
maniging mother. Bargain in both these eases got sealed 
and crowned by marriage. Svein, who had become a widower 
lately, now wedded Sigrid; and might think, possibly enough, 
Ke Bad got a proud bargain, though a heathen one. Burielay 
also insisted on marriage with Princess Thyri, the Double- 
Beard’s sister. Thyri, inexpressibly disinclined to wed an 
aged heathen of that stamp, pleaded hard with her brother; 
but the Double-Bearded was inexorable ; Thyri’s wailings and 
‘entreaties went for nothing. With some guardian foster. 
rother, and a serving-maid or two, she had to goon this hated 
Jetrney. Old Barislay, at sight of her, Wlazed out into mar- 

‘of Supreme magnificence, and was charmed to sco 
Her; bat Thyri would not join the marriage party ; refused to 
eat with it or sit with it at all. Day after day, for six days, 
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= refused; and after nightfall of the sixth, 
her foster-brother into the woods, into by-paths and | 
able wanderings ; Kanye 
Svein was not for the moment there; probably poe er 
England again. But Thyri knew too well he would not 
her to stay bere, or anywhere that he could help, except 
the old heathen she had just fled from, 

‘Thyzi, looking round the world, saw no likely road for her, 
but to Olaf Tryggveson in Norway ; to beg protetion from the 
most heroic man she knew of in the world. Olaf, exeept by 
renown, was not known to her; but by renown-he well was, 
Olaf, at sight of her, promised protection and asylum against 
all mortals. Nay, in discoursing with Thyri Olaf porosived 
more and more clearly what a fine handsome being, soul and 
body, Thyri was; and in @ short space of time winded ap by 
proposing marriage to Thyri; who, humbly, and we may faney 
with what scerct joy, consented to say yes, and become Queen 
of Norway. In the due months they had a little son, Harald; 
who, ib is credibly recorded, was the joy of both his parents; 
but who, to their inexprossible sorrow, in about a year died, 
and vanished from them. This, and one othor fact now to be 
mentioned, is all the wedded history we have of Thyri, 

The other fact is, that Thyri had, by inheritance or cove. 
nant, not depending on her marriage with old Burislay, con- 
siderable properties in Wendland; which, she ofton reflected, 
might be not a little behooveful to her here in Norway, where 
her civil-list was probably but straitened. She spoke of this 
to her husband; but her husband would take no hold, merely 
made her gifts, and ¢aid, “Pooh, pooh, can’t we live without 
old Barislay and his Wendland properties?” So that the 
lady sank into ever deeper anxiety and eagerness abont this 
Wendland object; took to weeping; sat weeping whole days; 
and when Olaf asked, “What uils thee, then?” would ate 
swor,or did answer once, “ What a different man my father 
Harald Gormson was [vulgarly called Blue-tooth}, compared 
with some that are now kings! For no King Svein in the 
world would Harald Gormson have given up his own or 
his wifo's just rights!” Whereupon Tryggreson started up, 
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exclaiming in some heat, “Of thy brother Svoin I never was 
afraid; if Svein and I moet in contest, it will not be Svein, 
T believe, that conquers;" and went off in a towering fume. 
Conzented, however, at last, had to consent, to get his fine 
fleot equipped and armed, and dooide to sail with it to Wend- 
Jand to have speech and settlement with King Burislav, 

‘Tryggveson had already ships and navies that were the 
wonder of the North. Especially in building war ships,— 
the Crine, the Serpent, last of all the Long Serpent,—he 
had, for size, for outward beauty, and inward perfection of 
equipment, transcended all example. 

‘This new sea expedition became an object of attention to 
all neighbors; especially Queen Sigrid the Proud and Svein 
Double-Beard, her now king, were attentive to it. 

“ This insolent Tryggveson,” Queen Sigrid would often say, 
and had long been saying, to her Svein, “to marry thy sister 
without leave had or asked of thee; and now flaunting forth 
his war navies, as if he, king only of paltry Norway,*were 
the big hero of the North! Why do you suffer it, you kings 
really great?” 

By such persuasions and reiterations, King Svein of Den- 
mark, King Olaf of Sweden, and Jarl Eric, now a great man 
there, grown rich by prosperous sea robbery and other good 

were brought to take the matter up, and com- 
bine strenuously for destruction of King Olaf Tryggveson on 
this grand Wendland expedition of his. Fleets and forces 
‘were with best diligence got ready; and, withal, a certain Jarl 
Sigwald, of Jomsburg, chieftain of the Jomsvikings, a powers 
ful, plausible, and cunning man, was appomted to find means 
of joining himself to Tryggveson's grand voyage, of getting 
into Dryggveson’s confidence, and keeping Svein Double-Beard, 
Eric, and the Swedish King aware of all his movements. 

King Olaf Tryggveson, unacquainted with all this, sailed 
amiy in summer, with his splendid fleet; went through the 
Bolts with prosperous winds, under bright skies, to the admi- 
tation of both shores. Such a fleet, with its shining Serpents, 

“# His Long Serpent, judged by some to be of tho aize of a frigate of forty 
liye guns (Laing). 
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long and short, and perfection of equipment and appearance, 
the Baltie never eaw before, Jarl Sigwald joined with new 
ships by the way: 7 Mai io; oie eee 
to pay; how could he ever do it im better company?” and 

studiously and skilfully ingratiated himeolf with King Olai 
Old Burislay, when thay arrived, proved altogether courteous, 
handsome, and amenable; agreed at once to Olaf's claims for 
his now queen, did the rites of hospitality with a generous 


patient to be home; and gradged every day of loitering thers; 
but, till Sigwald pleased, such his power of flattering and 
cajoling Tryggveson, they could not get away. 

At length, Sigwald’s secret messengers reporting all ready 
on the part of Svein and Co. Olaf took farewell of Burislay 
and Wendland, and all gladly sailed away. Svein, Eric, and 
the Swedish king, with their combined fleets, lay in wait 
behind some cape in a safe little bay of some island, then 
called Svolde, but not in our time to be found; the Baltic 
tumults in the fourteenth century having swallowed it, as 
some think, and leaving us uncertain whether it was in the 
neighborhood of Ragen Island or in the Sound of Elsinore, 
Thoro lay Svein, Eric, and Co. waiting till Tryggvesom and 
his floot came up, Sigwald’s spy messengers daily reporting 
what progress he and it had made At length, one bright 
summer morning, the flect made appearance, sailing in loose 
order, Sigwald, as one acquainted with the shoal places, steer 
ing abead, and showing them the way. 

Suorro rises into one of his pictorial fits, seized with enthu 
siasm at tho thought of such a fot, and reports to us largely 
in what order Tryggreson’s winged Coursers of the Deep, in 
Jong series, for perhaps an hour oy more, eae on, and: what 
the three potentates, from their knoll of vantage, said of enon 
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as it hove in sight, Svein thrice over guessed this and the 
ther noble vessel to be the Long Serpent; Erio always cor> 
aeISR Eats 0, iShis ‘a6 int tho Long Serpent yoo” (and 


parhed out of their hiding-place into the open sea Treach- 
erous Sigwald, at the boginning of all this, had suddenly 
doubled that cape of theirs, and struck into the bay out of 
sight, leaving the foremost Tryggveson ships astonished, and 
‘uncertain what to do, if it were not simply to strike sail and 
‘wait till Olaf himself with the Long Serpent arrived. 
Olaf chief captains, seoing the enemy's huge fret come 
out, and-how the matter lay, strongly advised King Olaf to 
elaile this stroke of treachery, and, with all sail, hold on his 
course, fight being now on so unequal terms. Snorro says, 
the king, high on the quarterleck where he stood, replied, 
“Strike the sails; never shall men of mine think of flight. IT 
‘never fied from battle. Let God dispose of my life; but Hight 
I will never take.” And so the battle arrangements immo- 
diately began, and the battle with all fury went loose; and 
lasted hour after hour, till almost sunset, if I well recollect. 
“Olaf rtood on the Scrpent’s quarter-deck,” says Snorro, “high 
over the others He hada gilt shield and a helmet inlaid 
with gold; over his armor he had a short red coat, and was 
distinguished from other men.” Snorro’s account of 
the battle is altogether animated, graphic, and so minute that 
antiquaries gather from it, if so disposed (which we but little 
are), what the methods of Norse vea-tighting were; their shoot- 
ing of arrows, casting of javelins, pitching of big stones, ulti- 
ately boarding, and mutual clashing and smashing, which it 
‘Would aot avail us to speak of here. Olaf stood conspicuous 
all day, throwing javelins, of deadly aim, with both hands at 
nee; encouraging, fighting and commanding like o highest 


“The Danish fleet, the Swedish fleet, were, both of them, 
quickly dealt with, and successively withdrew out of sbot- 
Tange. And then Jarl Eric camo up, and fiercely grappled 
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with the Long Serpent, or, rather, with her surrounding eom= 


Swedes ernrar Olaf had no such resource, except from 
the crews of his own beaten ships, and at length this also 
failed him; all his ships, except the Long Serpent, boing 
beaten and emptied. Olaf fought on unyielding. Erie twice 
boarded him, was twice repulsed. Olaf kept his quarter 
dock; unconquerable, though left now more and more hope- 


Norway, and already the beet archer known, kept busy with 
his bow, Twice ho noarly shot Jarl Eric in his ship. “Shoot 
me that man,” said Jarl Eric to a bowman near him; and, 
just as Tamberskelver was drawing his bow the third time, 
an arrow hit it in the middle and broke it in two. “ What is 
this that has broken ?”" asked King Olaf. “Norway from thy 
hand, king," answered Tamberskelver, Tryggveson's men, he 
observed with surprise, were striking violently on Eric's; 
but to no purpose; nobody fell. “How is this?” asked 
‘Tryggveson. “Our swords are notched and blunted, king; 
they do not cut,” Olaf stept down to his arm-chest; de- 
livered out new swords; and it was observed as he did it, 
Blood ran trickling from his wrist; but none knew where 
the wound waa, Eric boarded a third time. Olaf, left with 
hardly more than one man, sprang overboard (one sees that 
red coat of his still glancing in the evening sun), and sank in 
the deep waters to his long rest. 

Rumor ran among his people that he still was not deady 
grounding on some movement by the ships of that traitorous 
Sigwald, they fancied Olaf had dived beneath the keels of his 
enemies, and got away with Sigwald, as Sigwald himeelf evi- 
dently did. “Much was hoped, supposed, spoken,” says one 
old mourning Skald; “but the truth was, Olaf Tryggveson was 
never seen in Norseland more.” Strangely he remains stilla 
shining figure to vs; the wildly beautifulest man, in body and 
in soul, that one has ever heard of in the North. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SARIS ERIC AND SVEIN, 


Janu Enso, splendent with this victory, not to spoak of that 
over the Jomsaburgers with his father long ago, was now made 
Governor of Norway: Governor or quasi-sovereign, with his 
brother, Jarl Svein, as partner, who, however, took but little 
hand in governing ;—and, under the patronage of Svein Double. 
Beard and the then Swedish king (Olaf his name, Sigrid the 
Proud, his mother’s), administered it, they say, with skill and 
prudence for above fourteen years. Tryggveson's death is 
understood aud laboriously computed to have happened in the 
year 1000; but there is no exact chronology in these things, 
but a continual uncertain guessing after such; go that one eyo 
in History us regards them is as if put out; — neither indeed 
have I yet had the luck to find any devipherable and intelli- 
gible map of Norway: so that the other eye of History is much 
Blinded withal, and her path through those wild regions and 
epochs is an extremely dim and chaotic one. An evil that 
much demands remedying, and especially wants some first 
attempt at remedying, by inquirers into English History; the 
whole period from Egbert, the first Saxon King of England, on 
to Edward the Confessor, the last, being everywhere completely 
interworen with that of their mysterious, continually invasive 
“Danes,” as they call them, and inextricably unintelligible till 
these also get to be a little understood, and cease to be utterly 
dark, hideous, and mythical to us as they now are, 

King Olaf Tryggyeson is the first Norseman who is ex- 
pressly mentioned to have been in England by our English 
History books, new or old; and of him it is merely said that 
Tie iad an interview with King Ethelred IL. at Andover, of a 
pacific and fricndly nature, — though it is absurdly added that 
the noble Olaf was converted to Christianity by that extremely 
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stupid Royal Person. Greater contrast in an interview 

this at Andover, between heroic Olaf Tryggveson and. 

the forever Unready, was not perhaps seen in the terrestrial 
Planet that day, Olaf, or “Olans,” or “ Anlaf,” as they name 
him, did “engage on oath to Ethelred not to invade England 
any more,” and kept: his promise, they farther say. Essentially: 
a truth, as we already know, though the circumstances were 
all different; and the promise was toa devout High Priest, 
not to a crowned Blockhead and cowardly Do-nothing, One 
other “Olaun” T find mentioned in our Books, two or three 
centaries before, at a time when there existed no such in 
dividual; not to speak of several Anlafs, who sometimes 
seem to mean Olaf, and still oftener to mean nobody possible. 
Which occasions not a little obscurity in our early History, 
says the learned Selden. A thing remediable, too, in which, 
if any Englishman of due genius (or even capacity for standing 
labor), who understood the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guages, would engage in it, he might do a great deal of good, 
and bring the matter into a comparatively lucid state, Vain 
aspirations, — or perhaps not altogether vain, 

At the time of Olaf Tryggveson’s death, and indeed long 
before, King Svein Double-Beard had always for chief enters 
prise the Conquest of England, and followed it by fits with 
extreme violence and impetus ; often advancing largely towards 
a successful conclusion ; but never, for thirteen years yet, get 
ting it concluded. He possessod long since all England north 
of Watling Street, That is to say, Northumberland, Eaat 
Anglia (naturally full of Danish settlers by this time), were 
fixedly his; Mercia, his oftener than not; Wessex Itself, with 
all the coasts, he was free to visit, and to burn and rob im ab 
digeretion, There or elsewhere, Ethelred the Unready had 
no battle in him whatever; and, for a forty years after the 
beginning of his reign, England excelled in anarchic stupidity, 
murderous devastation, utter miscry, platitude, and sluggish 
contemptibility, all the countries one has read of. Apparently 
@ very opulent country, too; a ready skill in such arts and fine 
arts as there were; Svein's very ships, they say, had their gold 
dragons, top-mast pennons, and other metallic splendors gener 
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Po arene gaa “ Unexampled prosperity” 
in the manufacture way not unknown there, it would seem! 


unexampled, one would hope, Read Lupus (Wulfstan), Arch- 
bishop of Yorks amazing Sermon on the subject,* pr rie 
to contemporary audiences; setting forth such a state of 
things, —sons selling their fathers, mothers, and sisters as 
Slaves to the Danish robber ; themselves living in debauchery, 
busterous gluttony, and depravity; the details of which are 
well-nigh incredible, though clearly stated as things generally 
known, —the humor of these poor wretches sunk to a state of 
what we may eall greasy desperation, “Let us eat and drink, 
for tomorrow we die.” The manner in which they treated 
their own English nuns, if youug, good-looking, and captive 
fo the Danes; buying them on a kind of bratigh or snbter- 
‘Dutish “Greatest Happiness Principle” (for the moment), and 
bya JoinbStock arrangement, far transcends all human speech 
Of imagination, and awakens in oue the momentary red-hot 
thought, The Danes have served you right, yo accursed! The 
‘so-called soldiers, one finds, made not the least fight anywhere; 
‘could make none, lod and guided as they were; and the “Gen- 
‘erals” often enough tmitors, always igaorant, and blockheads, 
were in the habit, when exprossly commanded to fight, of 
taking physic, and declaring that nature was incapable of 
tastoreil and battle both at once. This ought to be explained 
‘a little to tho modern English and their War-Sceretaries, who 
Undertake the conduct of armies. The undeniable fact Is, 
defeat on defeat was the constant fate of the English; during 
these forty years not one battle in which they were not beaten. 
No gleam of victory or rval resistance till the noble Kdinund 
Ironside (whom it is always strange to me how such an Ethelred 
‘euhl prodace for son) nade his appearance and ran his brief 
Goaree, like a great and far-seen meteor, soon extinguished 
‘without result. No remedy for England in that base time, but 
Junrly asking tho victorious, plundering, barning aud murdering 
WRG sermon was printed by Hearne; and te given alto by Tangobek én 
oo ental Danicarem Seriptora Medi Brie Hatuiey 
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Danes, “How much money will you take to go away 2” Thirty 
thousand pounds in silver, which the annual Denegelt soon 
rose to, continued to be about the average yearly sum, though 
generally on the increasing hand; in the last year T think it 
had risen to seventy-two thousand pounds in silver, raised 
yearly by a tax (Income-I'ax of ite kind, radély levied), tho 
worst of all remedies, good for the day only. Nay, there was 
one remedy still worse, which the miserable Ethelred once 
tried: that of massacring “all the Danes settled in England” 
(practically, of a few thousands or hundreds of them), by 
treachery and a kind of Sicilian Vespers’ Which issued, as 
such things usually do, in terrible monition to you not to try 
the like again! Issued, namely, in redoubled fury on the 
Danish part; new fiereer invasion by Svein’s Jarl Thorkel; 
Ahen by Svein himself; which latter drove the miserable 
Lthelred, with wife and family, into Normandy, to wife's 
brothor, the then Duke there ; and ended that miserable strag- 
gle by Svein's becoming King of England himself. O€ this 
disgraceful massacre, which it would appear has been im 
monsoly oxnggerated in the English books, we can happily 
give the exact date (A.p. 1002); and algo of Svoin’s vintorious 
accession (A.p. 1013),!—pretty much the only benefit one gota 
out of contemplating such a set of objects. 

King Svein’s first act was to levy a terribly increased Income- 
Tax for the payment of his army. Svein was levying it with 
astronghanded diligence, but had not yet done levying it, whos, 
at Gainsborough one night, he suddenly died; smitten dead, 
once used to be said, by St. Edmund, whilom murdered King 
of the East Angles; who could not bear to see his shrine and 
monastery of St. Edinundsbury plundered by the Tyrants tax 
colloctors, as they were on the point of being. In all ways im- 
possible, howovor, (dmund's own death did not occur till two 
years after Svein's. Svein's death, by whatever cause, befell 
1014; his feet, then lying in the Humber; and only Kaut,* his 
eldest son (hardly yet eighteen, count some), in charge of ity 
who, on short counsel, and arrangement about thie questionable 

# Kemnet, |. 67; Rapin, {. 119, 121 (from the Seron Chronicle both), 
* Kunt born a.p, 988 according to Munch's calculation (li. 126). 
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Kingdom of his, lifted anchor; made for Sandwich, a safer sta- 
tion at the moment, “cut off the feet and noses ” (one shudders, 
and hopes Not, there being some discrepancy about it!) of his 
numerous hostages that had been delivered to King Svein ; set 
them ashore ;—and made for Denmark, his natural storehouse 
and stronghold, as the hopefulest first thing he could do. 

Kant soon returned from Denmark, with increase of force 
sufficient for the English problem ; which latter he now ended 
ima victorious, and essentially, for himself and chaotic Eng- 
Tand, beneficent manner. Became widely known by and by, 
there and elsewhere, as Knut the Great; and is thought by 
judges of our day to have really merited that title. A most 
nimble, sharp-striking, cloar-thinking, prudent and effective 
man, who regulated this dismembered and distracted England 
in its Church matters, in its State matters, like a real King: 
Had a Standing Army (House Carles), who were well paid, 
woll drilled and disciplined, capable of instantly quonching 
insurrection or breakage of the peace; and pionsly endeavored 
(with x signal earnestness, and even devoutness, if we look 
well) to do justice to all men, and to make all men rest satis- 
fied with justice. Ina word, he successfully strapped up, by 
every trne method and regulation, this miserable, dislocated, 
and dissevered mass of bleeding Anarchy into something 
worthy to be called an England again ; — only that he died too 
800m, and a second “Conqueror” of us, still weightier of struc. 
ture, and under improved auspices, became possible, and was 
needed here! To appearance, Knut himself was capable of 
being a Charlemagne of England and the North (as has been 
already said or quotod), had ho only lived twice as long as he 
Wid. But his whole sum of years seems not to have exceaded 
forty. His father Svein of the Forkbeard is reckoned to have 
heen fifty to sixty when St, Edmund finished him at Gains- 
borough. We now roturn to Norway, ashamed of this long 
tireuit which has been « truancy more or less. 
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CHAPTER IX. P| 
KING OLAP THE THICK-SEV'S VIKING DAYS, 


Kiyo Hanaup Graxsxx, who, with another from Russia 
accidentally lodging beside him, got burned to death in Sweden, 
courting that unspeakable Sigrid the Proud, — was third comsin 
orgo to Tryggve, father of our heroic Olaf. Accurately counted, 
he is great-grandson of Bjorn the Chapman, first of 
sons whom Eric Bloodaxe made away with. His little “king- 
dom,’ as he called it, wax a district named the Greenland 
(Graneiand); he himself was one of those little Haarfagr 
Kinglets whom Hakou Jarl, much moro Olaf Tryggvoson, was 
content to leave reigning, since they would keep the peace with 
him. Harald had a loving wife of his own, Aasta the name of 
her, soon expecting the birth of her and his pretty babe, nained 
Olaf, —at the timo he went on that deplorable Swedish ad- 
venture, the foolish, fated creature, and ended self and king- 
dom altogether. Aasta was greatly shocked ; composed herself 
however; married a new husband, Sigurd Syr,a kinglet, and 
& great-grandson ef Harald Fairhair, a man of great wealth, 
prudenee, and influence in those countries ; in whose house, as 
favorite and well-beloved stepson, little Olaf was wholesomely 
and skilfully brought up. In Sigurd's house he had, withal, 
a special tutor entertained for him, one Rane, known as Rano 
the Far-travelled, by whom he could be trained, from the earli- 
est basis, in Norse accomplishments and arts. New children 
came, one or two; but Olaf, from his mother, seems always to 
have known that he was the distinguished and royal article 
there. One day his Foster-father, hurrying to leave home on 
business, bastily bade Olaf, no other being by, saddle his horve 
for him. Olaf went out with the saddle, chose the biggest he- 
goat about, anddled that, and brought it to the doar by way of 
horse. Old Sigurd, a mast grave man, grinned sardonically ab 
the sight. “Hab, I sce thou hast no mind to take commands 
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from me; thou art of too high a humor to take commands.” 
To which, says Snorro, Boy Olaf answered little except by 
laughing, till Sigurd saddled for himself, and rode away. His 
mother Ansta appears to have been a thoughtful, prudent 
woman, though always with a fierce royalism at the bottom of 
ber memory, and a secret implacability on that head, 

At the age of twelve Olaf went to sea; furnished with a little 
fleet, and skilful sea-connsellor, expert old Rane, by his Foster. 
father, and set out to push his fortune in the world. Rane 
was & steersman and counsellor in these incipient times; but 
the crew always called Olaf “ King,” though at first, as Snorro 
thinks, except it were in the hour of battle, he merely pulled 
fn oar. Ho cruised and fought in this capacity on many seas 
and shores ; passed several years, perhaps till the age of nine- 
teen or twenty, in this wild element and way of life ; fighting 
always in a glorious and distinguished manner. In the hour 
of battle, diligent enough “to amass property,” as the Vikings 
termed it; and in the lopg days and nights of sailing, givon 
aver, it is likely, to his own thoughts and the unfathomable dia’ 
logue with the ever-moaning Sea ; not the worst High School a 
man could have, and indeed infinitely preferable to the most 
that are going even now, for a high and deep young soul. 

His first distinguished expedition was to Sweden: natural to 
go thither first, to avenge his poor father’s death, were it noth- 
ing more, Which he did, the Skalds say, in 2 distinguished 
Manner; making victorious and handsome battle for himself, in 
entering Melare Lake; and in getting out of it again, after 
being frozen there all winter, showing still more surprising, 
Glmest miraculous contrivance and dexterity, This was the 
first of his glorious victories; of which the Skalds reckon ap 
some fourteen or thirteen very glorious indeed, mostly in the 
Western and Southern countrics, most of all in England; till 
the namo of Olaf Haraldson became quite famous in the Vik- 
ing and strategic world. He seems really to have learned the 
Serets of his trade, and to have been, thon and afterwards, for 
‘Vigilance, contrivance, valor, and promptitude of execution, a 
Superior fighter. Sovoral exploits recorded of him betoken, in 
simple forms, what may be called a military genius. 
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principal, and to us the alone interesting, of his exploits: 
seem to have lain in England, and, what is further notable, 
always on the anti-Svein side. English books do not mention 
him at all that I can find; but it is fairly credible that, as the 
Norse records roport, in the end of Ethelred’s reign, be was the 
ally or hired general of Ethelred, and did a great deal of sea 
fighting, watching, sailing, and sieging for this miserable king 
and Edmund Ironside, hia son. Snorro says expressly, London, 
the imprognable city, had to ba besieged again for Ethelred’s 
behoof (in the interval between Svein’s death and young Knat’s 
getting back from Denmark), and that our Olaf Haraldson was: 
the great engineer and victorious captor of London on that 
singular occasion, — London captured for the first time. ‘The 
Bridge, as usual, Snorro says, offered almost insuperable obsta- 
cles. But the engineering genius of Olaf contrived hugo “plat- 
forms of wainscoting [old walls of wooden houses, in fact], 
bound together by withes;" these, carried steadily aloft shave 
the ships, will (thinks Olaf) considerably secure them and us 
from the destructive missiles, big boulder etones, and other 
mischief profusely showered down on us, till we get under the 
Bridge with axes and cables, and do some good upon it, Olaf's 
plan was tried; most of the other ships, in spite of their wain+ 
scoting and withes, recoiled on reaching the Bridge, so destrne- 
tive were the boulder and other missile showers. But Olaf's 
ships and self got actually under the Bridge; fixed all manner 
of cables there ; and then, with the river current in their favor, 
and the frightened ships rallying to help in this safer part of 
the enterprise, tore out the important piles and, props, and 
fairly broke the poor Bridge, wholly or partly, down into the 
river, and its Danish defenders into immediate surrender. Tab 
is Snorro's account. 

Ona previous occasion, Olaf had. been deep in a hopeful 
combination with Ethelred’s two younger sons, Alfred and 
Edward, afterwards King Edward tho Confessor: That they 
two should sally out from Normandy in strong foree, unite 
with Olaf in ditto, and, landing on the Thames, do something 
offoctunl for thomselves, But impediments, bad weather or 
the like, disheartened the poor Princes, and it eame to nothing. 
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‘Olaf was much in Normandy, what they then called Walland; 
@ man held in honor by those Norman Dukes. 

What amount of “property” he had amassed T do not 
know, but could prove, were it necessary, that he had acquired 
some tactical or even strategic faculty and real talent for war. 
At Lymfjord, in Jutland, but some yours after this (ap. 1027), 
he had a xen-battle with the great Knut himself, — ships com- 
bined with flood-gates, with roaring, artificial deluges; right 
well managed by King Olaf; which were within a hair’s-breadth 
of destroying Knut, now bocome a King and Great; and did 
in effect send him instantly running. But of this more parti- 
ealarly by and by. 

What etill more surprises me is the mystery, where Olaf, 
in this wandering, fighting, sea-roving life, acquired his deeply 
teligious feeling, bis intense adherence to the Christian Faith. 
Lsuppose it had been in England, where many pious persons, 
Priestly and other, were still to bo met with, that Olaf had 
gathered these doctrines ; and that in those his unfathomable 
dialogues with the ever-moaning Ovean, they had struck root 
downwards in the soul of bim, and borne fruit upwards to the 
degree so conspicuous afterwards. It is certain ho became a 
deeply pious man during these long Viking cruises; and di- 
rected all his strength, when strength and authority were lent 
him, to establishing tho Christian religion in his country, and 

ing and abolishing Vikingism there; both of whieh 
and their respective worth and unworth, he must him- 
self have long known so well. 

Tt was well on in a.p, 1016 that Knut gained his last victory, 
at Ashdon, in Essex, where the enrth pyramids and antique 
church near by still testify the thankful piety of Kuut,—or, at 
lowest his joy at having won instead of lost and perished, as 
the waa near doing there. And it was still this same year whon 
the noble Edmund Ironside, after forced partition-treaty “in 
the Isle of Alney,” got scandalously murdered, and Knut became 
indisputable sole King of England, and decisively settled him- 
self to his work of governing there. In tho year before either 
‘of which events, while all still hung uncertain for Kuut, and 
‘even Eric Jarl of Norway had to be summoned in aid of him, — 
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have; Olaf, one night, by beautiful celerity and strategic prac- 
tice which a Friedrich or a Turenne might have approved, 
sarrounds these Five; and when morning breaks, there is noth- 
ing for them but either death or else instant surrender, and 
swearing of fealty to King Olaf. Which latter branch of the 
alternative they gladly accept, the whole five of them, and go 
home again. 

This was a beautiful bit of war-practice by King Olaf on 
land. By another stroke still more compencious at sea, he had 
already settled poor young Hakon, and made him peaccable for 
along while. Olaf, by diligent quest and spy-messaging, had 
ascertained that Hakon, just returning from Denmark and fare- 
well to Papa and Knut, both now under way for England, was 
coasting north towards Trondhjem; and intended on or about 
such @ day to land in such and such a fjord towards the end 
of this Trondhjem voyage. Olaf at once mans two big ships, 
steers through the narrow mouth of the said fjord, moors one 
ship on the north shore, another on the south ; fixes a strong 
cable, well sunk under water, to the capstans of these two; and 
in all quietness waits for Hakon. Before many hours, Hakon’s 
royal or quasi-royal barge steers gaily into this fjord; is a little 
surprised, perhaps, to see within the jaws of it two big ships 
at anchor ; but steers gallantly along, nothing doubting. Olaf, 
with a signal of “All hands,” works his two capstans; has the 
cable up high enough at the right moment, catches with it the 
keel of poor Hakon’s barge, upsets it, empties it wholly into 
the sea. Wholly into the sea; saves Hakon, however, and his 
‘people from drowning, and brings them on board. His dia- 
logue with poor young Hakon, especially poor young Hakon’s 
responses, is very pretty. Shall I give it, out of Snorro, and 
let the reader take it for as authentic as he can? It is at 
least the true image of it in authentic Snorro’s head, little 
more than two centuries later. 

“Jarl Hakon was led up to the king’s ship. He was the 
handsomest man that could be seen. He had long hair as fine 
as silk, bound about his head with a gold ornament. When he 
sat down in the forehold the king said to him : — 

King. “It is not false, what is said of your family, that 
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ye are handsome people to look at; but now your luck has 
deserted you.’ 


Hakon, ©*It has always been the case that success is 
changeable ; and there is no luck in the matter, Tt has 
with your family as with mine to have by turns the better lot. 
T am little beyond childhood in years; and at any rate we 
could not have defended ourselves, as we did not expect any 
attack on the way. It may turn out better with us another 
time,” 

King. “‘Dost thou not apprehend that thou art in euch a 
condition that, hereafter, there can be neither victory nor 
defeat for thee?” 

Hakon. “‘That is what only thou canst determine, King, 
according to thy ploasure,” 

King. “* What wilt thou give me, Jarl, if, for this time, T 
Jet thee go, whole and unhurt?" 

Hakon. “* What wilt thou take, King ?? 

King. “*Nothing, except that thou shalt leave the country ; 
give up thy kingdom; and take an oath that thou wilt never 
go into battle against me.” 

Jarl Hakon accepted the generous terms; went to England 
and King Knut, and kept bis bargain for a good few years; 
thongh he was at last driven, by pressure of King Knut, to 
violate it, —little to his profit, as we shall see. One victorious 
naval battle with Jarl Svein, Hakon’s uncle, and his adherents, 
who fled to Sweden, after his beating, — battle not difficult to 
a skilful, hard-hitting king,— was pretty much all the aetual 
fighting Olaf had to do in this enterprise, He various timer 
met angry Bonders and refractory Things with arms in their 
hand ; but by skilful, firm management, — perfectly pationt, but 
also perfectly ready to be active, —he mostly managed without 
coming to strokes; and was universally recognized by Norway 
as its real king, A promising young man, and fit to bo a king, 
thinks Snorro. Only of middle stature, almost rather shortish ; 
but firm-standing, and stoutbuilt; so that they got to call him 
Olaf the Thick (meaning Olaf the Thick-set, or Stout-built), 
though his final epithet among thom was infinitely higher. Bot 
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the rest, “a comely, earnest, prepassessing look ; ‘beautifal yel- 
low hairin quantity; broad, honest face, of a complexion pure 
‘# snow and rese;” and finally (or firstly) “ the brightest eyes 
in the world; such that, in his auger, no man could stand 
them.” Ho had « heavy task ahead, and needed all his quali- 
ties and fine gifts to get it done, 


CHAPTER X. 
REIGN OF KING OLAY THE SAINT. 


‘Tux late two Jarls, now gone about their business, had 
both been baptized, and called themselves Christians, But 
durivg their government they did nothing in the conversion 
way; loft evory man to choose his own God or Gods; so that 
some had actually two, the Christian God by land, and at sea 
Thor, whom they considered safer in that element, And in 
effect the mass of the people bad fallen back into a sluggish 
heathenism or half-hoathenism, the life-labor of Olaf Trygs- 
veson tying ruinous or almost quite overset. The new Olaf, 
son of Harald, set himself with all his strength to mend such 
@ state of matters; and stood by his enterprise to the end, as 
the one highest interyst, including all others, for his People and 
him. His method was by no means soft; on the eontrary, it 
was hard, rapid, severe, —somewhat on the model of Trygg- 
veson’s, though with more of bishoping and preaching super 
added. “Yet still there was.a great deal of mauling, vigorous 
punishing, and an entire intolorance of these two things: Hea- 
thenism and Sea-robbery, at least of Sea-robbery in the old 
style; whether in the style we moderns still practise, and call 
Privateering, Ido not quite know. But Vikingiem proper had 
Weease in Norway; still more, Heathenism, under penalties 
too severe to be borne; death, mutilation of limb, not to men- 
Gow forfeiture and less rigorous coorcion. Olaf was inexor- 
able against violation of the law. “Too severe,” eried many; 
to whom one answers, “Perhaps in part yes, perhaps also in 
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great part no; depends altogether on the previous question, 
How far the law was the eternal one of God Almighty in the 
universe, How far the law merely of Olaf (destitute of right 
inspiration) left to his own passions and whims ?? 

Many were the jangles Olaf had with the refractory Heae 
then Things and Ironbeards of a now generation: very curious: 
to see. Scarcely ever did it come to fighting between King 
and Thing, though often enough near it; but the Thing dis 
cerning, as it usually did in time, that the King was strongor 
in men, seemed to eay unanimously to itaelf, We have lost, 
then; baptize us, we must burn our old gods and conform.” 
One new feature we do slightly discern ; here and there a touch 
of theological argument on the heathen side. At one wild 
Thing, far up In tho Dovrefjeld, of a vory henthon temper, thero 
was much of that; not to be quenched by King Olaf at the 
moment; so that it had to be adjourned till the morrow, and 
again till the next day. Here are some traits of it, mach 
abridged from Snorro (who gives a highly punctual account), 
which vividly represent Olaf's posture and manner of proceed. 
ing in such intricacies. 

‘The chief Ironbeard on this occasion was one Gudbrand, 
a very rugged peasant; who, says Snorro, was like a king in 
that district. Some days before, King Olaf, intending a reli- 
gious Thing in those deeply heathen parts, with alternative of 
Christianity or conflagration, is reported, on looking down into 
the valley and the beautiful village of Loar standing there, to 
have said wistfully, “What a pity it is that so beautiful a 
village should be burnt!” Olaf sent out his message-token all 
the game, however, and met Gudbrand and an immense assem- 
blage, whose humor towards. him was uncompliant to a high 
degree indeed. Judge by this preliminary speech of Gudbrand 
to his Thing-people, while Olaf was not yet arrived, but only 
advancing, hardly got to Breeden on the other side of the hill: 
“A man bas come to Loar who is called Olaf,” said Gudbrand, 
“and will force upon us another faith than we had before, and 
will break in pieces all our Gods. He saya he has a muoh 
greater and more powerfn! God; and it is wonderful that the 
earth docs not burst asunder under him, or that our God lets 
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him go about unpanished when be dares to talk such things. 
I know this for certain, that if we carry Thor, who has always 
stood by us, outof our Temple that is standing upon this farm, 
‘Olaf's God will melt away, and he and his men be made noth- 
ing a5 s00n a8 Thor books upon them.” Wheroupon the Bond- 
ers all ehouted as ono man, “ Yea!" 

Which tremendons message they even forwarded to Olaf, 
by Gadbrand’s younger son at the head of 700 armed inen; 
Dut did not terrify Olaf with it, who, on the contrary, drew up 
is troops, rods himself at the head of them, and began a 
speech to the Bonders, in which he invited them to adopt 
=: as the one true faith for mortals, 

War from consenting to this, the Bonders raised a general 
shout, smiting at the game time their eluelde with their weap- 
ons; but Olaf's men advancing on them swiftly, and flinging 
spears, they tarned and ran, leaving Gudbrand’s son behind, a 
prisoner, to whom Olaf gave his life: “Go home now to thy 
father, and tall him I mean to be with him soon.” 

The son goes accordingly, and wivises his father not to 
face Olaf; bat Gudbrand angrily replies: “Ha, coward! I 
pee thou, too, art taken by tho folly that man is going about 
with; and is resolved to fight That night, however, Gud- 
brand has a most remarkable Dream, or Vision: a Man sur- 
founded by light, bringing great terror with him, who warns 
Gudbrand against doing battle with Olaf, “If thou dost, thou 
‘md all thy people will fall; wolves will drag away thee and 
thine, ravens will tear thee in stripes!” And lo, in telling this 
to Thord Potbelly, a sturdy neighbor of his and henchman in 
the Thing, it is found that to Thord also has come the self- 
sama terrible Apparition! Better propose truce to Olaf (who 
seems to have these dreadful Ghostly Powers on his side), and 
the holding of u Thing, to discuss matters between us. ‘Thing 
Savombles on a day of heavy rain, Being all seated, uprises 
King Olaf, and informs them: “The people of Lesso, Loar, 
and Vaage, have accepted Christianity, and broken down their 
idol-housos: they believe now in the True God, who has made 
heaven and earth, and knows all things;” aud sits down again 
without more words. 
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Guilbrand replies, ‘We know nothing about him of whom 
thou speakest. Dost thou call him God, whom neither thou 
nor auy one else can see? But we have a God who can be 
seon every day, although he is not out to-day because the 
‘weather ia wet ; and ho will appear to thee terrible and very 
grand; and [ expect that fear will mix with thy very blood 
when he comes into the Thing, But since thou sayest thy 
God is 80 great, lot him make it so that to-morrow we have a 
cloudy day, but withont rain, and then let us mect again,’ 

“The king accordingly returned home to his lodging, taking | 
Gudbrand’s son as a hostage; but he gave them a man as 
hostage in exchange. In the evening the king asked Gud- 
brand's son What their God was like? He replied that he 
bore the likeness of Thor; had a hammer in his hand; was 
of great size, but hollow within; and had a high stand, upon 
which he stood when he was out. ‘Neither gold nor silver 
are wanting about him, and every day he receives four cakes 
of bread, besides meat.’ They then went to bed; but the 
king watehed all night in prayer, When day dawned the 
king went to mass; then to table, and from thence to the 
Thing. The weather was such as Gudbrand desired. Now 
the Bishop stood up in his choir-robes, with bishop's coif on 
his head, and bishop's crosier in his hand, He spoke to the 
Bonders of the true faith, told the many wonderful acts of 
God, and concluded his speech well. 

“Thord Potbelly, replies, ‘Many things we are told of by 
thie learned man with the staff in his hand, crooked at the 
top like a ram's horn. But since you say, comrades, that your 
God is so powerful, aud can do so many wonders, tell him to 
make it clear sunshine to-morrow forenoon, and then we shall 
meet here again, and do one of two things,— either agree 
with you about this business, or fight you.” And they sepa. 
rated forthe day.” 

Overnight the king instructed Kolbein the Strong, an im- 
mense fellow, the same who killed Gunhild’s two brothers, 
that he, Kolbein, must stand next him to-morrow; people 
aust go down to whore the ships of the Bonders lay, and 
punctually bore holes in every ono of them; item, to tho 
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farms where their horses were, and punetually unhalter the 
whole of them, and let them loose; all which was done. Snorro 
continues : — 

Now the king was in prayer all night, beseeching God of 
his goodness and mercy to release him from evil. When 
mass was ended, and morning was gray, the king went to the 
Thing. When he came thither, some Bondors had already 
arrived, and they saw a great crowd coming along, and bear 
ing among them a huge man's image, glancing with gold and 
silver. When the Bonders who were at the Thing saw it, 
they started up, and bowed themselves dewn before the ugly 
idol, Thereupon it was set down upon the Thing fleld; and 
on the one side of it sat the Bonders, and on the other the 
King and his people. 

“Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and anid, ‘Where now, 
king, is thy God? 1 think he will now carry his head lower ; 
and neither thou, nor the man with the horn, sitting beside 
thee there, whom thou callest Bishop, are 30 bold to-day as 
on the former days. For now our God, who rules over all, is 
come, and looks on you with an angry eye; and now I see 
well enough that you are terrified, and searcely dare raise 
your eyes. Throw away now all your opposition, and believe 
in the God who has your fate wholly in his hands’ 

*The king now whispers to Kolbein the Strong, without 
the Bondera perceiving it, ‘If it come so in the course of my 
speech that the Bonders look another way than towards their 
dol, strike him as hard as thon canst with thy club.’ 

“The king then stood up and spoke: ‘Much hast thou 
talked tous this morning, and greatly hast thou wondered 
that thou canst not see our God; but we expect that he will 
foon come to us. Thou wouldst frighten us with thy God, 
who is both blind and deaf, and cannot even move about with 
‘out being carried; but now I expect it will be but a short 
time before he meets hie fate: for turn your eyes towards the 
wast, —behold our God advancing in great light,’ 

“The sun was rising, and all turned to look. At that mo- 
ment Kolbein gave their God a stroke, 80 that he quite burst 
asunder; and there ran out of him mice as big almost ax cats, 
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and reptiles and addera The Bonders were 20 terrified that 
some fled to their ships; but when they sprang out apes them 
the ships filled with water, and could not get away. Others 
van to their horses, but could not find them. The king then 
ordered the Bonders to be called together, saying he wanted 
to speak with them; on which the Bonders caine back, and 
the Thing was again seated. 

“The king rose wp and. said, I do not understand what 
your noise and running mean, You youreelvos see what your 
God can do,—the idol you adorned with gold and silver, aul 
brought meat and provisions to, You see now thatthe pro 
teeting powers, who used and got good of all that, were the 
mice and adders, the reptiles and lizards; and surely they do 
ill who trust to such, and will not abandon this folly, Take 
now your gold and ornaments that are lying strewed on the 
grass, and give them to your wives and daughters, but never 
hang thom hereafter upon stocks and stones, Here are two 
conditions between us to choose upon: either secept Chris« 
tiauity, or fight this very day, and the victory be to. thems to- 
whom the God we worship gives it’ 

“Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and said, ‘We have sus 
tained great damage upon our God; but since he will pot 
help us, we will believe in the God whom thou believest im.” 

“Then all received Christianity. Tho Bishop baptized 
Gudbrand and his son, King Olaf and Bishop Sigurd left 
hehind them teachers; and they who met as enenies partexk 
as friends. And afterwards Gadbrand built a church in the 
valley.” 

Olaf was by no means an unmerciful man,—much the me 
verse where he saw good cause. There was a wicked old King 
Rawik, for example, one of those five kinglets whony with 
their bite of armaments, Olaf by stratagem had surrounded 
ona night, and at once bagged and subjected when morning: 
rose, all of them consenting; all of them except this Ranrik, 
whom Olaf, a3 the readiest sure course, took home with him; 
blinded, and kept in his own house; finding there was no 
alternative but that or death to the obstinate old dog, who 
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was 4 kind of distant cousin withal, and could not conseien- 
tiowsly be killed. Stone-blind old Rerik was not always in 
murderous humor, Indeed, for most part he wore a placid, 
conciliatory aspect, and said shrewd amusing things; but had 
thrice over tried, with amazing cunning of contrivance, though 
stone-blind, to thrust a dagger into Olaf, and the last time had 
all but succeeded. So that, as Olaf still refused to have him 
killed, it had become a problem what was to be done with 
him. Olafs good humor, as well as his quict, ready sense and 

» are manifested’ in his final settlement of this 
Rerik problem: Olaf’s laugh, T can perceive, was not so loud 
as Tryggveson’s, but equally hearty, coming from the bright 
mind of him! 

Besides blind Rerik, Olaf had in his household one Tho- 
rarin, an Teslander; remarkably ugly man, says Snorro, 
but  fartravelled, shrewdly observant, loyaliminded, and 
gocd-humored person, whom Olaf liked to talk with. “Ro- 
markably ugly,” says Snorro, “ especially in his hands and 
fect, which were large and ill-shaped to a degree.” One morn- 
ing Thorarin, who, with other trusted ones, slept in Olafs 
apartment, was lazily dozing and yawning, and had stretched 
one of his foot out of the bed before the king awoke. The 
foot was still there when Olaf did open his bright eyes, which 
instantly lighted on this foot. 

“Well, here is a foot,” says Olaf, gayly, “which one seldom 
ees the match of; I durst venture there is not another #0 
ugly in this city of Nidaros.” 

Hah, king 1” said Thorarin, “there are few things ono 
cannot match if one seek long and take pains. I would bet, 
with thy permission, King, to find an uglier.” 

“Done!” cried Olaf, Upon which Thorarin stretched out 
the other foot. 

A still uglier,” cried he; “for it has lost the little too.” 

“Ho, ho!” said Olaf; “ but it is I who have gained the bet. 
‘The fess of an ugly thing the less ugly, not the more!" 

Loyal Thorarin respectfully submitted. 

“What is to be my penalty, then? The king it is that 
must decide.” 
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“To take me that wickod old Rarik to Loif Ericson in 
” - 


Which the Icelander did; leaving two vacant seats hence- 
forth at Olaf’s table. Leif Ericson, son of Erio discoverer of 
America, quictly managed Hurik henceforth; sent him to 
Teeland, —I think to father Eric himself; certainly to some i 
safe hand there, in whose house, or in some still quieter peigh- 
boring lodging, at his own choice, old Rarik speut the last 
threo years of his life in a perfestly quiescent manner, 

Olaf struggles in the matter of religion had actually 
settled that question in Norway. By these rough methods 
of his, whatever wo may think of them, Heathenism had gob 
itself smashed dead ; and was no more heard of in that country. 
Olaf himself was evidently a highly devout and pious man; 
—whosoever is born with Olaf's temper now will still 
find, as Olaf did, now and infinite field for it! Christianity 
in Norway had tho like fertility as in other countries ; or 
even rose to x higher, and what Dabliann thinks, exuberant 
pitch, in the course of the two centuries which followed that 
of Olaf. Him all testimony represents to us as & moat right 
ous no less than most religious king. Continnally rigilant, 
just, and rigorous was Olaf’s administration of the laws; 1 
pression of robbery, pnnishment of injustice, stern repayment 
of evildoers, wherever he could lay hold of them. 

Among the Bonder or opmlent class, and indeed everywhere, 
for the poor too can be sinners and need punishment, Olaf 
had, by this course of conduct, naturally made enemies. Hig 
severity a0 visible to all, and the justice and infinite beuef- 
cence af it so invisible except to a very few, Bat, ab any z 
rate, his reign for the first ten years was victorious; and = 
might have been so to the end, had it not been interseeted, 
and interfered with, by King Knut in Ats far bigger orbit and 
eurrent of affairs and interests. Knut’s English affairs and 
Danish being all settled to his mind, he seems, especially after 
that year of pilgrimage to Rome, and association with the 
Pontiffs and Kaisers of the world on that occasion, to. hay 
turned his more particular attention upon Norway, aod the 
claims he himself had there. Jarl Hakon, too, sister’ son of 
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Kant, and always well seen by him, had long been busy in 
this direction, much forgetful of that oath to Olaf when his 
barge got canted over by the cable of two capstans, and his 
life was given him, not without conditions altogether ! 

About the year 1026 there arrived two splendid persons 
‘out of England, bearing King Knut the Great's letter and goal, 
with message, likely enough to be far from welcome to Olaf. 
For some days Olaf refused to see them or their letter, 
shrewdly guessing what the purport would be. Which indeed 
was couched in inild language, but of sharp meaning enough : 
& notice to King Olaf, namely, That Norway was properly, 
by just heritage, Knut the Great's; and that Olaf must be- 
come the great Knut’s liegeman, and pay tribute to him, or 
‘worse would follow. King Olaf, listening to these two aplen- 
did persons and their letter, in indignant silence till they 
quite ended, made answer: “I bave heard say, by old accounts 
there are, that King Gorm of Denmark [Blue-tooth’s father, 
Kaut’s great-grandfather] was considered but a small king; 
having Denmark only and few people to rule over. But. the 
Kings who succeeded him thought that insufficient for them ; 
‘and it has since come so far that King Knut rules over both 
Denmark and England, and has conquered for himself a part 
of Scotland. And now he claims also my paternal bit of 
heritage; cannot be contented without that too. Docs he 
wish to rule over all the countries of the North? Can he 
eat up all the kale in England itself, this Knut the Great? 
He shall do that, and reduce his England to o desert, before 
T lay my head in his hands, or show him any othor kind of 

And so I bid you toll him these my words: f 
‘will defend Norway with battle-axe and sword as long as life 
if given me, and will pay tax to no man for my kingdom.” 
Words which naturally irritated Knut to a high degree, 

Next year accordingly (year 1027), tenth or eleventh yeur 
‘of Olaf’s reign, there came bad rumors out of England: That 
Knut was equipping an immense army, —land-army, and such 
@ floct as had never sailed before; Knut’s own ship in it,—a 
Gold Dragon with no fewer than sixty benches of ours. Olaf 
and Onunil King of Sweden, whose sister he had martiod, well 
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guessed whither this armament was bound. ‘They were friends, 
withal, thoy recognized their common peril in this imminonces 
and had, in repeated consultations, taken measures the best 
that their united skill (which I find wae inainly Olaf’s, bat 
loyally accepted by the other) could suggest. It was im this 
year that Olaf (with his Swedish king assisting) did hiy grand 
feat upon Ket in Lymfjord of Jutland, which was already 
spoken of. The special cireumstances of which were these :— 
Knut’s big armament arriving on the Jutish coasts too lato 
in the season, and the coast country lying all plundered into” 
temporary wreck by the two Norse kings, who shrank awayom 
sight of Knut, there was nothing could be done upon them by 
Knut this year, —or, if anything, what? Knut’s ships ran into 
Lymfjord, the safe-sheltered frith, or intricate long’ 
friths and straits, which almost cuts Jutland in two in that 
region; and lay safe, idly rocking on the waters there, uncer 
tain what to do farther, At last he steered in his big ship and 
some others, deeper into the interior of Lymfjord, deeper and 
deeper onwards to the mouth of a big.river called the Helge 
(Helgo-oa, the Holy River, not discoverable in my poor maps, 
but certainly enough still existing and still flowing somewhere 
among those intricate straits and friths), towards the bottom of 
which Helge river lay, in some safe nook, the small combined 
Swedish and Norse ficct, under the charge of Onund, the 
Swedish king, while at the top or source, whieh isa biggish 
mountain lake, King Olaf had been doing considerable engi- 
neering works, well suited to such an occasion, and was now 
ready ata moment’: notice. Knut’s fleet having idly taken 
station here, notice from the Swedish king was instantly sent; 
instantly Olaf's well-engineered flood-gates were thrown open; 
from the swollen lake a huge deluge of water was Ict loose; Olaf 
himself with all his people hastening down to join his Swedish: 
friend, and get on board in time; Helge river all the while 
alongside of him, with ever-increasing roar, and wider-spreading 
deluge, hastening down the steeps in tho nightwatohos, So. 
that, along with Olaf, or some way ahead of him, came im- 
measurable roaring waste of waters upon Knut’s neghignnt: 
fleet; shattered, broke, and stranded many of his ships amd 
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was within a trifle of destroying the Golden Dragon herself, 
with Kast ou board. Olaf and Onund, we need not say, were 

there in person, doing their very bests the railings 
of the Golden Dragon, however, wore too high for their little 
shipe} and Jarl GU, husband of Kuut’s sister, at the top of his 
speed, courageously intervening, spoiled their stratagem, and 
saved Kaut from this very dangerous pass, 

Kant did nothing more this wintor. Tho two Norso kings, 
quite unequal to attuck such an armament, except by ambush 
and engineering, sailed away; again plundering at discretion 
om the Danish coast; carrying into Sweden great. booties and 
many prisoners; but obliged to lie fixed all winter; and indeed 
to leave theirfleets there for a serics of winters, — Knut's fret, 
posted at Elsinore on both sides of the Sound, rendering all 
egress from the Baltic impossible, except at his pleasure. Ulf's 
opportune deliverance of lis royal brother-in-law did not much 
bestead poor Ulf himself. He had been in disfavor’ before, 
pardoned with difficulty, by Quoon Emma's intercession; an 
ambitions, offictous, pushing, stirring, and, both in England 
aod Denmark, almost dangerous inan; and this conspienous 
aecdental merit only awoke new jealonsy in Knut. Knut, 
finding nothing pass the Sound worth much blockading, went 
ashore; “and the day before Michaelmas,” says Snorro, “rode 
with wgreat retinue to Roeskilde.” Snorro continues his tragic 
narrative of what befell there: — 

“Phere Kaut’s brother-in-law, Jar! Ulf, had propared a great 
feast for him. ‘The Jurl was’ the most agreeable of hosts; 
but the King was silent and sullen. The Jarl talked to him 
in every way to make him choorful, and brought forward 
everything he could think of to amuse him; but tho King 
témained stem, and spraking little. At last the Jarl proposed 
aigume of chess, which he agreed to, A chesmboard was pro- 
duced, and they played together. Jarl Ulf was hasty in tem- 
per, stiff, and in nothing yielding; but everything he managed 
went on well in bis hands; and he was a great warrior, about 
whom there are many stories. Ho was the most powerful man 
in Denmark next to the King Jarl Ulf's sister, Gyda, was 
married to Jarl Guilin (Godwin) Ulfmadson; and their sons 
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sister of Kunt, and their only child’ was Svein, styled after. 
wards “Svein Estrithson” (“ Astrid-son”) when he became 
noted in the world, —at this time a beardless youth, who, on 
the back of this tragedy, fled hastily to Swedén, where were 
friends of Uli, After some ten years’ eclipse there, Knut and 
both his sons being now dead, Svein reappeared in Denmark 
under 4 new and eminent figure, “Jarl of Denmark,” highest 
Liegeman to the then sovereign there, Broke his oath to said 
sovereign, declared himself, Svein Estrithson, to be real King 
of Denmark; and, after much proliminary troublo, aud many 
Deatings and disastrous flights to and fre, became in effect 
sueb,—to the wonder of mankind; for he had not bad one 
victory to cheer him on, or any good luck or merit that ono 
gees, except that of surviving longer than some others. Never- 
theless he came to be the Restorer, so called, of Danish inde- 
pomlence ; sole remaining representative of Kout (or Knut’s 
sister), of Fork-beard, Blue-tooth, and Old Gorm; and ances- 
tor of all the gubsoquent kings of Denmark for somo 400 
years; himself coming, as we seo, only by the Distalf side, 
all of the Sword or male side having died so soon. Early 
death, it has been observed, was the Great Konut’s allotment, 
and all his posterity’s as woll;— fatal limit (had there been 
no others, which we see there were) to his becoming “ Chasle- 
magne of the North” in any considerable degree! Jaz) Ulf, 
as we havo seen, had a sister, Gyda by name, wife to Earl 
Godwin (“Gudin Ulfnadsson,” as Snorro calls him) a very 
memorable Englishman, whose son and hers, King Harald, 
Herold in English books, is the memorablest of all. Theso 
things ought to be better known to English antiquaries, and 
will perhaps be alluded to again. 

Thi pretty little vietory or affront, gained over Kuut in 
Lymfjord, was among the lnct successes of Olaf against that 
mighty tan. Olaf, the skilfal captain he was, need not have 

to defen his Norway against Knut and all the 
World, But he learned henceforth, month by month ever moro 
tragically, that his own people, secing softer prospects under 
Kaus, and in partienlar the chiefs of thom, industriously bribed 
by Knut for years past, had fallen away from him; and that 
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his means of defence were gone. Next summer, Knut’s grand 
fleet sailed, unopposed, along the coast of Norway; Knut sum- 
moning a Thing every here and there, and in all of them meet 
ing nothing but sky-high acclamation and acceptance. Olaf, 
with some twelve little ships, all he now bad, lay quiet in some 
safe fjord, near Lindenms, what we now call the Naze, behind 
some little solitary isles on the southeast of Norway there; 
till triumphant Knut had streamed home again, Home to 
England again: “Sovereign of Norway" now, with nephew 
Hakon appomted Jarl and Vice-regent under him! This was 
the news Olaf met on venturing out; and that his worst anti- 
cipations were not beyond the sad troth All, or almost all, 
the chief Bonders and men of weight in Norway had declared 
against him, and stood with triumphant Knut. 

Olaf, with his twelve poor ships, steered vigorously along 
the coast to collect money and force, — if such could now any- 
where be had. He himself was resolute to hold oat, and try. 
“Sailing swiftly with a fair wind, morning cloudy with some 
showers," he passed the coast of Jedderen, which was Erling 
Skjalgson's country. when he got sure notice of an endless 
multitude of ships, warships, armed merchant ships, all kinds 
of shipping-craft, down to fishermen’s boats, just gotting under 
way against him, under the command of Erling Skjalgson, — 
the powerfulest of his subjects, once much a friend of Olafs, 
but now gone against him to this length, thanks to Olaf's 
severity of justice, and Knut’s abundance in gold and promises 
for years back. To that complexion had it come with Erling 
sailing with this immense assemblage of the naval people and 
populace of Norway to seize King Olaf, and bring him to the 
great Knut dead or alive. 

Erling hw! « grand new ship of his awn, which far ontsailed 
the general miscellany of rebel ships, and was visibly fast 
gaining distance on Olaf himself, —who well understood what 
Erling’s puzzle was, between the tail of his game (the misool- 
lany of rebel ships, namely) that could not come ap, and the 
head or general prize of the game which was crowding all sail 
to get away; and Olaf took advantage of the same. “Lower 
your sails!” said Olaf to bis men (though we must go slower), 
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” Ho you, we have lost sight of them!” said Erling to his, and 
put on all his spood; Olaf going, soon after this, altogether 
invisible, —behind a little island that he knew of, whenee into 
a certain fjord or bay (Bay of Fungen on the maps), which be 
thought would suit him. Halt here, and get out your arms,” 
said Olaf, and had not to wait Jong till Erling came bounding 
iny past the rocky promontory, and with astonishment beheld 
Olaf's Acct of twelve with their battlo-axes and their grappling- 
irons all in perfect readiness. ‘These fell on him, the unready 
Erling, simultaneous, like a cluster of angry bees; and in a 
few minutes cleared his ship of men altogether, except Erling 
himsolf. Nebedy asked his life, nor probably would have got 
it if heshad. Only Erling still stood erect on a high place 
on the poop, fiercely defensive, and very difficult to gut at. 
“Could not be reacked at all,” says Snorro, “except by spears. 
or arrows, and these he warded off with untiring dexterity; 
no man in Norway, it was said, had ever defended himself so 
long’ alone against many,"—ua almost invincible Erling, had 
his cause boon good. Olaf himsclf noticed Erling’s behavior, 
and mid to him, from the foredeck below, “Thou hast tarned 
agninst me to-day, Erling.” “The eagles fight breast to broast,” 
answers he. This was a speech of the king’s to Erling once 
long ago, while thoy stood fighting, not as now, but side by 
side The king, with some transient thought of possibility 
going through his head, rejoins, “Wilt thou surrender, Erling 
“Phat will I answered he; took the helmet off his head; laid 
down sword and shield; and went forward to the forccastle 
deck. The king:pricked, I think not very harshly, into Erling’s 
chin or beard with the point of his battle-axe, saying, “I mast 
mark thee as traitor to thy Sovereign, though.” Wherewpon 
one of the bystanders, Aslak Fitiaskalle, stapidly and fiercely 
hurst wp; smote Erling on the head with his axe; so that it 
struck fast in his brain and was instantly the death of Erling. 
“ Tituck attend thoo for that atroke; thou hast etrack Norway 
tutof my band by it(” cried the king to Aslak; but. forgave 
the poor fellow, who had done it meaning well. The insur 
Tettionary Gonder fleet arriving soon after, as if for certain 
Victory, was struck with astonishment at this Erling catas 
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fared along, beset by difficulties and the mournfulest thoughts ; 
but patiently persisted, steadfastly trusted in God; and was 
fixed to return, and by God’s help try again. An evidently 
very pious and devout man ; a good man struggling with adver- 
sity, such as the gods, we may still imagine with the ancients, 
do look down upon as their noblest sight. 

‘He got to Sweden, to the court of his brother-inlaw; kindly 
and nobly enough received there, though gradually, perhaps, 
illseen by the now authorities of Norway. So that, before 
long, he quitted Sweden; left his queen there with her only 
daughter, his and hers, the only child they had; he himself 
had an only son, “by a bondwoman,” Magnus by name, who 
came to great things afterwards; of whom, and of which, by 
and by. With this bright little boy, and a selected escort of 
attendants, he moved away to Russia, to King Jaroslav ; where 
he might wait secure against all risk of hurting kind friends 
by his presence. He seems to have been an exile altogether 
some two years, — such is one’s vague notion; for there is no 
chronology in Snorro or his Sagas, and one is reduoed to guess- 
ing and inferring, He had reigned over Norway, reckoning 
from the first days of his landing there to those last of his 
leaving it across the Dovrefjeld, about fifteen years, ten of 
them shiningly victorious. 

‘The news from Norway were naturally agitating to King 
Olaf; and, in the fluctuation of events there, his purposes and 
prospects varied much. He sometimes thought of pilgriming 
to Jerusalem, and a henceforth exclusively religious life; but 
for most part his pious thoughts themselves gravitated towards 
Norway, and a stroke for his old place and, task there, which 
he steadily considered to have been committed to him by God. 
Norway, by the rumors, was evidently not at rest. Jarl Hakon, 
under the high patronage of his uncle, had lasted there but a 
little while. Iknow not that his government was especially 
unpopular, nor whether he himself much remembered his 
broken oath. It appears, however, he had left in England a 
beautiful bride; and considering farther that in England only 
could bridal ornaments and other wedding outfit of a sufficiently 
royal kind be found, he set sail thither, to fetch her and them 
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himself, One evening of wildish-looking weather he was seen 

about the northeast comer of the Pentland Frith; the night 

rose to be tempestuous ; Hakon or any timber of his fleet was: 

never seen more. Had all gone down, — broken oaths, bridal 

hopes, and all else; mouse and man, — into the roaring waters. 

‘There was no farther Opposition-ling ; the like of which) had 

lasted ever ginee old heathen Hakon Jarl, down to this his 

grandson Hakon’s inis in the Pentland Frith. With this® 
Hakon's disappearance if now disappeared. 

Indeed Knut himself, though of an empire suddenly 20 
great, was but a temporary phenomenon. Fate had decided 
that the grand and wise Knut was to be short-lived; and to 
leave nothing as successors but an ineffectual young Harald 
Harefoot, who soon perished, and a still stupider fiereely= 
drinking Harda-Knut, who rushed down of apoplexy (here in 
Loudon City, as I guess), with the goblet at his mouth, drink- 
ing health and happiness at a wedding-feast, also before long. 

Hakon having vanished in this dark way, there ensued a 
pause, but on Knut’s part and on Norway's. Panse or imtere 
regnum of some months, till it becamwe certain, first, whether 
‘Hakon were actually dead, secondly, till Norway, and especially 
till King Knut himself, could decide whatto do. Knut, to the 
deep disappointment, which had to keep itself silunt, of three 
or four chief Norway men, named none of these three or four 
Jarl of Norway; but bethought him of a certain Svein,a bas 
tard son of his own, — who, and almost still more his English 
mother, much desired a career In the world fitter for him, 
thought they imdignantly, than that of captain over Jomsburg, 
where alone the fapher had been able to provide for him 
hitherto. Svein was sent to Norway as king or vice-king for 
Father Knut; and along with him his fond and vehement 
mother. Neither of whom guined any favor from the Nores 
people by the kind of management they ultimately came to 
show. 


Olaf on news of this change, and such uncertainty prevail 
ing everywhere in Norway as to the future course of things, — 
whether Svein would come, a8 was rumored of at last, and be 
able to maintain himself if be did, —thought there might be 
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et Beta for himself and his rights. And, 

after longthenod hesitation, much prayer, pious invocation, and 
consideration, decided to go and try it. The final grain that 
had turned the balance, it appears, was a half-waking morning 
dream, or almost ocular vision he had of his glorious cousin 
Olat Tryggveson, who severely admonished, exhorted, and ¢n- 
couraged him; and disappeared grandly, just in the instant of 
Olaf's awakening ; so that Olaf almost fancied he had seen the 
very figure of him, as it melted into air. “Let us on, let us 
on!” thought Olaf always after that. He loft his son, not in 
Russia, but in Sweden with the Queen, who proved very good 
and carofally helpful in wise ways to him:—in Russia Olaf 
had now nothing moro to do but give his grateful adieus, and 
get ready. 

‘His march towards Sweden, and from that towards Norway 
and the passes of the mountains, down Verdal, towards Stick- 
elstad, and the crisis that awaited, is beautifully depicted by 
Snorro, It has, all of it, the description (and we see clearly, 
the fact itself had), a kind of pathetic grandeur, simplicity, 
and rude nobleness ; something Epic or Homeric, without the 
metre or the singing of Homer, bat with all the sincerity, 
rugged truth to nature, and much more of picty, devoutness, 
reverence for what is forever High in this Universe, than meets 
usin those old Greek Ballad-mongers. Singularly visual all 
of it, too, brought home in every particular to one’s imagination, 
80 that it stands out almost as a thing one actually saw, 

‘Olaf had about three thousand men with him; gathered 
mostly as he fared along through Norway. Four hundred, 
raised by one Dag, a kinsman whom he had found in Sweden 
and persuaded to come with him, marched usually ina separate 
body; and were, or might have been, rather an important ele- 
ment. Learning that the Bonders were all urming, expecially 
in Trondhjem country, Olaf streamed down towards thom in 
the closest order lie could. By no means very close, subsist 
‘ence even for three thousand being difficult in such a country. 
‘His speech was almost always freo and cheerful, though his 
thoughts always naturally were of a high and earnest, almost 
sacred tone ; devout above all. Stickelstad, a small poor ham- 
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lot still standing where the valley ends, was seen by Olaf, and 
tacitly by the Bonders as well, to be the natural place for offer- 
ing battle. There Olaf issued out from the hills one morning : 
drew himself up according to the best rules of Norse tucties, — 
rules of little complexity, but perspicuonsly true to the facts. 
I think he had a clear open ground still rather raised above the 
plain in front; he could eee how the Bonder army had not yot 
quite arrived, but was pouring forward, in spontancous rows or 
groups, copiously by every path. This was thought to be the 
biggest army that ever met in Norway; “certainly not much 
fewer than a hundred times a hundred men,” according to 
Snorro; great Bonders several of them, small Bonders very 
many, —all of willing mind, animated with a hot sense of in- 
tolorable injuries, “King Olaf had punished great wud small 
with equal rigor,” says Snorro; “which appeared to the chief 
people of the country too severe; and animosity rose to the 
highest when they lot relatives by the King’s just sentence, 
although they wore in reality guilty, Heagain would rathor re 
nonnce: his dignity than omit righteous judgment. The acousae 
tion against him, of being stingy with his money, was not just, 
for he was @ most geuerous man towards his friends Bat that 
slone was the cause of the discontent raised against him, that 
he appeared hard and severe in hin retributions. Besides, 
King Kout offered large sums of money, and the great chiefs 
were corrupted by this, and by his offering them greater dig- 
nities than they had possessed before,” On these 

against the intolerable man, great and small were now pouring 
along by every path. 

Olaf pervaived it would still be some time before the Bouder 
army wasin rank. His own Dag of Sweden, toa, was not yet 
come up; he was to have the right banner; King Olafs own 
being the middie or grand one ; some other person the thind or 
left banner. All which being perfectly ranked and settled, ac 
cording to the best rales, and waiting only the arrival of Dagy 
Olaf bade hie men sit down, and freshen themselves with & 
Histle rest. ‘There were religious services gone through: s 
motine-worship such as there have been few; sternly earmest 
to the heart of it, and deep as death and eternity, at least om 
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Olaf's own part. For the rest Thormod sang a stave of the 
fiercest Skaldie poetry that was in him; all the army straight 
‘way sang it in chorns with fiery mind. The Bonder of the 
nearest farm came up, to tell Olaf that he also wished to fight 
for him. “Thanks to thee; but don’t,” said Olaf; “stay at 
home rather, that the wounded may have some ehelter,” To 
thia Bonder, Olaf delivered all the money he had, with solemn 
order to lay out the whole of it in masses and prayers for the 
souls of such of his enomies as fell. “Such of thy cnemios, 
King?” “Yos, surely,” said Olaf, my friends will all either 
conquer, or go whither T also am going.” 

At last the Bonder army too was got ranked ; three comman- 
ders, one of them with a kind of loose chief command, having 
settled to take charge of it; and began to shake itself towards 
actual advance. Olaf, in the mean while, had laid his head on 
the knees of Finn Arneson, his trusticst man, and fallen fast 
asleep. Finn’s brother, Kalf Arneson, once a warm friend of 
‘Olaf, was chief of the three commanders on the opposite side. 
Finn and he addressed angry speech to one another from the 
opposite ranks, when they came near enough. Finn, seeing 
the enomy fairly approach, stirred Olaf from his sleep. “Oh, 
why hast thou wakened me from such a dream ?” said Olaf, in 
adeeply solemn tone. “What dream was it, then?" asked 
Finn. “I dreamt that there rose a laddor here reaching up to 
very Heaven,” said Olaf; “I had climbed and climbed, and got 
to the very last step, and should have entered there hadst thou 
given me another moment." “ King, I doubt thou art fey ; I 
do not quite like that dream.” 

The actual fight began about one of the clock in a most 
bright last: day of July, und was very fierce and hot, especially 
on the part of Olaf's men, who shook the others back a little, 
though fierce enough they too; and had Dag been on the 
ground, which he wasn't yet, it was thought rictory might 
have been won. Soon after battle joined, the sky grew of 
Aghastly brase or copper color, darker and darker, till thick 
night involved all things; and did not clear away again 
till battle was near ending. Dag, with his four hundred, ar 
Tived iu the darkness, and made a furious charge, what was 
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afterwards, in the speech of the people, callod “Dag’s storm” 
Whiel had nearly prevailed, but could not quite; vietory again 
inclining to the so vastly larger party. It is uncertain still 
Low the matter would have gone; for Olaf himself was now 
fighting with his own hand, and doing deadly execution om his 
busiost enemies to right and to left, But one of these chief 
rebels, Thorer Hund (thonght to have learnt magie from the 
Laplanders, whom he long traded with, and made money by); 
saysterioasly would not fall for Olaf’s best strokes, Best 
strokes brought only dust from the (enchanted) deer-skin coat 
of the fellow, to Olaf’s surprise, when another of the rebel 
chiefs rushed forward, strack Olaf with his battleaxe, a wild 
slashing wound, and miserably broke his thigh, so that he 
staggered or was supported back to the nenrost stone; and 
there sat down, lamentably calling on God to help: him iw 
this bad hour. Another rebel of note (the name of him long 
memorable in Norway) slashed or stabbed Olaf a second time, 
as did then a third. Upon which the noble Olaf sank dead; 
and forever quitted this doghole of a world, —little worthy 
of such mon as Olaf, one sometimes thinks. Bat tliat too 
is a mistake, and even an important one, should we persist 
in it. 

With Olaf’s death the sky cleared ogain. Battle, now near 
done, ended with complete victory te the rebels, and next to 
no pursuit or result, except the death of Olaf; everybody 
hastening home, as soon as the big Duel had decided: itself. 
Olaf's body was secretly carried, after dark, to some out-house 
on the farm near the spot; whither a poor blind beggar, ereep- 
ing in for shelter that very evening, was miraculously restored 
to sight. And, truly with a notable, almost miraculous, speed, 
tho feelings of all Norway for King Olaf changed themselvemy 
and were turned upside down, within a year’ or almost 
within a day. Superlative example of Aintinetus amabitur 
idem. Not “Olaf the Thiek-set” any longer, but “Olaf the 
Blessed” of Saint, now clearly im Heaven; such the name anit 
charueter of him from that time to this. Two churches dedix 
vated to him (out of four that once stood) stand in Londom 
at this moment. And the miracles that have been dono thera, 
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not to speak of Norway and Christendom elsewhere, in his 
name, were numerous and great for long centuries afterwants. 
Visibly a Saint Olaf ever since; and, indeed, in Bollendax or 
elsewhere, I have seldom met with better stuff to make a Saint 
of, or a true World-Hero in all good senses. 

Speaking of the London Olaf Churches, T should have added 
that from one of these the thrice-famous Tooley Street gots its 
name, — where those Three Tailors, addressing Parliament and 
the Universe, sublimely styled themselves, “We, the People 
of England.” Saint Olave Street, Saint Oley Street, Stooley 
Street, Tooley Street; such are the metamorphoses of human 
fame in the world! 

Tho battloday of Stickelstad, King Olafs death-lay, is 
gunerally believed to have been Wednesday, July 31, 1038. 
But on investigution, it’ turns out that there was no total 
eclipse of the sun visible in Norway that year; though three 
years Lefore, there was one; but on the 29th instead of the 
3st So that the exact date still remains uncertain ; Dahl- 
mann, the latest critic, inclining for 100, and its indisputable 
eclipse! 


CHAPTER XL 
MAGNUS THE GOOD AND OTHERS. 


Sr. Orar is the highest of these Norway Kings, and is tho 
last that much attracts us. For this reason, if a reason were 
not superfleous, we might here end our poor reminiscences of 
those dim Sovereigns. But we will, nevertheless, for the eake 
of their ¢onnéction with bits of English History, still lastily 
méntion the names of one or two who follow, and who throw a 
momentary gleam of life and illumination on events und epochs 
that have fallen so extinct among ourselves at present, though 
once they were so momentous and momorable, 

The new King Svein from Jomsburg, Kaut's natural son, 

Y Seem Crendele mays expressly, under 1. 6.1090" “In thi 


(Ola! was slain in Norway by his own poople, and was afterwards rain! 
1L.11—Vol. 9 
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had no success in Norway, nor seams to have deserved any, 
‘His English mother and he were fonnd to be grasping, oppres- 
sive persons; and awoke, almost from tho instant that Olaf was 
suppressed and crushed away from Norway into Heaven, uni- 
versal odium more and more in that country. Welldeaervedly, 
as still appears; for their taxings and extortions of malt, of 
herring, of meal, smithwork and every article taxable in 
Norway, were extreme; and their service to the country other 
wise nearly imperceptible. In brief their one basis there was 
the power of Knut the Great; and that, like all earthly 
things, was liable to sudden collapse,—and it suffered such 
in a notable degree. King Knut, hardly yet of middle age, 
and the greatest King in the then world, died at Shafvesbury, 
in 1038, a8 DahImann thinks,?—leaving two legitimate sons 
and a busy, intriguing widow (Norman Emma, widow of Ethel- 
red the Unready), mother of the younger of these two; neither 
of whom proved to have any talent or any continuance. In 
spite of Emma's utmost efforts, Harald, the elder gon of Knut, 
not hers, got England for his kingdom; Emma and her Harda. 
Knut had to be content with Denmark, and go thither, much 
against their will. Harald in England,—light-going little 
figure like his father before him,—got the name of Harefoot 
here; and might have done good work among his now orderly 
and settled people; but he died almost within year and day; 
and has left no trace among ua, except that of “Harefoot,” 
from his swift mode of walking. Emma and her Harda-Knut 
now returned joyful to England. But the violent, idle, and 
dronken Harda-Knut did no good there; and, happily for 
England and him, soon suddenly ended, by stroke of apoplexy 
ata marringe festival, as mentioned above. In Donmark he 
had doue still less good. And indeed, under him, in a year 
‘or two, the grand imperial edifice, Inboriously built by Knat’s 
valor and wisdom, had already tumbled all to the ground, in 
& most unexpected and remarkable way. As we are now to 
indicate with all brevity, 

1 Savon Ciremicle says: “1095, In this year diel King Cout. +. He 


deparied at Shafesbury, November 12, and they conveyed him thence to 
‘Winchester, and there buried him." 


Cmar.XL MAGNUS THE GOOD AND OTHERS. wr 
 Svein’s tyrannies in Norway had wrought such frolt that, 
within the four years after Olaf’s death, the chief men in Nor- 
way, the very slayers of King Olaf, Kalf Arneson at the head 


of them, met secretly once or twice ; and ananis 
; i imously agreed 


Arneson must go to Sweden, or to Russia itself; seek 
young Magnus, son of Olaf, home: excellent Magnus, to bo 
king over all Norway and them, instead of this irtulerable 
Svein. Which was at once done, — Magnus brought home in 
akind of triumph, all Norway waiting for him. Intolerable 
Svein had already been rebelled against: some years bofore 
this, a certain young Tryggve out of Ireland, authentic son of 
Olaf Tryggveson and of that fine Irish Princess who chose him 
in his low habiliments and low estate, and took him over to 
her own Green Island, — this royal young Tryggve Olafson had 
invaded the usurper Svein, in a fierce, valiant, and determined 
manner; and though with too small a party, showed excellent 
fight for some timo; till Svein, zeatously bostirring bimsolf, 
managed to get him beaten and killed. But that was a couple 
of years ago; the party still too small, not including one and 
allas now! Svein, without stroke of sword this time, moved 
off towards Denwark; never showing face in Norway again. 
His drunken brother, Harda-Knut, received him brotherlike; 
Gven gare him some territory to rule over and subsist upon. 
But he lived only a short. while; wns gone before Harda-Knut 
himself; and wo will mention him no more. 

Giga was a fine bright young fellow, and proved a valiant, 
‘wise, and successful King, known among his people as Magnus 
the Good. He was only natural son of King Olaf; bat that 
marie little differonce in those times and there. His strange- 
looking, unexpected Latin name he got in this way: Alfhild, 
his mother, a slave through ill-tuck of war, though nobly born, 
‘was seen to be ma hopeful way; and it was known in the 
King’s house how intimately Olaf was connected with that 
Occurrence, and how much he loved this “ King's serving-maid,” 
5 she was commonly designated. Alfhild was brought to bed 
late at night; and all the world, especially King Olaf, was 
aileep ; Olaf's strict rule, then and always, being, Don’t awaken 
me:—seemingly a :nan sensitive about his sleep. The child 
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was a boy, of rather weakly aspect; no important person 
present, except Sigvat, the King’s Icelandic Skald, who hap- 
pened to be atill awake; and the Bishop of Norway, who, I 
suppose, had been sont for in hurry. “What is to be done?” 
said the Bishop: “here ix un infant in pressing need of bap- 
tism ; and we know nob what the name is: go, Sigvat, awaken 
the King, and ask.” “I dare not for my life,” answered Sigvat; 
“ King’s orders are rigorous on that point.” “ Butif the child 
die unbaptized,” said the Bishop, shuddering; too certain, he 
and everybody, where the child would go in that cage! “I will 
myself give him a name," said Sigvat, with a desperate con- 
centration of all his faculties; “he shall be namesake of the 
greatest of mankind,—imperial Carolus Magnus; let us call 
the infant Magnus!” King Olaf, on the morrow, asked rather 
sharply how Sigvat had dared take such a liberty; but excused 
Sigvat, seeing what the perilous alternative was. And Magnus, 
by such accident, this boy was called; and ho, not another, is 
the prime origin and introducer of that name Magnus, which 
ooenrs rather frequently, not among the Norman Kings only, 
lu by and by among the Danish and Swedish; and, among 
the Scandinavian populations, appears to be rather frequent 
to this day. 

Magaus, a youth of great spirit, whose own, and standing 
at his beck, all Norway now was, immediately smote home on 
Denmark ; desirous naturally of vengeance for what it had done 
to Norway, and the sacred kindred of Magnus. Denmark, its 
great Knut gone, and nothing but a drunken Harda-Kont, 
fugitive Svein and Co., there in his stead, was become a weak 
dislocated Country. And Magnus plundered in it, burnt it, beat 
it, as often as he pleased ; Harda-Knat straggling what he conld 
to make resistance or reprisals, but never once getting any 
victory over Magnus. Magmits, I perceive, was, like his Father, 
skilful as woll as valiant fighter by soa and land; Magnus, 
with good battalions, and probably backed by immediate 
alliance with Heaven and St. Olaf, as was then the general 
belief or surmise about him, could not easily be beaten. And 
the truth is, he never was, by Harda-Knut or any other, Harda- 
Kout’s last transaction with him was, To make a firm Pence 
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and even Family-treaty sanctioned by all the grandees of both 
countries, who did indeed mainly themselves make it; their 
two Kings assenting: That there should be porpetual Peace, 
and no thought of war more, between Denmark and Norway ; 
and that, if either of the Kings died childless while the other 
‘was reigning, the other should succeed him in both Kingdoms. 
A magnificont arrangement, such as haa several times been 
made in the world's history; but which in this instance, what 
is very singular, took actual effect ; drunken Harda-Kaut dying 
80 speedily, and Magnus being the man he waa. One would 
like to give tho date of this remarkable ‘Treaty ; but cannot 
with precision. Guess somewhere about 1040:* actual fruition 
of it came to Magnus, beyond question, in 1042, when Hardae 
Kont drank that wassail bowl at the wedding in Lambeth, and 
fell down dead; which in the Saxon Chronicle is dated 3d 
June of that year. Magnus at once went to Denmark on hear- 
ing this event; was joyfully received by the bead men there, 
who indeed, with their follows in Norway, had been main con- 
trivers of the Treaty; both Countries longing for mutual peace, 
and the end of such incessant broils. 

Magnus was triumphantly received aa King in Denmark, 
The only unfortunats thing was, that Svein Estritheon, the 
exile son of Ulf, Knut'’s Brother-indaw, whom Knut, as wb saw, 
had summarily killed twelve years before, emerged from his 
exile in Sweden ina Hattering form ; and proposed that Magnus 
should make him Jarl of Denmark, and general administrator 
there, in his own stead. To which the sanguine Magnus, in 
Spite of advico to the contrary, insisted on acceding. “Too 
powerful a Jarl,” said Kinar Tamberskelver — the same Einar 
whase bow was heard to break in Olaf Trygyveson's last battle 
(“Norway breaking from thy hand, King!"), who had now 
become Magnus's chief man, and had long been among the 
highost chiefs in Norway; “too powerful a Jarl,” said Binar 
earnestly. But Magnus disregarded it; and a troublesome 
‘experience had to teach him that itwas trac, In about a year, 
orafty Svoin, bringing ouds to meet, got himself declared King 
Of Denmark for his own behoof, instead of Jarl for another's: 


1 Munch givos the date tose (Ii. $40), Adam of Bremon 1000. 
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and had to be beaten and driven out by Magnus. Beaten 
every year; but almost always returned next year, fora new 
beating, — almost, though not altogether ; having at length got 
one dreadful smashing-down and halfkilling, which held him 
quiet for a while, — so long as Magnus lived. Nay in theend, he 
made good his point, as if by mere patience in being beaton ; 
and did become King himsolf, and progenitor of ull the Kings 
that followed. King Srein Estrithson; so called from Astrid 
or Estrith, his mother, the great Knut’s sister, daughter of Svein 
Forkbeard by that amazing Sigrid the Proud, who Durne those 
two ineligible suitors of hers both at once, and got a awiteh on 
the face from Olaf ‘Pryggveson, which proved the death of that 
high man. 

But all this fine fortune of the often beaten Estrithson was 
posterior to Magnus’s death; who never would have suffered 
it, had he been alive. Magnus was a mighty fighter; a fiery 
man; very proud and positive, among other qualities, and had 
such luck as was never seen before. Luck invariably good, 
said everybody ; never once was beaten, — which proves, con- 
tinued everybody, that his Father Olaf and the miraculous 
power of Heaven were with him always. Magnus, I believe, 
did put down a great deal of anarchy in those countries. Ono 
of his earliest onterpriscs was to abolish Jomaburg, and trample 
out that nest of pirates. Which he managed so completely 
that Jomsburg remained a mere reminiscence thenceforth ; and 
its place is not now known to any mortal, 


One perverse thing did at last tarn mp in the course of 
Magnus: a new Claimant for the Crown of Norway, and he a 
formidable person withal. This was Harald, half-brother of 
the late Saint Olaf; uncle or half-uncle, therefore, of Magnus 
himself. Indisputable son of the Saint’s mother by St. Olaf's 
stepfather, who was himself descended straight from Harald 
Haarfagr. This new Harald was already much heard of in 
the world. As an ardent Boy of fifteen he had fought at King 
Olaf’s side at Stickelstad; would not be admonished by the 
Saint to go away. Got smitten down thore, not killed; was 
smuggled away that night from the field by friendly help; got 
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cored of his wounds, forwarded to Russia, where he grew to 
aman's estate, under bright auspices and successes. Fell in love 
with the Russian Princess, but could not get her to wife; wont 
off thereupon to Constantinople as (Life-Guardsman 

‘of the Greek Kaiser); became Chief Captain of the Veeringers, 
invincible champion of the poor Kaisers that then were, and 
filled all the Kast with the shine and noise of his exploits. An 
authentic Waring or Baring, such the surname we now have 
derived from these people; who were an important institution in 
those Greek countries for several ages: Voeringer Life-Guard, 
consisting of Norsemen, with sometimes 4 few English among 
them. Harald had innumerable adventures, nearly always suo. 
cessful, sing the Skalds;, gained a great deal of wealth, gold 
ornaments, and gold coin; had even Queen Zoe (so they sing, 
though falsely) enamored of him at one time; and was him- 
self @ Skald of eminence ; some of whose verses, by no means 
the worst of their kind, remain to this day. 

‘This character of Waring much distinguishes Harald to 
me; the only Vwringer of whom I could ever get the least 
Viography, true or half-troe. It seems the Greek History- 
‘books but indifferently correspond with these Saga records ; and 
Seholars say there could have been no considerable romance be- 
tween Zoe and him, Zoe at that date being 60 years of age! 
‘Harald’s own lays say nothing of any Zoe, bat are still full of 
longing for his Russian Princess far away, 

‘At last, what with Zoes, what with Greek perversities and 
perfidies, and troubles that could not fail, he determined on 
quitting Greece; packed up his immensitics of wealth in suo- 
einct shapo, and actually returned to Russia, where new honors 
and favors awaited him from old friends, and especially, if T 
iistake not, the hand of that adorable Princess, crown of all 
his wishes for the time being. Before long, howovor, he do- 
cided farther to look after his Norway Royal heritages; and, 
for that purpose, sailed in force to the Jarl or quasi-King of 
Denmark, the often-beaten Svein, who was now in Sweden on 
hia naual winter exile after boating. Svein and he had evi- 
dontly intorests in common, Svein was charmed to see him,— 
so warlike, glorious and renowned a man, with masses of money 
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about him, too. Svein did by and by become treacherous; and 
oven attemptod, one night, to assassinate Harald in his bed on 
board ship: but Harald, vigilant of Svein, and a man of quick 
and sure insight, kad providently gone to sleep elsewhere, 
leaving a log instead of himself among the blankets, In which 
log, next moring, treacherous Svein's battle-axe was found 
deeply sticking: and could not be removed without difficulty! 
But this was after Harald and King Magnus himself had 
began treating; with the fairest prospects,— which this of 
the Svein battleaxe naturally tended to forward, as it alto. 
gether ended the other copurtnery. 

Magnus, on first hearing of Varringer Harald and his inten- 
‘tions, made instant equipment, and determination to fight his 
uttermost against the same. But wise persons of infinence 
round him, as did the like sort round Vaesringer Harald, earn 
eatly advised compromise and peaccable agreement. Which, 
soon after that of Svein’s nocturnal battle-axe, was the course 
adopted; and, to the joy of all parties, did prove a successful 
solution. Magnus agreed to part his kingdom with Uncle 
Harald; uncle parting bis treasures, or uniting them with 
Magnus's poverty. Each was to be an independent king, but 
they were to govern in common; Magnus rather: presiding. 
He, to sit, for example, in the High Seat alone; King Harald 
opposite hint ina seat not quite 20 high, though if a stranger 
King came on a visit, both the Norse Kings were to sit in the 
High Seat, With various other puuetilions regulations; which 
the fiery Maguus was extremely strict with; rendering the 
matual relation a very dangerous one, had not both the Kings 
been honest men, and Harald a miuch more pradeat and 
tolerant one than Magous. They, on the whole, never bad 
Any woighty quarrel, thanks now and then rather to Harald 
than to Magnus. Magnus too was very noble; and Harald, 
with his wie experience and greater length of years, carefully 
held his heat of temper well covered in. 

Prior to Uncle Harald’s coming, Magnus bad distinguished 
himself asa Lawgiver. His Code of Laws for the Trondhjem 
Province was considered a pretty piece of legislation; and in 
subsequent times got the name of Gray-goore (Grigas); one of 
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the wonderfulest names ever giren to a wise Book, Some say 
it came from the gray color of the parchment, some give other 
incredible origins; the last guess I have heard is, that the 
name merely denotes antiquity; the witty name in Norway for 
@ man growing old having been, in those times, that he was 
now “ becoming a gray-goose.”” Very fantastic indeed; certain, 
however, that Gray-goose ix the name of that venerable Law 
Book; nay, there is another, still more famous, belonging to 
Toeland, and not far from a century younger, the Iccland Gray 

The Norway one is perhaps of date about 1037, the 
other of about 1118; peace be with them both! Or, if any- 
body is inclined to such matters let him go to Dahlmann, for 
the amplost information and such minuteness of detail as 
might almost enable him to be an Advocate, with Silk Gown, 
in any Court depending on these Gray-geese. 

Magnus did not live long. He had a dream one night of 
his Father Olaf’s coming to him in shining presence, and an- 
nouneing, That « magnificent fortune and world-great renown 
was now possible for him; but that perhaps it was his duty 
to refuse it; in which case his earthly lifo would be short, 
“ Which way wilt thon do, then?” said the shining presenoo, 
“Thou shalt decide for me, Father, thou, not I’? and told his 
Unele Harald on the morrow, adding that he thought he should 
now soon die; which proved to be the fact. ‘Tha magnificent 
fortune,.so questionable otherwise, has reference, no doubt, to 
the Conquest of England; to which conntry Magnus, as right- 
fal and actual King of Denmark, a8 well as undisputed heir to 
drunken Harda-Knut, by treaty long ago, had now some evi- 
dent claim, The enterprise itself was reserved to the patient, 
gay, and prudent Uncle Harald; and to him it did prove 
fatal, —and merely pared the way for Another, luckior, not 
likelier ! 

Svein Estrithson, always beaten during Maguus’s life, by 
and by got an agreement from the pradent Harald to le King 
of Denmark, then; and end these wearisome and ineffectual 
brabbles; Harald having other work todo. But in the autumn 
of 1066, Tosti, a younger son of our English Earl Godwin, camo 
to Svoin’s court with a most important announcement; namely, 
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that King Edward the Confessor, 0 called, was dead, and that 
Harold, a8 the English write it, his eldest brother would give 
him, Tosti, no sufficient share in the kingship. Which state 
of matters, if Svein would go ahead with him to reetify it, 


As for Harald Hardrade, “ Harald the Hard or Severe,” as 
ho was now called, Tosti’s proposal awakened in him all his 
old Veeringor ambitions and cupidities into blazing vehemence. 
He zealously consented ; and at once, with his whole strength, 
embarked inthe adventure. Fitted out two hundred ships, and 
the biggest army be could carry in them; and sailed with Toeti 
towards the dangerous Promised Land. Got into the Tyne, 
and took beaty; got into the Humber, thence into the Ouse; 
easily subdued any opposition the official people or their popu 
lations could make; victoriously scattered these, victoriously 
took the Gity of York ina day; and even got himself bomaged 
there, “King of Northumberland,” as per covenant,.— Tosti 
proving honorable, — Tosti and he going with faithful strict 
eopartnery, and all things looking prosperous and glorious, 
Exeept only (an important exception !) that they learntfor cers 
tain, English Harold was advancing with all bis strength; and, 
ina measurable space of hours, unless care were taken, would 
be in York himself. Harald and Tosti hastened off to seize 
the past of Stamford Bridge on Derwent River, six or seven 
tilos east of York City, and there bur this dangerous advent. 
Their own ships lay not far off in Ouse River, in cago of the 
worst. The battle that ensued the next day, September 20, 
1066, is forever memorable in English history, 

Snorro gives vividly enough his view of it from the low 
landic side: A ring of stalwart Norsemen, close ranked, with 
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their steel tools in hand; English Harold's Army, mostly 
cavalry, prancing and pricking all around; trying to find or 
make some opening in that ring, For a long time trying in 
vain, till at length, getting them enticed to burst ont some 
where in pursuit, they quickly turned rouni, and quickly made 
an end of that matter. Snorro represents English Harold, 
with a first party of these horse coming up, and, with pre 
liminary salutations, asking if Tosti were there, and if Harald 
were; making generous proposals to Tosti; but, in regard to 
Harald and what share of England was to be his; answering 
‘Tosti with the words, “Seven feet of English earth, or more 
if he require it, for a grave.” Upon which Tosti, like an 
honorable man and copartner, said, “No, never; let usa fight 
you rather till we all die”” “Who is this that spoke to you?” 
inquired Harald, when the cavaliers had withdrawn. “My 
brother Harold,” answers Tosti; which looks rather like a 
Saga, but may be historical after all, Snorro’s history of the 
battle is intelligible only after you have premised to it, what 
he never hints at, that the scene was on the east side of the 
bridge and of the Derwent; the great struggle for the bridge, 
one at last finds, was after the fall of Harald; and to the 
English Chroniclers, said struggle, which was abundantly 
severe, is all they know of the battle. 

Enraged at that breaking loose of his steel ring of infantry, 
Norse Harald blazed up into true Norse fury, all the old Verin- 
gerand Berserkir rage awakening in him; sprang forth into 
the front of the fight, and mauled and cut and smashed down, 
on both hands of him, everything he mot, irresiatible by any 
horse or man, till an arrow ent him through the windpipe, and 
nid him low forever That was the end of King Harald and 
of his workings in this world. The circumstance that he was 
8 Waring or Baring, and had smitten to picces so many Ori- 
ental cohorts or crowds, and had made love-verses (kind of 
trow madrigals) to his Russian Princess, and caught the fancy 
of questionable Greck queens, and had amassed such heaps of 
money, while poor nephew Magnus bad only one gold xing 
(which had been his father’s, and even his father’s mother’s, 
as Uncle Harald noticed), and nothing more whatever of that 
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precious metal to combine with Harald’s treasures: —all this 
is new to mo, naturally no hint of it in any English book ; and 
lends some gleam of romantic splendor to that dim business 
of Stamford Bridge, now fallen so dull and torpid to most 
English minds, transcendontly important as it once was to all 

Adam of Bremen says, the English got aa much 
gold plunder from Harald’s people as was a heavy burden for 
twelve men ;* a thing ovidently impossible, which nobody need 
tey to believe. Young Olaf, Harald’s son, age about sixteen, 
atecring down the Ouse ut the top of his speed, escaped home 
to Norway with all his ships, aud subsequently reigned there 
with Magnos, his brother. Harald’s body did lic in English 
earth for about a year; but was then brought to Norway for 
barial. He needed more than seven feet of grave, say some; 
Laing, interpreting Snorro’s measurements, makes Harald eight 
fect in stature, — I do hope, with some error in @xcess 1 


CHAPTER XIL 


OLAY THE TRANQUIL, MAGNUS NAREYOOT, AND SIGURD THE 
oRUsADER. 


‘Tre new King Olaf, hie brother Maguua having soon died, 
bore rule in Norway for some fiveand-twenty years. Rule 
soft and gentle, not like his father’s, and inclining rather to 
improvement in the arts and elegancies than to anything severe 
or dangerously laborious, A glim-built, witty-talking, popalar 
and pretty man, with uncommonly bright eyes, and hair like 
floss silk: they called him Olaf Kyrre (the Tranquil or Easy» 
going). 

‘The ceremonials of the palace were much improvod by him, 
Palace still continued to be built of hage loge pyramidally 
sloping upwards, with fireplace in the middle of the floor, and 
no egress for smoke or ingross for light except right overhead, 

* Cumdes, Rapin, dc. quote, 
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the luxury of a glass window were ever known to him, or & 
cup to drink from that was not made of motal or horm In 
faet it ia chiefly for his son's sake 1 montion him here; and 
with the son, too, E have little real concern, but only a kind 
of fantastic. 


‘This son beare the name of Magnus Barfod (Barefoot, or 
Bareleg); and if you ask why so, the auswer is: He was used 
to appear in the strects_of Nidaros (Trondhjcm) now and then 
im complete Scotch Highland dress. Authentic tartan plaid 
and philibeg, nt that epoch, —to the wonder of Trondhjem and 
us! ‘The truth is, he hada mighty fancy for those Hebrides 
and other Scotch possessions of his; and seeing England now 
quite impossible, eagerly spoculated on some conquest in Ire- 
land as next best. He did, im fact, go diligently voyaging and 
inspecting among those Orkuey aud Hebridian Isles; putting 
everything straight there, appointing stringent authorities, 
jaris,—nay, n king, “Kingdom of the Suderier” (Southorn 
Tales, now caller) Sodor},—and, us first king, Sigurd, his protty 
little boy of nine years. All which dons, and some quarrel 
with Sweden fought out, ho seriously applied himself to visit- 
ing in a still more emphatic mannor; namely, to invading, 
with his best skill and strength, the considerable virtual or 
actaal kingdom be had in Ireland, intending fully to enlarge 
it to the utmost limite of the Island if possible. Ho got pros- 
perously into Dublin (gness a.m, 1102). Considerable author. 
ity he already had, oven among thase poor Irish Kings, ot 
Kinglets, in their glibs and yellow-saffron gowns; atill more, 
T suppose, amoug the numerous Norse Prineipalities there 
“King Murdog, King of Trokand,” says the Chronicle of Stan, 
“had obliged himself, every Yule-day, to take a pair of shoes, 
hang them ovor hia shoulder. as your servant doos on a 
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journey, and walk across his court, at bidding and in presence 
of Magnus Barefoot's messenger, by way of homage to the said 
© King.” Murdog on this greater oocasion did whatever homage 
could be required of him; but that, though comfortable, was 
far from satisfying the greab King’s ambitious mind, The 
gront King left Murdog; left his own Dublin; marched off 
westward on a general conquest of Ireland. Marched easily 
victorious for a time; and got, some say, into the wilds of 
‘Connaught, but there saw himself beset by ambuscades and 
wild Irish countenances intent on mischief; and had, on the 
sudden, to draw up for battle; —place, I regret to say, alte 
gether undiscoverable to me; known only that it was boggy im 
tho oxtreme. Cortain enough, too certain and evident, Magnus 
Barefoot, searching eagerly, could find no firm footing there; 
nor, fighting furiously up to the knees or deeper, any result 
but honorable death! Date is confidently marked “24 August, 
1103,” — as if poople know the very day of the month, The 
natives did humanely give King Magnus Christian burial The 
remnants of his force, without farther molestation, found their 
ships on the Coast of Ulster; and sailed home, — without con- 
quest of Ireland; nay perhaps, leaving royal Murdog disponod 
to be relieved of his procession with the pair of shoes. . 
Magnus Barefoot left three sons, all kings at once, reigning 
peaceably together. But to us, at present, the only noteworthy 
one of them, was Sigurd ; who, finding nothing special to do at 
home, left his brothers to manage for him, and went off on a 
far Voyage, which has rendered him distinguishable in the 
crowd. Voyage through tho Straits of Gibraltar, on to Jerusa- 
Jem, thence to Constantinople; and so home through Russia, 
shining with such renown as filled all Norway for the time 
being. A King called Sigurd Jorsalafarer (Jerusalemer) or 
Sigurd the Crusader honceforth, His voyage had been only 
partially of the Viking type; in gonoral it was of the Royal: 
Progress kind rather; Vikingism only intervening in cases of 
incivility or the like. His reception in the Courts of Porta: 
gal, Spain, Sicily, Italy, had been honorable and eumptuous, 
The King of Jerusalem broke out into utmost splendor and 
effusion at sight of such a pilgrim; and Constantinople did its 
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highest honors to such a Prince of Vwringers. And the trath 
is, Sigurd intrinsically was a wise, able, and prodent man; 
who, surviving both his brothers, reigned a good while alone 
ina solid and successful way. He shows features of an-origi- 
nal, independent-thinking man ; something of ruggedly strong, 
sincere, and honest, with peculiarities that are amiable and 
evon pathetic in the character and temperament of him; a8 
certainly, the course of life he took was of his own choosing, 
and peculiar enough. He happens furthermore to be, what 
he loast of all could have chosen or expected, the last of the 
Haarfagr Genealogy that had any success, or much deserved 
any, in this world, Tho last of the Haarfagrs, or as good as 
the Inst! So that, singalar to say, it is in reality, for one 
thing only that Sigurd, after all his crusadings and wonderful 
adventares, is memorable to us here: the advent of an Irish 
gentleman called “| Gylle Krist” (Gil-ohrist, Servant of Christ), 
who, — not over welcome, I should think, but (unconsciously) 
big with the above result, —appeared in Norway, while King 
Sigurd was supreme, Let us explain a little, 

This Gylle Krist, the unconsciously fatal individual, who 
“spoke Norse imperfcctly,” declared himself to be the natural 
son of whilom Magnus Barefoot; born to him there while 
‘engaged in that unfortunate * Conquest of Ireland.” “ Here is 
my mother come with me," said Gilchrist, “who declares my 
real baptismal name to have been Harald, given me by that 
great King; and who will carry the red-hot ploughshares or 
do any reasonable onlea) in testimony of these facts. Iam 
King Sigurd’s veritable half-brother: what will King Sigurd 
think it fair to do with me?” Sigurd clearly sooms to havo 
believed the man to be speaking truth; and indeed nobody tr 
hare doubted bat he was. Sigurd said, “Honorable sustenance 
shalt thou have fromme hero, But, under pain of extirpation, 
swear that, neither in my time, nor in that of my young son 
Magnus, wilt thou ever claim any share in this Government.” 
Gylle swore; and punctually kept his promise during Sigurd’s 
roign. But during Magnas’s, he conspicuously broke it; and, 
in result, through many reigus, aud during three or four 
generations afterwards, produced unspeakable contentions, 
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galloping hia vory Lest; and reached the goal more palpably 
foremost than ever. So that Magnus hal to pay his bet, and 
other damage and humiliation. And got from bis father, who 
heard of it soon afterwards, scoffing rebuke aaa silly fellow, 
who did not know the worth of men, but only the clothes and 
rank of them, and well doserved what he had got from Gylle. 
All the time King Sigund lived, Gyllo scems to have had good 
recognition and protection from that farnous man ; and, indeed, 
to have gained favor all round, by hia quiet social demeanor 
‘and the qualities he showed. 





CHAPTER XI, 


MAGNUS THE BLIND, RARALD GYLLE, AND MUTUAL RXTINCTION 
OF TE HAARY AGRE. 


Ow Sigurd the Crusader’s death, Magnus naturally came 
to the throne; Gylle keeping silence and a chegrful face for 
the time. But it was not long til! claim arose on Gylle’s part, 
till war and fight arose between Magnus and him, till the skil- 
ful, popular, everactive and shifty Gyllo had entirely beaten 
Magnus; put out his eyes; mutilated the poor body of him in 
ahorrid and unnamable manner, and shut him up in a cone 
Fent as out of the game henceforth. ‘There in bis dark misery 
Magnus lived now as a monk; called “ Magnus the Blind” by 
those Norse populations; King Harald Gylle reigning victor 
viously in-his stead. But this also was only fora time. There 
arose avenging kinsfolk of Magnus, who had no Irish accent 
in their Norse, and wore themselves enger enough to bear rule 
in thelr native country. By one of these,—a terribly stromg- 
handed, fighting, violent, and regardless fellow, who also was 
® Bastard of Magnus Barefoot’s, and had been made a Priest, 
but liked it unbearably ill, and had broken loose from it into 
the wildest courses.at home and abroad; so that his curren’ 


name got to be “Slembi-diakn,” Slim or Il] Deacon, under 
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which he is much noised of in Snorro and the Sagas: by this 
Slim-Deacon, Gylle was put an end to (murdered by night, | 
drunk in his sleep); and poor blind Magous was brought out, 
and again set to act as King, or King’s Cloak, in hopes Gylle’s 
posterity would never rise to victory more, But Gylle's pos- 
terity did, to victory and also to defeat, and were the death of 
Magous and of Slim-Doacon too, in a frightful way; and all 
got their own death by and by ina ditto. In brief, these two 
kindreds (reckoned to be authentic enough Haarfagr people, 
both kinds of them) proved now to have become a veritable 
crop of dragon's tooth; who mutually fought, plotted, struggled, 
as if it had boen their life’s business; never ended fighting, 
and seldom long intermitted it, till they had exterminated ous 
another, and did at last all rest indeath. One of these later 
Gylle temporary Kings T remember by the name of Harald 
Herdebred, Harald of the Broad Shoulders. The very last of 
them I think was Harald Mund (Harald of the Wry-Mouth), 
who gave rise to two Impostor, pretending: to be Sons of his, 
a good while after the poor Wry-Mouth itself and all its troub. 
lesome belongings were quietly underground. What Norway 
suffered during that sad ocntury may be imagined. 





CHAPTER XIy. 
SVERRIN AND DESCENDANTS, TO HAKON THR OLD. 


‘Trm cnd of it was, or rather the first abatement, and degin- 
ning of the end, ‘That, when all this had gone on ever wors- 
ening for somo forty yours or so, one Sverrir (a.p. 1177), at 
the head of an armed mob of poor people called Birkebeins, 
came upon the scone, A strange cnough figure in History, 
this Sverrir and his Birkebeins! At first a mere mockery 
and dismal laughingstock to the enlightened Norway publie. 
Novertheloss by unheard-of fighting, hungering, exertion, and 
endurance, Sverrir, after ten years of such « death-wrestle 
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against men and things, got himself accepted as King; aud by 
wonderful expenditure of ingenuity, common cunning, unc- 
tuous Parliamentary Eloquence or almost Popular Preaching, 
wod (it must be owned) general haman faculty and valor (or 
value) in the overclouded and distorted state, did victoriously 
continuesneb. And founded a new Dynasty in Norway, which 
ended only with Norway's separate existence, after neur three 
hundred years. 

This Sverrir called himself a Son of Harald Wry-Mouth; 
but was in reality the son of a poor Combmaker in some 
little town of Norway; nothing heard of Souship to Wry- 
Mouth till after good success otherwise. His Birkebeins (that 
is to say, Birchiegs; the poor rebellious wretchos having 
taken to the woods; and been obliged, besides their intoler- 
able scarcity of food, to thatch their bodies from the cold 
with whatever covering could bo got, and their logs ospocially 
with birch bark; sad spocios of feocy hosiery ; whonco thoir 
nickname), —his Birkebeins T guess always to have been a 
kind of Norse Jacgueris: desperate rising of thralls and indi- 
gent people, driven mad by their unendurable sufferings and 
famishings,—theirs the deepest stratum of misery, and the 
densest and heaviest, in this the general misery of Norway, 
which had lasted towards the third generation and looked as 
if it would last forover: — whereupon they had risen proclaim- 
ing, in this furious dumb manner, unintelligible except to 
Heaven, that the same could not, nor would not, be endured 
any longer! And, by their Sverrir, strange to say, they did 
attain a kind of permanent success ; and, from being a dismal 
langhing-stock in Norway, came to be important, and for a 
time all-important there, Their opposition nicknames, “ Bag- 
lore (from Bagull, baoulus, bishop's staff; Bishop Nicholas 
being chief Leader),"’ “ Gold-legs,” and the like obscure terms 
(for there was still a considerable course of counterfighting 
ahead, and especially of counter-nicknaming), I take to have 
meant in Norso prefiguromout seven centuries ago, “bloated 
Aristocracy,” “tyrannous Bourgeoisie,” — till, in the next 
century, these rents were closed again! — 

King Sverrir, not himeolf bred to oombmaking, had, in 
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his fifth year, gone to an unele, Bishop in the Farée Islands; 
and got some considerable education from him, with a view 
to Priesthood on the part of Sverrir. But, not liking that 
career, Sverrir had Hed and smuggled himself over to the 
Birkebeina; who, noticing the learnod tongue, and other mira- 
culons qualities of the mun, propowd to make him Captain of 
them ; and even threatened to kill him if he would not secept, 
—which thus at the sword’s point, as Sverrir says, he was 
obliged to do, It was aftor this that he thought, of becoming 
son of Wry-Mouth and other higher things, 

His Birkebeins and he had certainly a talent of campaign- 
ing which bas hardly crer been equalled. They fought like 
devils against any odds of number; and before battle they 
have been known to mareh six days together without food, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the inner barks of trees, and in such clothing 
and shoeing a8 more birch bark: —at one time, somewhere fn 
the Dovrefjeld, there was serious counsel held among them 
whether they should not all, as one man, leap down into the 
frozen gulfs and precipices, gr at once massacre one another 
wholly, and 20 finish. Of their conduct in battle, fereer than 
that of Baresarks, where was there ever seen the parallel? In 
teath they are a dim strange object to one, in that black time; 
wondrously bringing light into it withal; nnd proved to be, 
under such unexpected circumstances, the begirming of better 
days! 

Of Sverrir's public speeches there still exist authentic speci- 
mens; wonderful indeod, and much characteristic of each a 
Sverrir. A combmaker King, evidently meaning several good 
and solid things; and effecting them too, athwart such an 
element of Norwoginn chaoscome-agnin. His deacondanta 
and successors were a comparatively respectable kin. ‘The last 
and greatest of thei I shall mention is Hakon VIL, or Hakon 
the Old; whose fame is still lively among us, from the Batélo 
of Largs at least. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
HAKON THX OLD AT LARS. 


Ix the Norse annals our famous Battle of Largs makes 
small figure, or almost none at all among Hakon’s battles and 
feats. They do say indeed, these Norse annaliste, that the 
King of Scotland, Alexander IIT. (who had such a fate among 
the erags about Kinghorn in time coming), was very anxious 
to purchase from King Hakon his soverciguty of the Wostern 
Isles; but that Hakon pointedly refused; and at length, being 
again importuned and bothered on the business, decided on 
giving a refusal that could not be mistaken. Decided, namely, 
to go with a big expedition, and look thoroughly into that wing 
of his Dominions; where no doubt much has fallen awry 
since Magnus Barefoot’s grand visit: thither, and seems to be 
inviting the cupidity of bad neighbors! “All this we will put 
tight again,” thinks Hakon, “and gird it up into a safe and 
defensive posture.” Hakon sailed accordingly, with a strong 
flect; adjusting and rectifying among his Hebrides as he went 
long, and landing withal on the Seoteh coast to plunder and 
punish as he thought fit. The Scots say he had claimed of 
them Arran, Bute, and the Two Cumbraes (“given my ances- 
tors by Donald Bain,” said Hakon, to the amazement of the 
Scots) “as part of the Sudver ” (Southern Isles) : —so far from 
selling that fine kingdom !—and that it was after taking both 
Arran and Bute that he made his descent at Largs. 

Of Largs there is no mention whatever in Norse books. 
But beyond any doubt, such is the other evidence, Hakon did 
land there; land and fight, not conquering, probably rather 
beaten; and very certainly “retiring to his ships,” as in cither 
ease he behooved todo! It iz further certain he was dread- 
filly maltreated by the weather on those wild coasts; and 
altogether credible, as the Scotch records bear, that he was 
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Sturleson, so often quoted herc, who indeed lost his lifo (by as- 
sassination from his sons-in-law) and out of great wealth sank 
at ones into poverty of zero, —one midnight in his own cellar, 
in the course of that bad business. THakon was a great Politi- 
cion in his time; and succeeded in many things before he 
lost Largs. Snorro’s death by murder had happened about 
twenty years before Hakon's by broken heart, He is called 
‘akon the Old, though one finds his age was but fifty-nine, 
probably a longish life for a Norway King, Snovro’s narra- 
tive ceases when Snorro himself was born; that is to say, 
‘at the threshold of King Sverrir; of whose exploits and 
doubtful birth it is guessed by some that Snorro willingly 
forbore to speak in the hearing of such a Hakon. 


CHAPTER XVL 
ErILocUE, 


Haazraor’s kindred lasted some three centuries in Nor- 
‘way; Sverrir’s lasted into its third century there; how long 
after this, among the neighboring kinships, I did not inquire. 
For, by regal affinities, consanguinities, and unexpected chances 
and changes, the three Scandinavian kingdoms fell all peace- 
ably together under Quoen Margaret, of the Calmar Union 
(4p. 1397); and Norway, incorporated now with Denmark, 
needed no more kings. 

‘The History of these Haarfagrs has awakened in me many 
thoughts: Of Dospotiam and Democracy, arbitrary govern- 
ment by one and self-government (which means no govern- 
ment, or anarchy) by all; of Dictatorship with many faults, 
and Universal Suffrage with little possibility of any virtuo, 
For the contrast between Olaf Tryggveson and a Universal. 
Suffrage Parliament or an “Imperial” Copper Captain has, 
in these nine centuries, grown to be very great. And the 
eternal Providence that guides all this, and produces alike 
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these entities with their epochs, is not dts course still through 
the great deep? Does not it still speak to ua, if wo have 
ears? Here, clothed in stormy enough passions and instincts, 
unconscious of any aim bat their own satisfaction, is the blessed 
beginning of Human Order, Regulation, and real Government; 
there, clothed in a highly different, but again suitable gar 
niture of passions, instincts, and equally unconscious as to 
real aim, is tho accursed-looking ending (temporary ending) of 
Order, Regulation, and Government ;— very dismal to the 
sane onlooker for the time being; not dismal to him other- 
wise, his hope, too, being stewifast! But here, at any rate, 
in this poor Norse theatre, one looks with interest on the first 
transformation, so mysterious and abstruce, of human Chaos 
into something of articulate Cosmos; witnesses the wild and 
strange birth-pangs of Human Society, and reflects that with 
ont something similar (little as men expect such now), no 
Cosmos of human society ever was got into existence, nor can 
over again be. 

The violences, fightings, crimes —ah yes, these seldom fail, 
and they are very lamentable, But always, too, among those 
old populations, there was one saving element; the now want 
of which, especially the unlamented want, transcends all lam- 
entation. Here is one of those strange, picrcing, winged- 
words of Ruskin, which has in it a terrible trath for us in 
these epochs now come: — 

“My friends, the follies of modern Liberalism, many and 
great though they be, are practically summed in this denial 
or neglect of the quality and intrinsic value of things. Ite 
rectangular beatitudes, and spherical benevolences, — theology 
of uviversal indulgence, and jurisprudence which will hang 
Ro rogues, mean, onc and all of them, in the root, incapacity: 
of discerning, or refusal to discern, worth and unworth in any- 
thing, and lewt of all in man; wherows Nature and Heaven 
command you, at your peril, to discern worth from unworth 
in ovorything, and most of all in man, Your main problem 
ix that aneient and trite one, ‘Who is best man?’ and the 
Fates forgive much,—forgive the wildest, fiercest, eruelest 
experiments, — if fairly made for the determination of that 
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‘Theft and bloodguiltiners are not pleasing in their sight; yet 
the favoring powers of the spiritual and material world will 
confirm to you your stolen goods, and their noblest voices 
appland the lifting of your spear, and rehearse the sculpture. 
of your shield, if only your robbing and slaying have been 
in fair arbitrament of that question, ‘Who is best man?’ 
Bat if you refuse suck inquiry, and maintain every man for 
his neighbor's mateh,.—if you give vote to the simple and 
liberty to the vile, the powers of those spiritual and material 
worlds in duc time present you inevitably with the same 
problem, soluble now only wrong side upwards; and your 
robbing and slaying must be done then to find out, ‘Who is 
worst man?’ Which, in so wide an order of merit, is, indeed, 
not easy; bot a complete Tammany Ring, and lowest circle 
in the Inferno of Worst, you are sure to find, and to be 
governed by.’"* 





All readers will admit that there was something naturally 
royal in these Haarfagr Kings. A wildly great kind of kin- 
dred; counts in it two Heroes of a high, or almost highest, 
type: the first two Olafs, Tryggveson and the Saint, And 
the view of them, withal, as we chance to have it, I havo 
often thought, how essentially Homeric it was :— indeed 
what is “Homer” himself but the Rhapsody of five centuries 
ef Greek Skalds and wandering Balladsingers, done ( i ¢ 
“stitched togethcr”) by eomebody more musical than Snorro 
was? Olaf Tryggveson and Olaf Saint please me quite as 
well in their progaie form; offering me the truth of them as 
if seen in their real lincaments by some marrellous opening 
(through the ort of Snorro) across the black strata of the 
ages. Two high, almost among the highest sons of Nature, 
seen as they veritably were; fairly comparable or superior 
to god-like Achillous, goddess-wounding Diomedes, much more 
to the two Atreidai, Regulators of the Peoples. 

T hare also thought often what a Book might be made of 
Snorro, did there but arise a man furnished with due literary 
insight, and indefatigable diligence; who, faithfully acquaint 
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ing himself with the topography, the monumental relics and 
illustrative actualities of Norway, carefully seanning the best 
testimonies as to place and time which that country can still 
give him, carefully the best collateral records and chronologies 
of other countries, and who, himself possessing the highest 

faculty of a Poot, could, abridging, arranging, elucidating, 
reduce Snorro to a polished Cosmic state, unweariedly purg: 
ing away his much chaotic matter! A modern “highest kind 
of Poet," capable of unlimited slavish labor withal; —who, 
T foar, is not soon to be expected in this world, or likely to 
find his task in the Heims/hringla if he did appear here. 
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for many centuries from the common oblivion which soon 
overtakes the mass of authors, as it does the mass of other 


men. 

‘Such has been the high destiny of Schiller. His history and 
chameter deserve our study for more than one reason, A mat- 
‘ural and harmless feeling attracts us towards such a subject; 
we are anxious to know how so greata man passed through the 
world, how he lived, and moved, and had his being; and tho 
question, if properly investigated, might yield advantage as 
well ag pleasure, It would be interesting to discover by what 
gifts and what employment of them he reached the eminence 
on which we now see him; to follow the steps of his intel- 
lectual and moral culture; to gather from his life and works 
some picture of himself. It is worth inquiring, whether he, 
who could represent noble actions 0 well, did himself act 
nobly ; how those powors of intellect, which in philosophy and 
art achioved so much, applied thomsolves to the every-day 
emergencies of life; how the generous ardor, which delights 
us in his poetry, displayed itself in the common intercourse 
between man and man. It would at once instruct and gratify 
‘us if we could understand him thoroughly, could transport our- 
selves into his circumstances outward and inward, could see as 
he saw, and feel as he felt. 

But if the various utility of such a task is palpable enough, 
its difficulties are not less so. We shonld not lightly think of 
comprehending the very simplest character, in all its bearings; 
and it might argue vanity to boast of even a common acquaint 
ance with one like Schiller’s. Such men as he are misunder- 
stood by thelr daily companions, much more by the distant 
observer, who gleans his information from scanty records, and 
casual notices of characteristic ovents, which biographers are 
often too indolent or injudicious to collect, and whieh the 
peaceful life of a man of letters usually supplies in little 
abundance. The published details of Schiller's history are 
meagro and inaufficiont; and his writings, like those of every 
author, ean afford but 2 dim and dubious copy of his mind. 
Nor is it easy to decipher even this, with moderate accuray. 
‘The haze of a foreign language, of foreign manners, and modes 
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of thinking strange to ns, confuses and obscures the sight, 
often magnifying what is trivial, softening what is rade, and 
sometimes hiding or distorting what is beautiful. To take the 
dimensions of Schiller’s mind were a hard enterprise, in any 
case; harder still with these impediments. 

Accordingly we do not, in this place, pretend to attempt it: 
‘we have no finished portrait of his character to offer, no formal 
estimate of his works. It will be enough for us if, in glancing 
over his life, we can satisfy a simple curiosity, about the for- 
tunes and chiof poculiarities of a man connected with us by 
bond so kindly as that of the teacher to the tanght, the giver 
to the receiver of mental delight; if, in wandering through his 
intellectual creation, we can enjoy once more the magnificent 
‘apd fragrant beanty of that fairy land, and express our feelings, 
where we do not aim at judging and deciding. * 


Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller was a native of Mar- 
bach, a small town of Wiirtemberg, situated on the banks of 
the Neckar. He was born on the 10th of November, 1759, — 
a few months later than our own Robert Burns. Schiller’s 
early culture was favored by the dispositions, but obstructed 
by the outward circumstances of bis parents. Though removed 
above the pressure of poverty, their station was dependent and 
fluctuating; it involved a frequent change of place and plan. 
Johann Caspar Schiller, the father, had been a surgeon in the 
Bavarian army ; he served in the Netherlands during the Sue- 
cession War. After his return home to Wirtemberg, he laid 
aside the medical profession, having obtained a commission of 
ensign and adjutant under his native Prince. This post he 
held successively in two regiments ; he had changed into the 
second, and was absent on active duty when Friedrich was 
born. Tho Peace of Paris put an end to his military omploy- 
mont; but Caspar had shown himsolf an intolligont, unassum- 
ing and useful man, and the Duke of Wurtemberg was willing 
to retain him in his service. The laying out of various nurse- 
ries and plantations in the ploasure-grounds of Ludwigsburg 
and Solitude was intrusted to the retired soldier, now advanced 
to the rank of captain: he removed from one establishment 
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to another, from time to time; and continued in the Duke's 
pay till death, In his latter years he resided chiefly at 
Ludwigsburg, 

‘This mode of life was not the most propitious for educating 
such a boy as Friedrich; but the native worth of his parents 
did more than compensats for the disadvantages of their 
world]y condition and their limited acquirements in knowl- 
edge. The benevolence, the modest and prudent integrity, the 
true devoutness of these good people shone forth at an after 
period, expanded and beautified in the charactor of their som; 
his heart was nourished by a constant exposure to such influe 
‘ences, and thus the better part of his education prospered well. 
The mother was a woman of many household virtues; toa 
warm affection for her children and husband, she joined a 
degree of taste and intelligence which is of much rarer oceur- 
rence. She is said to have been a lover of pootry ; in particu- 
Jar an admiring remler of Utz and Gellert, writers whom it 
is creditable for one in her situation to have relished? Her 
kindness and tenderness of heart peculiarly endeared her to 
Friodrich. Her husband appears to havo been a person of 
great probity and meckness of temper, sincerely desirous to 
approve hiraself 2 usefal member of society, and to do hig daty 
conscientiously to all men. The seeds of many valuable quali- 
ties had been sown in him by nature; and though his enrly life 
had been unfavorable for their cultivation, he at a late period 
labored, not without suevess, to remedy this disadvantage. 
Soch branches of science and philosophy as lay within his 
reach, he studied with diligence, whenever his professional 
employments left him leisure; on a subject connected with the 
latter he became an author* But what chiefly distinguished 
bhim was the practice of a sincere piety, which scems to havo 
Aiffused itself over all his foolings, and given to his clear and 
honest character that eal elevation which, in such a case, i= 
its natural result. As his religion mingled itself with every 


4 Sho wns of humble descant and little education, the daughter of a baker 
dn Kodwets. 

¥ lis book ls entitled Die Baunzucht im Greaven (the Cultivation of Trees 
‘om the Grand Scale} : f¢ came to a mcond tition ix 1805, 
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motive and action of his lifo, the wish which in all bis wander- 
Ings Jay nearest hig heart, the wish for the edneation of his 
son, was likely to be deeply tinetured with it, There is yet 
preserved, in his handwriting, « prayer composed in advanced 
age, wherein he mentions how, at the child's birth, he had 
entreated the great Father of all, “to supply in strength of 
spirit what must needs be wanting in outward instruction.” 
‘The gray-haired man, who had lived to see the maturity of his 
boy, could now express his solemn thankfulness, that “God had 
heard the prayer of 2 mortal.” 

‘Friedrich followed the movements of his parents for some 
time; and had to gather the elements of learning from vari- 
‘ous masters. Perhaps it was in part owing to this circum- 
stance, that his progress, though respectable, or more, wits 80 
little commensurate with what he afterwards became, or with 
the capacities of which even his earliest years gave symptoms, 
Thoughtless and gay, as a boy is wont to be, he would now 
and then dissipate his time in childish sports, forgetful that 
the stolen charms of ball and leap-frog must be dearly bought 
‘by reproaches: but occasionally he was overtaken with fecl- 
ings of deeper import, and used to express the agitations of 
his little mind in words and actions, which were first rightly 
interpreted when they were called to mind long afterwarda, 
His achoolfetlows can now recollect that even his freaks had 
sometimes a pootic character; that a certain earnestness of 
temper, a frank integrity, an appetite for things grand or mov 
ing, was discernible across all the capriees of hia boyhood. 
‘Once, it is said, during a tremendous thunderstorm, his father 
amiseod him in the young group within doors ; none of the sisters 
‘contd tell what was become of Fritz, and the old man grew 
‘at length so anxious that ho was forced to go out in quest of 
him. Fritz was scarooly past the age of infancy, and knew 
‘not the dangers of a scene so awful. Hix father found him at 
last, in u solitary place of the neighborhood, perched on the 
branch of a tree, gazing at the tempestuous face of the sky, 
‘and watching the flashes as in succession they spread their 
Inrid gleam over it. To the reprimands of his parent, the 
whimporing truant pleaded in extenuation, “that the light 
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‘ning was vory beautiful, and that he wished to seo where it 
‘was coming from!"’—Such anccdotes, we have long known, 
are in themselves of small value : the present one has the 
additional defect of being somewhat dublous in respect of 
authenticity. We have ventured to give it, as it came to us, 
notwithstanding. The picture of the boy Schiller, contem: 
plating the thander, is not without 4 certain interest, for such 
as know the man. 

Sohiller’s first teacher was Moser, pastor and schoolmaster 
in the village of Lorch, where the parents resided from the 
‘sixth to the ninth year of their son. This person deserves 
mention for the influence he exerted om the early history of 
his pupil: he seeme to have given his name to the Priest 
“Moser” in the Rodbers; his spiritual calling, and the con- 
‘versation of his son, himself afterwards a preacher, are sup- 
posed to have suggested to Schiller the ideasof i 
himself to the clerical profession. This idea, whieh laid bold 
of and cherished some predominant though vague propensities 
of the boy's disposition, suited well with the religious sentir 
ments of his parents, and was aoon formed into a settled pure 
pose, In the public school at Ladwigsburg, whither the family 
had now removed, his studios were regulated with this view) 
and he underwent, in four successive years, the annual exami- 
nation before the Stuttgard Commission, to which young mep 
destined for the Church are subjected in that country. Schil- 
lee’s tompor was naturally devout; with a delicacy of feeling 
which tended towards bashfulness and timidity, there was 
mingled in him a fervid impetnosity, which was ever strug- 
gling throngh its concealment, and indicating that he felt 
deeply and strongly, as well as delicately. Such a turn of 
mind easily took the form of religion, prescribed to it by early 
éxample and early affections, as well as nature. Schiller 
looked forward to the sacred profession with alacrity : it was 
the serious day-dream of all his boyhood, and much of his 
Youth. As yot, however, the project hovered before him xt 
‘a great distance, and the path to its fulfilment offered him 
‘but little entertainment, His studies did not seize his atten- 
tion firmly; he followed them from a senso of duty, not of 
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pleasure, Virgil and Horaoe he learned to constrne accurately ; 
‘ut is said to have taken no deep interest in their postry, 
‘The tenderness and meek beauty of the first, the humor and 
‘Sagacity and capricious pathos of the last, the matchless ele 
gance gf both, would of course excapo his inexperienced per 
ception ; while the mattar of their writings must have ay 

frigid and shallow to a mind so susceptible. He loved rather 
to meditate on the splendor of the Ludwigsburg theatre, which 
had inflamed his imagination when ho first saw it in his ninth 
Fear, and given shape and materials to many of his subsequent 
reveries.’ Under these circumstances, his progress, with all 


+ The first display of his poetic gifts occartnd also in his ninth year, but 
took its rise ina much humblor und lest common source than tho inepiration 
‘of thestage. His biogmphers have recorded this small event with a cousci- 
‘entlous aveurnes, second vuly to that of Boswell and Hawkins in regard tothe 
Lichfield duck. “The little taloy” says one of them, “ix worth rilating; tho 
rather that, afver an iotorral of more than twenty years, Schiller himself, om 
morting with his ensly comrade (the late Dr. Elwert of Kantatadt) for the first 
time since their hoyhoc, reminded him of the adventure, racounting the cir 
cumstancos with great minutenow and glee, Itis na follows, Once fn 1768, 
Blwort and he had to repeat their catechism together on a certain day publicly 
inthe ehnrch, ‘Their teachor, an ill-conditioned, narrow-minded pietist, bad 
‘previously threatoned them with a thorough flogging if they missed even a 
sdagle word. ‘To make the matter wore, this very teachor chanced to bo the 
‘person whose turn it was to catechis oa the appointed day. Both the boys 
dogun their answors with diamayod hearts and faltering tongues; yet thoy 
anceneded in accomplishing tho task ; and wore in consequance rwwanted by tho 
mollified pedagogue with two kroutzors apiece. our kroutecry of ready cash 

“was a sum of no common magnitude ; how {t should be disposed of formed & 
serious question for tho partics interostod. Schiller moved that they should 
{go to Hartonock, a hamiot in the neighborhood, and have a dish of earde-and- 
‘cram: his partver awented ; bar alas! fn Harteneck uo particle of cards or 
ereain was to bo had, Schiller then made offer for n quarter-caks of chease : 
Dat for this four entire keenteors were demanded, leaving nothing whatever 
Gn reserve for bread! Twice baffled, the little gustronomes, unsatisfied in 
stoinach, wandered on to Neckarweihingen ; where, at leugth, though wot till 
after mnch inquiry, they did obtain a comfortable mesa of cunteand-cream, 
served up in ® gay platter, and silvor spoons to wat it with, For all this, 
morouver, they wero charged but throo kroateers; eo that there was atill ove 
efi to provide them with a bunch of St. Jobn grapes, Fixhilarated by such 
fiberal cheer, Schiller rose into a glow of inspiration : having loft the village, 
‘be mounted with his comrade to the adjacent hoight, which overlooks both 
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his natural ability, could not bs very striking; the teachers 
did not fail now and then to visit him with their soveritics; 
yet still there was anegligent success in his attempts, which, 
joined to his honest and vivid temper, made men augur well 
of him, The Stuttgard Examinators have marked hjm in 
their records with the customary formula of approval, or, at 
worst, of toleration. ‘They usually designate him as “a. boy 
of good hope,” preer bonce apet. 

‘This good hope was not, however, destined to be realized in 
the way they expected : accidents occurred which changed the 
direction of Schiller’s exertions, aud threatencd for a time to 
prevent the success of them altogether. The Duke of Wiir- 
temberg had lately founded 2 Free Seminary for certain 
branches of professional education: it was first seb up ab 
Solitude, one of his country residences; and had now been 
transferred to Stattgard, where, under an improved form, 
and with the name of Karlspehule, we believe it still exists, 
‘The Duke proposed to give the sons of his military officers 
preferable claim to the bonofits of this institution ; and having 
formed a good opinion both of Schiller and his fathor, ha 
invited the former to profit by this-opportunity, The offer 
occasioned great embarrassment: the young man and his par 
ents were alike determined in favor of the Chureh, a project 
with which this new one was inconsistent. Their embar- 
rusment was but increased, when the Dake, on learning the 
nature of their seruples, desired them to think well before 
they decided. [t was out of fear, and with reluctance that 
his proposal was accopted. Schiller enrotled himself in 1773; 
and turned, with a heavy heart, from freedom and cherished 
hopes, to Greek, and seclusion, and Law. 

His anticipations proved to be bub too just: the six yoara 
which he spent in this establishment were the most harassing 
and eomfortless of his life. The Stuttgard system of educa- 
tion seems to have been formed on the principle, not of cherish- 








Harteneck and Neckarweihingen ; and there in a truly poetic effusion he pro 
nomeed lis malatiction on the creams region, bestowing with the sme 
solemnity bie blessing on the one which bad afforte’ him that exvory rereab- 
peeut"” Friedrich oor Sehiller Leben (Heidelberg, 1887), p. 12. 
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reluctant fidelity ; it was only in leisure gained by superior dili- 
gence that he could yield himself to more favorite pursuits. 
Genius was to serve a3 the ornament of his inferior qualities, 
not as an excuse for the want of them, 

But if, when such sacrifices were required, it was painful to 
comply with the dictates of his own reason, it was still more 
so to endure the harsh and superfluous restrictions of his 
teachers. He felt it hard enough to be driven from the en- 
¢hantments of poctry by the dull realities of duty; but it was 
intolerable and degrading to be hemmod in still farther by the 
eaprices of severe and formal pedagogues. Schiller brooded 
gloomily over the constraints and hardships of his situation, 
Many plans bo formed for deliverance. Sometimes ha would 
escape in secret to catch a glimpse of the free and busy world 
to him forbidden : sometimes he laid schemes for utterly aban- 
doning place which he abhorred, and trusting to fortune for 
the rest. Often the sight of his class-books and school-apparatus 
bocams irksome beyond endurance; he would feign sickness, 
that he might be left in his own chamber to write poetry and 
pursue his darling studies without hindrance. Sueh artifices 
did not long avail him; the masters noticed the regularity of 
his sickness, and sent him tasks to be done while it lasted. 
Even Schiller’s patience could not brook this; his natural 
timidity gave place to indignation; he threw the paper of ex- 
ercises at the feet of the messenger, and eaid sternly that 
“ kere he would choose his own studies.” 

Under such corroding and continual vexations an ordinary 
spirit would have sunk at length, would have gradually given 
up ite loftier aspirations, and sought refuge in vicious indul- 
gence, or at best have sullenly harnessed itself into the yoke, 
and plodded through existence, weary, discontented, and 
broken, ever casting back a hankering look upon the dreams 
of youth, and ever without power to realize them. But Sehiller 
was no ordinary character, and did not act like one. Beneath 
acold and simple exterior, dignified with no artificial attrac- 
tions, and marred in its native amiableness by the incessant 
Obstruction, the isolation and painful destitutions under which 
he lived, there was concealed a burning energy of soul, which 
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tencher, had sounded into the depths of his own nature and 
the mysteries of his own fate; his feelings and paxsions, un- 
shared by any other heart, had been driven back upon his own, 
where, like the voleanic fire that smoulders and fuses in eceret, 
they accumulated till their force grew irrosistible, 

Hitherto Schiller had passed for an unprofitable, a disbon- 
tented and a disobedient Boy: but the time was now come 
when the gytes of school discipline could uo longer cripple and 
distort the giant mnight of his nature: he stood forth as a Man, 
and wrenched asunder his fetters with a force that was felt at 
the extremities of Europe. The publication of the Hobbors 
forms an era not only in Schiller's history, but in the Litera- 
ture of the World; and there seams no doubt that, but for so 
mean @ cause as the perverted discipline of the Stuttgard 
school, we had never neen this tragedy. Schiller commenced 
it in his nincteenth year; and the cireamstances under which 
it was composed are to be traced im all its parts. It is the 

ion of & strong untutored spirit, consumed by an ac- 
tivity for which there is no outlot, indignant at the barriers 
which restrain it, and grappling darkly with the phantoms to 
which its own energy thus painfully imprisoned gives being. 
A rode simplicity, combined with a gloomy and overpowering 
foree, aro ita cbief characteristics ; they remind us of tho de- 
fective oultivation, as well as of the fervid and harassed. feel. 
ings of its author. Above all, the latter quality ix visible ; the 
tragic interest of the Rollers is deep throughout, so deep that 
frequently it borders upon horror. A grim inexpiable Fate is 
made the rating principle: it envelops and overshadows the 
whole; and under its lowering influence, the fiervest efforts of 
aman will appear but like flashes that illuminate the wild 
scone with a brief and terrible splendor, and are lost forever 
in the darkness. Tho unsearchable abyssex of man’s destiny 
are laid open before us, black and profound amd appalling, as 
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they seem to the young mind when it first attempts to explore 
them : the obstacles that thwart our faculties and wishes, the 
deoeitfulness of hope, the nothingness of existence, are sketched 
in the sable colors so natural to the enthusiast when he first 
yentures upon life, and compares the world that is without 
him to the anticipations that were within, 

Karl von Moor is a character such as young poets always 
delight to contemplate or delineate; to Schiller the analogy of 
their situations must hare peculiarly recommended him, Moor 
iz animated into action by feelings similar to those under 
which his author was then suffering and longing to act. Gifted 
with every noble quality of manhood in overflowing abundance, 
Moor's first expectations of life, and of the part he was to play 
in it, had been glorious as a poet's dream. But the minor dex- 
terities of management were not among his endowments; in 
his eagerness to reach the goal, he had forgotten that the 
course is a labyrinthio maze, beset with difficulties, of which 
some may be surmounted, some can only be evaded, many ean 
be neither. Hurried on by the headlong impetuosity of his 
temper, he entangles himself in these perplexities; and thinks 
to penetrate them, not by skill and patience, but by open force, 
He is baffled, deceived, and still more deeply involved; but 
injury and disappointment exasperate rather than instruct him. 
He had expected heroes, and he finds moan men; friends, and 
ho finds smiling traitors to tempt him aside, to profit by his 
aberrations, and lead him onward to destruction: he had 
dreamed of magnanimity and every generous principle, he finds 
that pradence is the only virtue sure of its reward. ‘Too ficry 
by nature, the intensity of his sufferings has now maddened 
him still farther: he is himself incapable of calm reflection, 
and there is no counsellor at hand to assist him; none, whose 
sympathy might assuage his miseries, whose wisdom might 
teach him to remedy or to endure them. He is stung by fury 
into action, and his activity is at once blind and tremendous. 
Sines the world is not the abode of unmixed integrity, he looks 
upon it as a den of thieros; since its institutions may obstruct 
the advancement of worth, and screen delinquency from pun- 
ishment, he regards the social union as a pestilent nuisance, 
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the mischiefs of which itis fitting that ho in his degroe should 
do his best to repair, hy means however violent. Revenge is 
‘the mainspring of his conduct; but he ennobles it in his own 
eyes, by giving it the color of a disinteroated coneern for the 
maintenance of justice, — the abasement of vice from its high 
places, and the exaltation of suffering virtue, Single against 
the universo, to appenl to the primary law of the stronger, to 
“grasp the ecales of Providence in a mortal’s hand,” is frantic 
and wicked; but Moor has a-foree of soul which makes it like- 
wise awful, The interest lies in the couflict of this gigantic 
Soul against the fearful odds which at length overwhelm it, 
and hurry it down to the darkest depths of ruin, 

The original conception of such a work as this botrays 
the inexperience no less than the vigor of youth: its execu- 
tion gives a similar testimony. Tho charactera of the piece, 
though traced in glowing colors, are outlines more than piet- 
ures: the few features we discover in them are drawn with 
elaborate minuteness; but the rest are wanting, Everything 
indicates the condition of a keen and powerful intellect, which 
had studied men in books only; had, by self-examination and 
the perusal of history, detectnd and strongly seized some of 
the leading peculiarities of human nature; but was yet igno- 
rant of all the minute and more complex principles which 
regulate men's conduct in actual life, and which only a knowl 
edge of living men can unfold. If the hero of the play forms 
something like an oxception to this remark, he is the sole 
exception, and for reasons alluded to above: his charaeter 
resembles the anthor’s own. Even with Karl, the success is 
incomplete: with the other personages it is far more s0. 
Franz yon Moor, tho villain of the Pisco, is an amplified 
copy of Ingo and Richard; but the copy is distorted as woll 
as amplified. There is no air of reality in Franz: he is a 
villain of theory, who studies to accomplish his object by 
the most diabolical expedients, nnd soothes his conscience 
‘by arguing with the priest in favor of atheism and material- 
ism; not the genuine villain of Shakspeare and Nature, who 
employs his reasoning powers in creating new schemes and 
devising new means, and conquers remorse by avoiding it, — 


al 


simpler world than ours, “He sails on troubled seas,” she 
exclaims, with a confusion of metaphors, which it is easy to 
pardon, “he sails on troubled seas, Amelia's love sails with 


shrabs to blossom; the south scorches his bare head, his fect 
are pinched by the northern snow, stormy hail beats round 
his temples — Amelia's love rocks him to asleep in the storm. 
Seas, and hills, and horizons, are between os; but souls eseape 
from their clay prisons, and meet in the paradise of lovet” 
She is a fair vision, the feaw idéal of u poct’s first mistress; 
‘Sut has few mortal lineaments. 

Similar defects are visible in almost al} the other charactors. 
Moor, the father, is. a weak and fond old man, who could have 
arrived at gray hairs in such a state of ignorance nowhere but 
in a work of fiction, The inferior banditti are painted with 
greater vigor, yet still in ragged and ill-shapen forms ; their 
individuality is kept up by on oxtravagant cxaggoration of 
their several peculiarities, Schiller himself pronounced a 
severe bot not unfounded censure, when he said of this work, 
in a matarer ago, that his chief fault was in “presuming to 
delinento men two years before he had met one.” 

His skill in the art of composition surpassed his knowledge 
‘of the world; but that too was far from porfection. Sehiller’s 
style in the Noblers is partly of a kind with the incidents 
and foclings which it represents ; strong and astonishing, and 
sometimes wildly grand; but likewise inartificial, coarse, and 
grotesque. His sentenees, in their rude emphasis, come down 
like the club of Hercules; the stroke is often of a crushing 
forsee, bat ita sweep is irregular and awkward. When Moor is 








involved in the deepest intricacies of the old question, necessity 
and free-will, and has convinced himself that he is but an en- 
gine in the hands of some dark and irresistible power, ho erios 
out: “Why has my Perillus made of me a brazen bull to roast 
men in my glowing belly?” The stage-lirection says, “shaken 
with horror :” no wonder that he shook ! 

Schiller has admitted these faults, and oxplained their origin, 
in strong and sincere language, in a passage of which we have 
already quoted the conclusion, “A singular miscalculation of 
nature,” he says, “had combined my poetical tendencies with 
the place of my birth. Any disposition to poetry did violence 
to the laws of the institution where I was educated, and eon- 
tradicted the plan of its founder. For cight years my enthusi- 
nem struggled with military discipline; but the passion for 
poetry is vehement and fiery ax a first love. What discipline 
owas meant to extinguish, it blew into a flame. To escape from 
arrangements that tortured me, my heart sought refuge in the 
world of ideas, when as yet I waa unacquainted with the world 
cof realities, from which iron bars excluded me. T was unac- 
quainted with mon; for the four hundred that lived with me 
wore but repetitions of the same creature, true casts of one 
single mould, and of that very mould which plastic nature sol- 
emnly disclaimed. . . . Thus circumstanced, a stranger to 
human characters and human fortunes, to hit the medium line 
between angels and devils was an enterprise in which I necea- 
sarily failed. In attempting it, my pencil necessarily brought 
out a monster, for which by good fortune the world had ao 
original, and which I would not wish to be immortal, except 
to perpetuate an example of the offspring which Genius in its 
unnatural union with Thraldom may give to the world. 1 
allude to the Robbers.” * 

Yet with all these excrescences and defects, tho unbounded! 
popalarity of the Robbers is not difficult to account for. To 
every reader, the excitement of emotion must be a chief con- 
sideration ;-to the mass of readers it is the sole one: and the 
Granda secret of moving others is, that the poet be himself 
moved. We have seon how well Schiller’s temper and clreum- 


2 Dostsches Meera o. Jake 1784, cited by Docring. 
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stances qualified him to fulfil this condition: treatment, not 
of his choosing, had raised his own mind into something like 
a Pythian frenzy; and his genius, untrained as it was, suilleed 
to communicate abundance of the feeling to others, Perhaps 
more than abundance: to judge from our individnal impres- 
sion, the pernsal of the Robbers produces an effect powerfal 
even to pain; we are absolutely wounded by the catastrophe ; 
our minds are darkened and distressed, as if we had witnessed 
the execution of a criminal, It is in vain that wo rebel against 
the inconsistencies and cradities of the work: its fants are 
redeemed by the living energy that pervades it. We may 
exclaim against tho blind madness of the hero; but there ix 
a towering grandeur about him, a whirlwind force of passion 
and of will, which catches our hearts, and puts the seruples of 
criticism to silence, The most delirious of enterprises is that 
of Moor, but the vastness of his mind renders even that inter 
esting. We see him leagued with desperadoes directing their 
smvage otrength to netions more and more audacious; he is in 
arms against the conventions of men and the everlasting laws 
of Fate: yet we follow him with anxiety throngh the forests 
sad desert places, where he wanders, encompassed with peril, 
inspired with lofty daring, and torn by unceasing remorse; 
and we wait with awe for the doom which he has merited and 
eannotavoid. Nor amid all his frightful aberrations do we ever 
‘cease to love him: ho is an “archangel though in ruins ;” and 
the strong agony with which he fools the presont, tho certainty 
of that stern future which awaits him, which his own eye 
never loses sight of, makes ms lenient to his crimes. When he 
pours forth his wild recollections, or etill wilder forebodings, 
there is a terribly vehomence in his expressions, which over 
powers us, in spite both of his and their extravagance, ‘The 
scene on the hills beside the Danube, where he looks at the 
potting sun, aud thinks of old hopes, and times “when he 
could not sleep if his evening prayer had been forgotton,” is 
one, with all its improprieties, that ever clings to the memory. 
See,’ he passionately continues, “all things are gono forth 
to bask in the peaceful beatn of the epring: why must I alone 
juhsle the torments of hell out of the joys of heaven? That 
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all should be so happy, all so married together by the spirit 
of peace! The whole world one family, its Father above; 
that Father not mine/ I alone the castaway, I alone struck 
‘out from the company of the just ; not for me the sweet name 
of child, never for me the languishing look of one whom I 
loves never, wever, the embracing of a bosom friend! Encir- 
cled with murderers; serpents hissing around me; riveted to 
vice with iron bonds; leaning on the bending rood of vice over 
the galf of perdition; amid the fowers of the glad world, a 
howling Abaddon! Ob, that I might return into my mother's 
womb;—that I might be born a beggar! I would never 
more — © Heaven, that T could be as one of these day-laborers! 
Ob, T would toil till the Llood ran down from my temples, to 
buy myself the pleasure of one noontide sleep, the blessing 
ofasingle tear, There was a time too, when I could weep — 
O ye days of peace, thou castle of my father, ye green lovely 
valloys!—O all ye Elysian scones of my childhood ! will ye 
néver come again, never with your balmy sighing cool my 
burning bosom? Mourn with me, Nature! They will never 
come again, never cool my burning bosom with their balmy 
sighing. They are gone! gone! and may not return!" 

No less strange is the soliloquy where Moor, with tho in- 
Strument of self-destruction in his hands, the “dread key that 
is to shut behind him the prison of life, and to unbolt before 
him the dwelling of eternal night,” — meditates on the gloomy 
enigmas of his future destiny. Soliloquies on this subject are 
nnmerous,— from the time of Hamlet, of Cato, and down- 
wards, Perhaps the worst: af them haa more ingenuity, per 
haps the best of them haa less awfulness than the present. 
St. Dominick himself might shudder at such a question, with 
such an answer as this: “What if thou shouldst send me 
eompanionless to some burnt and blasted circle of the uni. 
verse; which thou hast banished from thy sight; where the 
lone darkness and the motionless desert wero my prospocts — 
forever? I would people the silent wilderness with my fan- 
tasios; I should have Eternity for leisure to examine tho 
perplexed image of the universal woo.” 

Strength, wild impassioned strength, is the distingulshing 
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quality of Moor. All his history shows it; and his death is 
of a piece with the fierce splendor of his life. Having fin- 
ished the bloody work of crime, and magnanimity, and horror, 
he thinks that, for himself, suicide would be too easy an exit. 
‘He has notieed a poor man toiling by the wayside, for eleven 
children; a great reward has been promised for the head of 
the Robber; the gold will nourish that poor drudge and his 
boys, and Moor goes forth to give it them. We part with 
him in pity and sorrow; looking less at his misdeeds than at 
their frightful expiation. 

‘The subordinate personages, though diminished in extent 
and varied in their forms, are of a similar quality with the 
bero; a strange mixture of extravagance and true energy. 
In perusing the work which represents their characters and 
fates, we are alternately shocked and inspired; there is a 
perpetual conflict between our understanding and our feel- 
ings. Yet the latter on the wliole come off victorious. The 
Robbers is a tragedy that will long find roaders to astonish, 
and, with all its faults, to move. It stands, in our imagi- 
nation, like some ancient ragged pile of a barbarous age; 
irregular, fantastic, useless; but grand in its height and 
massivencas and black frowning strength. It will long re- 
main a singular monument of the early genius and carly 
fortune of its author. 

‘Tho publication of sach » work as this naturally produced 
&n extraordinary foeling in the literary world. ‘Translations 
of the Robbers soon appeared in almost all the languages of 
Europe, aml were read in all of them with a deep interest, 
compounded of admiration and aversion, according to the 
relative proportions of seusibility and judgment in the various 
minds which contemplated the subject. In Germany, the en. 
thnsiasm which the Hodders excited was extreme. The young 
author had burst upon the world like a meteor; and sur 
Prive, for a time, suspended the power of ¢ool and rational 

criticism. In the ferment produced by the universal discus 
Sion of this single topic, the poct was magnified aboro his 
natural dimensions, great as they were: and though the 
general sentence was loudly in his favor, yet he found detrac- 
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tory as well as praisers, and both equally beyond the Limits 
of moderation. 

One charge brought against him must have damped the joy 
of literary glory, and stung Schiller'’s pure and virtuous mind 
mom deeply than any other. He was accnsed of having in- 
jured the cause of morality by bis work ; of baving set up to 
the impetuous and fiery temperament of youth a model of 
imitation which the young were too likely to pursue with 
eagerness, and which could only lead them from the safe and 
beaten tracks of duty into error and destruction, Tt has 
eren been stated, and often been repeated since, that a practi- 
cal exemplification of this doctrine occurred, about this time, 
in Germany, A young nobleman, it was said, of the fairest 
gifts and prospects, had cast away all these advantages; be- 
taken himself to the forests, and, copying Moor, had begun a 
course of active operations, — which, also copying Moor, but 
loss willingly, ho-had ended by a shameful death, 

Té can now be hardly necessary to contradict these theories ; 
or to show that none but a candidate for Bedlam as well as 
Tyturn could be seduced from the substantial comforts of 
existence, to seek destruction and disgrace, for the sake of 
such imaginary grandeur. The German nobleman of the 
fairest gifts and prospects turns out, on investigation, to have 
beon a German blackguard, whom debauchery and riotous 
extravagance had reduced to want; who took to the highway, 
when be could tako to nothing clsc,—not allured by an 
ebulliont enthusiasm, or any horoical and misdirested appetite 
for sublime actions, but driven by the more palpable stimulus 
of importunate duns, an empty purso, and five craving senses. 
Perhaps in his later days, this philosophor may have referred 
to Sohiller’s tragedy, 2x the source from which be drew hiy 
theory of life: but if so, we believe he was mistaken. For 
characters like him, the great attraction waa the charms of 
revelry, and the great restraint, the gallows, —bofore the 

of Karl von Moor, just as they hare been sinoe, and 
will be to the end of time. Among motives like these, the 
influence of even the most malignant book could scarcely bo 


isoornible, and would be little detrimental, if it were. 
13.13—Vol. 9 
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Nothing, at any rate, conld be farther from Schillor’s inton- 
tion than such a consummation. In his preface, he speaks of 
the moral effects of the Hodbers in terms which do honor to 
his heart, while they show the inexperience of his head. 
Ridicule, he signifies, has long been tried against the wieked- 
ness of the times, whole cargoes of hellebore have been 
expended, —in vain; and now, he thinks, recourse must be 
lad to more pungent medicines. We may smile at the sim- 
plioity of this idea; and safely concludo that, like othor 
spooifies, the present one would fail to produce a perceptible 
effect: but Schiller’s vindication rests on higher grounds than 
these, His work has on the whole furnished nourishment to 
the more exalted powers of our nature; the sentiments and 
images which he has shaped and uttered, tend, in spite of 
their alloy, to elevate the soul to a nobler pitch: and this is 
@ sufficient defence. As to the dangor of misapplying the 
inspiration he communicates, of forgetting tho dictates of 
prudence in our zeal for the dictates of poetry, we have no 
great cause to fear it. Hitherto, at least, there has always 
been enough of dull reality, on every side of us, to abate 
such fervors in good timo, and bring us back to the most 
sober level of prose, if not to sink us below it. We should 
thank the poet who performs such a service; and forbear to 
ingnire too rigidly whether there is any “ moral” in his piece 
or not. The writer of a work, which interests and excites 
the spiritual feclings of men, has as little need to justify him- 
self by showing how it exemplifies some wise saw or modern 
instance, as the doer of a generous action has to demonstrate 
its merit, by deducing It from the system of Shaftesbury, or 
Smith, or Paley, or whichever happens to be the favorite sys 
tem for the age and place, The instructivences of the one, 
and the virtue of the other, exist independently of all sys- 
tems or saws, and in spite of all. 


But the tragedy of the Hobders produced some incon. 
veniences of = kind much more sensible than these its theo- 
retical mischicfs. We have called it the signal of Schiller’s 
deliverance from school tyranny and military constraints 
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‘but its operation in this respect was not immediate ; at first 
it secmed to involve him more deeply and dangerously than 
before, Ho hud finished the original sketch of it in 1778; 
but for fear of offence, he kept it secret till his medical stad. 
‘ies were comploted.t These, in the meaa time, he had pursued 
with sufficient assiduity to merit the uaual honors ;*in 1780, 
he had, in consequence, obtained the post of surgeon to the 
regiment Augé, in the Wirtemberg army. This advance- 
ment enabled him to complete his project, to print the Rob 
bers at his own expense, not being able to find any bookseller 
that would undertake it, ‘The nature of the work, and the 
‘universal interest it awakened, drew attention to the private 
circumstances of the author, whom the Hobdlers, as well as 
other pieces of his writing, that had found thelr way into 
‘the periodical publications of the time, sufficiently showed to 
‘be no common man. Many grave persons wore offended at 
the vehement sentiments expressed in the Hobbers ; and the 
unquestioned ability with which these extravagances were ox- 
pressed, but made the matter worse. To Schiller’s superiors, 
above all, such things were inconceivable: he might perhaps 
be a very great genius, but wns certainly a dangorous servant 
for his Highness the Grand Duke of Wirtemberg. Officious 
people mingled themselves in the affair: nay, the graziers of 


4 Ou this subject Doering gives au anecdote, which may perhaps be worth 
translating. “One of Schiller's teachers surprised him on one occasion re 
citing a scone from the Kobters, before some of his intimate companions. At 
‘the words, whieh Frans von Moor addrowses to Moser: Ho, what! thou know 
ext none greater? ‘Think again? Deuth, Aaxen, eternity, damnation, hovers tw 
the sound af thy rows! Not one greater? —the door opened, and the nuater 
few Schiller Mamping in desperation up and down the roam. * ar shame,’ 
tail ho, ‘for shamo to got into such a passion, and curso 40!’ The other 
wcholare tittared covertly at the worthy inspector; and Schiller called after 
‘ua with a bitter amile, A noodle * (ei comjiseieter Kerf)!" 

# His Latin Essay on the Philosophy of Phyeiology waa written in 1778, 
and never printed. His concluding thesis was published according to custom : 
the sabject is artoous cnongh, “the connection between the animal anit 

nature of man,” —whieh Dr. Cabania has since trented In so offen: 
xiv Afashion. Sehiller's tmct wo have never seon. Doering my’ it war long 
“outot print," till Nase reproduced it in his Medical Journal (Leipzig 
1820): he i allent respecting ite merits. 
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the Alps were brought to bear upon it. The Grisons magis 
trates, it appeared, had seen the book: and were mortally 
hnffed at being there spoken of, acconling to a Swabian adage, 
us common Aighwaymen.’ They complained in the Hamburg 
Correspondent; and a sort of Jackal, at Ludwigsburg, one” 
‘Walter, whose name deserves to be thus kept in mind, volun 
tocred to plead their cause before the Grand Duke. 

Informed of all these circumstances, the Grand Duke ex- 
prossed his disapprobation of Schiller's poetical labors in the 
most unequivocal terms. Schiller was at langth summoned to 
appear before him; and it then turned out, that his Highness 
was not only dissatisfied with the moral or political orrors of 
the work, but scandalized moreover at its want of literary 
merit. In this latter respect, he was kind enough to proffer 
his own services, But Schiller seems to have received the 
proposal with no sufficient gratitude; and the interview 
passed without advantage to either party. It terminated in 
the Duke’s commanding Schiller to abide by medical subjects: 
or at least to beware of writing any more pootry, without sub- 
witting it to Ais inspection. 

‘We need not comment on this portion of the Grand Duke's 
history: his treatment of Schiller has already been suffi- 
ciently avenged. By the great body of mankind, his name 
will be recollected, chiefly, if at all, for the sake of the un- 
friended youth whom he now schooled so sharply, and after- 
wards afflicted so cruelly: it will be recollected also with the 
angry triumph which we feel against a shallow and despotis 
*noble of convention,” who strains himself to oppress “one 
of nature’s nobility,” submitted by blind chance to his domin- 
fon, and—finds that he cannot! All this is fur more than 

1 ‘The oluoxious pamare has been carefully expunged from subsequent 
etitions, It was in the thin! scone of tho second act; Spiegulberg dione 
ing with Rannann, obseves, "An honest man you may form of winle- 
wernwa; but to make a rascal you mast have grist: besides, there faa nasional 
genie in It, m certain rascal climate, so to apeak." In tho frst edition, thers 
‘was added : “(Go to the Grisons, for (astance : thar (a what 1 cat! thethiggs Athens.” 
‘Phe patriot who stood forth on this oxcasion for the houor of the Grisons, 
to deay thie weighty charge, and denounce the crime of making It, was Bob 
Degberry or Verges, but “one of the svble family of Salis.” 
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‘the Prince of Wartemberg deserves. Of limited faculties, 
and educated in the French principles of taste, then common 
to persons of his rank in Germany, he had peraszed the Bob- 
bers with unfeigned disgust; he could see in the author only 
@ misguided enthusiast, with talents barely enough to make 
him dangerous, And though he never fully or formally re 
tracted this injustice, he did not follow it up; when Schiller 
became known to the world at large, the Duke ceased to 
persecute him. The father he still kept in his servieo, and 
nowise molested. 

Tn the wean time, however, various mortifications awaited 
Schiller. It was in vain that he discharged the humble duties 
of his station with the most strict fidelity, and even, it is 
said, with superior skill: he was a suspected person, and his 
most innovent actions were misconstrued, his slightest faults 
were visited with the full measure of official severity. His 
busy imagination aggravated the evil. He had seen poor 
Schubart* wearing out his tedious eight yoars of durance in 
the fortress of Asperg, because he had been “a rock of offence 
to the powers that were.” The fate of this unfortunate 
author appeared to Schiller a type of his own. His froe 
spirit shrank at the prospect of wasting its strengti in atrife 
against the pitifal constraints, the minute and endless perse- 
cations of men who knew him not, yet had his fortune in 
their hands; the idea of dungeons and jailers haunted and 
tortured his mind; and the means of escaping them, the re- 
nineidtion of poetry, the souree of all his joy, if likewise of 
many woes, the radiant guiding-star of his turbid and obsoure 
existence, seemed a sentence of death to all that was digni- 
fied, and delightful, and worth retaining, in his character. 
Totally ignorant of what is called the world; conscious too 
of the might that slumbered in his soul, and proud of it, 
as kings are of their sceptres; impetuous when roused, and 
Sparning unjust restraint; yet warering and timid from the 
delicacy of his nature, and still more restricted in the free- 
fom of his movoments by the circumstances of his father, 
whose all dopended on the pleasure of the court, Schiller felt 
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‘iimsel? embarrassed, and agitated, and tormented m nocom- ~ 
mon dogree, Urged this way and that by the most powerful 
and conflicting impulses; driven to despair by the paltry 
shackles that chained him, yet forbidden by the most sacred 
considerations to break them, he knew not on what he should 
reaolve; bo reckoned himself “the most unfortunate of 
men.” 

‘Time at length gave him the solution; circumstances oc- 
curred which forced him to decide. The popularity of the 
Htebbers had brought him into correspondence with several 
friends of Literature, who wished to patronize the author, or 
engage him in new undertakings, Among this number was 
the Freiherr von Dalberg, superintendent of the theatre at 
‘Mannheim, ander whose encouragement and countenance Schil- 
Jer remodelled the Robbers, altered it in some parta, and had it 
brought upon the stage in 1781, The correspondence with 
Dalberg began in literary discussions, but gradually elevated 
itself into the expression of more interesting sentiments. 
Dalberg loved and sympathized with the generous enthusiast, 
involved in troubles and perplexities which his inexperience 
‘was so little adequate to thread: he gave him advice and 
assistance ; and Schiller repaid this favor with tho gratitude 
due to his kind, his first, and then almost his only benefactor. 
His letters to this gentleman have been preserved, and lately 
Fublished ; they oxhibit a lively picture of Schiller’s painful 
situation at Stuttgard, and of his unskilful as well as eager 
anxiety to be delivered from it His darling project was that 
Dalberg should bring him to Mannheim, as theatrical post, by 
permission of the Duke: at one time he even thought of 
tarning player. 

Neither of these projects could take immediate effect, and 
Sohiller’s ombarrassments became more pressing than ever, 
With the natural feeling of a young author, he had ventured 
to go in secret, and witness tho first representation of his 
tragedy, at Mannheim. His incognito did not conceal him; 
be was put under arrest during a week, for this offence: and 
a8 the punishment did not deter him from again tranagressing 
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mo similar manner, he learned that it was in contemplation 
to try more rigorous measures with him. Dark hints were 
given to him of some exemplary as well as imminent sever- 
ity: and Dalborg’s aid, the solo hope of averting it by quiet 
means, was distant and dubious, Schiller saw himself r- 
duced to extremities. Beleaguered with present. distresses, 
and the most horrible forebodings, on every side; roused to 
the highest pitch of indignation, yet forced to keop silence, 
and wear the face of patience, he could endure this madden- 
‘ing constraint no longer. He resolved to be free, at whatever 
rik; to abandon advantages which he could not buy at such 
@ price; to quit his stepdame home, and go forth, though 
friendless and alone, to seek his fortuna in the grout market 
of life. Some foreign Duke or Prince was arriving at Stutt- 
gard; and all the people were in movement, occupied with 
seeing the spectacle of his entrance: Schiller seized this 
opportunity of retiring from the city, careless whither he 
went, 80 he gob beyond the reach of turnkeys, and Grand 
Dukes, snd commanding officers, It was in the month of 
October, 1782. 

‘This Inst step forms the catastrophe af the publication of 
‘the Robbers = it completed the deliverance of Schiller from the 
grating thraldom under which his youth had been passed, and 
decided his destiny for life. Schiller was in his twenty-third 
year when he left Stuttgard. He says “he went empty away, 
—empty in purse and hope.” The future was indeed sufti- 
ciently dark before him. Without patrons, connections, or 
country, he had ventured forth to the warfare on his own 
charges; without means, experience, or settled purpose, it 
was greatly to be feared that the fight would go against him, 
Vet his situation, though gloomy enough, was not entirely 
without its brighter side. He was now a froa man, free, 
however poor; and his strong soul quickened as its fetters 
dropped off, and gloried within him in the dim anticipation 
of great and farextending enterprises, If, cast too rudely 
among the hardships and bitter disquietudes of the world, his 
past nursing had not been delicate, ho was already taught to 
look upon privation and discomfort as his daily companions, 
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‘If he knew not how to bend his course among the perplexed 
vicissitudes of society, there was a foves within him which 
would triumph over many difficultics; and a “light from 
Heaven” was about his path, which, if it failed to conduct 
him to wealth and preferment, would keep him far from 
Daseness and degrading vices. Literature, and every great 
and noble thing which the right pursuit of it implies, be 
loved with all his heart and all his soul: to this inspin 
ing object he was henceforth exclusively devoted; advancing 
towards this, and possessed of common necessaries on the 
humblest seale, there was little else to tempt him. His life 
might be unhappy, but would hardly be disgraceful. 

Schillor gradually felt all this, and gathered comfort, while 
better days began to dawn upon him. Fearful of trusting 
himself so near Stuttgard a3 at Mannheim, he had passed 
into Franconia, and was living painfully at Oggorsheim, 
under the name of Schmidt: but Dalberg, who knew all his 
distresses, supplied him with money for immodiate wants; 
and agencrous lady made bit the offer of a home. Madam 
yon Wolzogen lived on hor estate of Bauerbach, in the neigh- 
borhoad of Meinungen; she knew Schiller from his works, 
and his intimacy with her sous, who lad been his fellow- 
students at Stuttgard. She invited him to her house; and 
there treated him with an affection which helped him to 
forget the past, and Jock cheerfully forward to the future. 

Under this hospitable roof, Schillor had leisure to oxam- 
ine calmly the perplexed and dubious aspect of his affaira 
Happily his character belonged not to the whining or sem 
timental sort: he was not of those, in whom the pressure 
of misfortune produccs nothing but unprofitable pain; who 
spend, in cherishing and investiguting and deploring their 
mincries, the time which should be spent in providing a me 
lief for them, With him, strong feeling was constantly a 
eall to vigorous action: he possessed in a high degroo the 
faculty of conquering his afflictions, by directing his thoughts, 
not to maxims for enduring them, ar modes of expressing, 
then with interest, bat to plams for getting rid of them; and 
to this disposition or habit, —tuo mare among men of genius, 
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men of ® much higher class than mere sentimentalists, but 
whose sensibility is out of proportion with their inventive. 
‘ness or activity, —we are to attribute no small influence in 
the fortunate conduct of his subsequent life. With such a 
turn of mind, Schiller, now that he was at length master of 
‘his own movements, could not long be at a loss for plans 
or tasks, Once settled at Bauerbach, he immediately ro- 
sumed his postical employments; and forgot, in the regions 
of fancy, the vague uncertainties of his real condition, or 
saw prospects of amending it in a life of literature. By 
many safe and engacious persona, the prudence of his Into 
proceedings might be more than questioned; it was natural 
for many to forebode that one who Ieft the port so rashly, 
and sailed with such precipitation, was likely to make ship- 
wreck ere the voyage had extended far: but the lapse of a 
few months puta stop to such predictions, A year had not 
passed since his departure, when Schiller sent forth his Ver- 
echwirung des Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe ; tragedies which 
‘testified that, dangerous and arduons as the life he had se- 
Iseted might be, he possessed resources more than adequate 
to its emergencies. Jeo he had commenced during the 
period of his arrest at Stuttgard; it was published, with the 
other play, in 1783; and soon after brought upon the Mann- 
heim theatre, with universal approbation. 

Tt was now about three yeara since the composition of 
the Hobbers had been finished; five since tho first sketch of 
it had been formed. With what zeal and success Schiller 

in that interval, pursued the work of his mental cul- 
ture, these two dramas are a striking proof. Tho first ardor 
of youth is still to be discerned in them; but it is now 
chastened by the dictates of a maturer reason, and made to 
animate the products of a much happier and more skilful 
invention. Sohiller’s ideas of art had expanded and grown 
clearer, his knowledge of life had enlarged. He exhibits 
more acquaintance with the fundamental principles of hue 
man nature, as well as with the circumstances under which it 
usually displays itaolf; and far higher nnd justor views of tho 
Manner in whieh its manifestations should be represented. 
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In the Conspiracy of Fissco we have to atmire not only the 
eaergetic animation which the anthor has infused into all his 
pang but the distinctness with which he has diserimi- 
nated, without aggravating them; and the vividness with 
which he has contrived to depict the seene where they act and 
move. The political and personal relations of the Genoese 
nobility; the luxurious splendor, the intriguos, the fonds, and 
jarring interests, which occupy them, are made visible before 
us: we understand and may appreciate the complexities of 
the conspiracy; we mingle, as among realities, in the pompous 
and imposing movements which lead to the catastrophe. The 
catastropli itself is displayed with peculiar effect. ‘The mide 
night silence of the sleeping city, interrupted only by the 
distant sounds of watchmen, by the low hoarse murmur of the 
sea, or the stealthy footsteps and disguised voice of Fieseo, i#. 
conveyed to our imagination by some brief but graphic touches; 
we seem to stand in the solitude and deep stillness of Genoa, 
awaiting the signal which is to burst so fearfully upon its 
slumber. At length the gun is fired; and tho wild uproar 
which ensues is uo less strikingly exhibited. The doeds and 
sounds of violence, astonishment and terror; the volleying 
cannon, the heavy toll of the alarm-bolls, tho acclamation of 
assembled thousands, “the voice of Genoa speaking with 
Piesco,”—all is made present to us with a force and clear 
nees, which of itself were enough to show no ordinary power 
of close and comprebensive conception, no ordinary skill in 
arranging and expressing its results. 

But it is not this felicitons delineation of circumstances and 
visible soenes that constitutes our principal enjoyment The 
faculty of ponctrating through obscurity and confusion, to 
svize the charscteristic features of an object, abstract or mate- 

5 of producing a ly description in the latter case, an. 
sooxtrate and keen scrutiny in the former, is the essential 
property of intollect, and occupies in its beat form s high 
rank in the scale of mental gifts: but the creative faculty 
of the poct, and especially of the dramatic poct, is something 
superndded to this; it is far rarer, and ceeupies a rank 
far higher. In this particular, Fiescv, without approaching 
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the limits of perfection, yet stands in an elevated range of 
excollonce, The characters, on the whole, are imagined and 
portrayed with great impressivencss and vigor, ‘Traces of 
old faults are indeed stil] to be discovered: there still seems 
a want of pliancy about the genius of the author; a stiffness 
and heaviness in his motions. His sublimity is not to be 
questioned; but it does not always disdain the aid of rude 
contrasts and mere theatrical effect. Ho paints in colors 
deep and glowing, but without sufficient skill to blend them 
delicately: he amplifies nature more than purifies it; he 
omits, tut does not well conceal the omission. Jasco hag not 
the complete charm of « true though embellished resemblance 
to reality; its attraction rather les in a kind of colossal mag- 
nitude, which requires it, if seen to advantage, to be viewed 
from a distance. Yet the prevailing qualities of the piece do 
more than make us pardon such defects. If the dramatic 
imitation is not always entirely successful, it is never very 
distant from success; and a constant flow of powerful thought 
and sentiment counteracts, or prevents us from noticing, the 
failure, We find evidence of great philosophic penetration, 
great resources of invention, directed by a skilful study of 
history snd men; and everywhere a bold grandeur of feeling 
and imagery gives life to what study has combined, The 
chief incidents have a dazzling magnificence; the chief charac 
ters, an aspect of majosty and force which corresponds to it, 
Fervor of heart, expaciousnoss of intellect and imagination, 
present themselves on all sides: the general effect is powerful 
and exalting. 

Fiesoo himself is a personage at once probablo and trag- 
jeally interesting. ‘Tho luxurious dissipation, in which he 
veils his daring projects, softens the rudeness of that strength 
whieh it half conceals, His immeasurable pride expands it- 
self not only into a disdain of subjection, but also into the 
most lofty acts of magnanimity; his blind confidence in 
fortune seems almost warranted by the resources which he 
finds in his own fearlessness and imperturbablo presence of 
mind. His ambition participates in the nobloness of his other 
qualities; ‘he is less anxious that his rivals should yield to 
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him in power than in generosity and greatness of character, 
attributes of which power is with him but the symbol and the 
fit employment. Ambition in Fiesco is indeed the common 
wish of every mind to diffuse its individual influence, to seo 
its own activity reflected back from the united minds of mil 
tions: but it is the common wish acting on no common man. 
He does not lang to rale, that he may sway other wills, as it 
were, by the physical exertion of his own: he would lead us 
captive by the superior grandour of his qualities, onee fairly 
manifested ; and be aims ut dominion, chiefly ss it will enable 
him to manifest these. “Tt is uot the arena that he values, 
bat what lies in that arona:” the sovercigaty is enviable, not 
for its adventitious splendor, not because it is the object of 
coarse and universal wonder; bat as it offers, in the collected 
force of a nation, something which the loftiest mortal may 
find scope for all his powers in guiding “Spread out the 
thunder,” Fiesco exclaims, “into its single tones, and it be- 
comes a lullaby for children: pour it forth together in oma 
quick peal, and the royal sound shall move the heavens” His 
affections are not less rohoment than his other passions: his 
heart can be meltod into poworlessness and tenderness by the 
mild persuasions of his Leonora; the idea of exalting this 
amiable being mingles largely with the other motives to his 
enterprise. He is, in fact, a great, and might have been a vir 
taous man; and though in the pursuit of grandeur he sworves 
from absolute rectitude, we still respect his splendid qualities, 
and admit the force of the alluremente which have led him 
astray, It is but faintly that we condemn his sentiments, 
when, after a night spent in struggles between a rigid and a 
more accommodating patriotism, he looks out of his chamber, 
a8 the sun is rising in its calm benuty, and gilding the wares 
and mountains, and all the innumerable palaces and domes 
and spires of Genoa, and exclaims with rapture: “This majes 
tic city —mino! To flame over it like the kingly Day; to 
brood over it with a monarch’s power; all those «leeplons long 
ings, all these never satiated wishes to be drowned in that wo 
fathomable ocean !” We adiire Fieeco, we disapprove of hima, 
‘aud eympathize with him: he is crushed in the ponderous ma 
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chinery which himself put in motion and thought to control: 
wo lament his fate, but confess that it was not undeserved. 
He is a fit “offering of individual free-will to the foree of 
social conventions.” 

Fiesco is not the only striking character in the play which 
bears his name. The narrow fanatical republican virtue of 
Vorrina, the mild and venerable wisdom of the old Doria, the 
unbridled profligacy of his Nephew, even the cold, contented, 
irreclaimable perversity of the cut-throat Moor, all dwell in 
our recollections = but what, next to Fiesco, chiefly attracts us, 
is the character of Leonora his wife. Leonora is of kindred 
to Amelia in the Holders, but involved in more complicated 
relations, and brought nearer to the actual condition of hu- 
manity. She is such a heroine as Schiller most delights to 
draw. Meek and retiring by the softness of her nature, yet 
glowing with an ethercal ardor for all that is illastrioas and 
lovely, she clings about ber husband, as if her being were one 
with his. She dreams of remote and peaceful scenes, where 
Fiesco should be all to her, she all to Fiesco: her idea of love 
is, that “Aer name should lie in secret behind every one of his 
thoughts, should speak to him from every object of Nature ; 
that for him, this bright majestic universe itself were but as 
the shining jewel, on which her image, only here, stood en- 
graved.” Her character seems 9 reflection of Fissco’s, but 
refined from his grosser strength, and transfigured into a celes- 
tial form of purity, and tenderness, and touching grace. Jeal- 
ousy cannot move her into anger; she languishes in concealed 
sorrow, whon she thinks herself forgotten. It is affection 
alone that ean rouse her into pnasion ; but ander the influence 
of this, she forgets all weakness and fear. She cannot stay in 
hor palace, on the night when Fiesco's destiny is deciding ; she 
Tushes forth, as if inspired, to share in her husband's dangers 
and sublime deeds, and perishes at last in the tumult. 

The death of Leonora, so brought about, and at such a time, 
is reckoned among the blemishes of the work: that of Fioseo, 
in which Schiller has ventured to depart from history, is to 
be more favornbly jadged of. Fieseo is not here aociden 
tally drowned; but plunged into the waves by the indignant 
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Verrina, who forgets or stifles the feelings of friendship, in 
his rage at political apostasy. “The nature of the Drama,” 
‘we are justly told, “will not suffer the operation of Chance, or 
of an immodiate Providence, Higher spirite can diseern the 
minute fibres of an event stretching through the whole ex- 
pense of the system of the world, and hanging, it may be, on 
the remotest limits of the future and the past, where man 
discerns nothing save the action itself, hovering unconnected 
in space. But the artist has to paint for the short view of 
man, wham he wishes to instruct; not for the piercing eye of 
superior powers, from whom he learns.” 


Tn the composition of Fisseo, Schiller derived the main part 
of his original materials from history; he could increase the 
offect by gorgeous representations, and ideas preexisting in 
the mind of his reader. Enormity of incident and stranges 
ness of situation lent him a similar assistance in the obbers, 
Kabale und Liebe is destitute of these advantages; it is a 
tragody of domestic life; its means of interesting are eom- 
prised within itself, and rest on very simple feelings, dignified 
by no very singular action, The name, Court-Tueriguing and 
Love, correctly designates its nature; it aims at oxhibiting the 
conflict, the victorious conflict, of political manauvring, of 
cold worldly wisdom, with the pure impassioned movements 
of the young heart, as yet unsullied by the tarnish of every- 
day life, inexperienced in its calculations, sick of its empty 
formalities, and indignantly determined to cast off the mean 
restrictions it imposes, which bind so firmly by their number, 
though singly so contemptible, ‘The idea is far from original ; 
this is a conflict which most men have figured to themselves, 
which many men of aniont mind are in some degree constantly 
waging. To mako it, in this simple form, the subject of a 
drama, seems to be a thought of Schiller’s own; but the praise, 
though not the merit of his undertaking, considerable rathor 
as performed than projected, has been lessened by a multitude 
of worthless or noxious imitations. ‘he same primary con- 
ception has been tortured into a thousand shapes, and tricked 
out with a thousand tawdry devices and meretricious orna- 





ments, by the Koszebues, and other “ intellectual Jacobins,” 
whose productions have brought what we falecly eall the 
“German Theatre” into such deserved contempt in England. 
Some portion of the gall, due only to these inflated, flimay, and 
fantastic persons, appears to have acted on certain critics in 
estimating this play of Schillers, August Wilhelm Sehlegel 
speaks slightingly of the work = he says, “it will hardly move 
us by its tone of overstrained sensibility, but may well afflict 
ns by the painfol impreasions which it leaves.” Onr own 
experience has been different from that of Schlegel. In the 
characters of Louisa and Ferdinand Walter we discovered 
little orerstraining; their sensibility we did not reckon very 
eriminal ; seeing it united with a elearnces of judgment, chat 
ened figalpcetip of hidarhaacl;couteollad: by a force of virtuous 
resolution, in full proportion with itself. We rather admired 
the genius of the poet, which could elevate a poor music: 
master’s daughter to the dignity of a heroine; could represent, 
without wounding our sense of propriety, the affection of two 
noble beings, created for each other by nature, and divided by 
rank; we sympathized in their sentiments enongh to feel a 
proper interest in their fate, and see in thom, what the author 
geant we should see, two pure and lofty minds involved in 
the meshes of vulgar cunning, and borne to destruction by the 
oxcess of their own good qualities and the erimes of others. 
Fordinand is a nobleman, but not convinced that “his patent 
of nobility is more ancient or of more authority than the 
Ptimeval scheme of the universe: ” he speaks and acts like a 
young man entertaining such persuasions: disposed to yield 
overything to reason and trae honor, but seareely anything to 
mere use and wont. His passion for Lovisa is the sign and 
the nourishinent rather than the cause of such a temper: he 
loves her without limit, as the only ereature he has ever met 
with of a like mind with himself; and this feeling exalts into 
inspiration what was alrenly the dictate of his nature. Woe 
accompany him on his atraight and plain path; we rejoice to 
see him fling aside with a strong arm the artifices and al- 
lnrements with which « worthless father and more qworth- 
less associates assail him at first in vain; there is something 
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attractive in the spectacle of native integrity, fearless though 
inexperienced, at war with selfishness and craft; something 
mourafal, because the victory will seldom go as we would 
have it, 

Louisa isn meet partner for the genorous Ferdinand: the 
poet has done justice to her character. She is timid and 
humble; a feeling and richly gifted soul is hid in her by the 
unkindness of her carthly lot; she is without counsellors 
except the innate holiness of her heart, and the dictates of her 
keen though untutored understanding ; yet when the hour of 
trial comes, she can obey the commands of both, and draw 
from herself a gonuine nobleness of conduct, which second- 
hand prudence, and woalth, and titles, would but render less 
touching. Her filial affection, her angelic attachment to her 
lover, hor sublime and artless piety, are beautifully contrasted 
with the blevkness of her external circumstances: she appears 
before ux like the “one rose of the wilderness left om its 
stalk,” and we grieve to see it crushed and trodden down so 
rudely, 

The innocence, the enthusiasm, the exalted life and stern 
fate of Louisa and Ferdinand give a powerful charm to this 
tragedy: it is everywhere interspersed with pieces of fine 
eloquence, and scenes which move us by their dignity or 
pathos, We recollect fow passages of a more ering 
nature than the conclusion, where Ferdinand, beguiled by the 
mest diabolical machinations to disbelieve the virtue of his 
mistress, puts himself and her to death by poison. There is 
a gloomy and solemn might in his despair; though over- 
whelmod, he secms invincible: his enemies have blinded and 
imprisoned him in their deceptions; but only that, like Sam- 
son, he may overturn his prison-hogse, and bary himself, and 
all that have wronged him, in its ruins. 

‘The other characters of the play, though in general properly 
sustained, are not sufficiently remarkable to claim much of our 
attention. Wurm, the chief counsellor and agent of the an- 
principled, ealeulating Father, is wicked enough; but there 
is no great singularity in his wickednoss, Ho is little more 
than the dry, cool, and now somowhut vulgar miscreant, the 
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villanous Attorney of modern novels. Kalb also is but a 
worthless subject, and what is worse, but indifferently handled. 
‘He is meant for the feather-brained thing of tags and laces, 
which frequently inhabite courts; but he wants the grace and 
agility proper to the species; he is less a fool than a blockhead, 
less perverted than totally inane. Schiller’s strength lay not 
in comedy, but in omething far higher. The great merit of 
the present work consists in the characters of the hero and 
horoine; and in this respect it ranks at the very head of its 
class. As a tragedy of common life, we know of few rivals to 
it, certainly of no superior. 


The production of three such pieces as the Modders, Fiesco, 
and Kabale und Liebe, already announced to the world that 
another gront and original mind had appeared, from whose 
maturity, when such was the promise of its youth, the highest 
expectations might be formed. These three plays stand re- 
lated to each other in regard to their nature and form, as well 
as date: thoy exhibit the progressive stato of Schiller’s educa- 
tion; show us the fiery onthusiasm of youth, exasperated into 
wildness, astonishing in its movements rather than sublime; 
and the same enthusiaem gradually yielding to tho sway of 
reason, gradually using itself to the constraints preseribed by 
sound judgment and more extensive knowledge. Of the three, 
the Roléers is doubtless the most singular, and likely perhaps 
+o be the most widely popular : but the latter two are of more 
real worth in the eye of taste, and will better beara careful 
anit rigorous study. 

With the appearance of Fieseo and its companion, tho first 
period of Schiller’s literary history may conclude, ‘The stormy 
confasions of his youth were now subsiding; after all his 
aberrations, repulses, and perplexed wanderings, he was at 
length about to reach his true destination, and times of more 
ferenity began to open for him. Two such tragedies as he 
had Intely offered to the world made it easier for his friend 
Dalberg to second his pretensions, Schiller was at last grati- 
fied by the fulfilment of his favorite scheme; in September 
1783, he went to Mannheim, as poet to the theatre, « post of 
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lity and reasonable profit, to the duties of which 
he forthwith addressed himself with all his heart, He was 
not Iong afterwards elected a member of the German Society 
established for literary objocts in Mannheim; and he valued 
the honor, not only ax a testimony of respect from a highly 
estimable quarter, but also a5 a means of uniting him more 
closely with men of kindred pursuita and tempers: and whag 
was more than all, of quieting forever his apprehensions from 
the government at Stuttgurd. Since his arrival at Mannheim, 
one or two suspicious incidents had again alarmed him on this 
head; but being now acknowledged as a subject of the Elector 
Palatine, naturalized by law in his new country, he had noth 
ing more to fear from the Duke of Wiirtemberg. 

Satisfied with his moderate ineome, safe, free, and sure 
rounded by friends that loved and honored him, Schiller now 
looked confidently forward to what all his efforts had been 
asearch and hitherto @ fruitless search for, an undisturbed 
life of intellootual labor. What effect this happy aspect of his 
circumstances must have produced upon him may be easily 
conjectured. ‘Through many years he had been inured to agi- 
tation and distress; now peace and liberty and hope, sweet in 
thomsolves, were sweetor for thoir novelty. For tho first time 
in his life, he saw himself allowed to obey without reluctance 
the ruling bias of his nature; for the first time inclination and 
duty went hand in hand, His activity awoke with renovated 
force in this favorable sceno; long-thwarted, half-forgotten 
projects again kindled into brightness, as the possibility of 
their accomplishment became apparent; Schiller glowed with 
4 generous pride when he felt his faculties at his own disposal, 
and thought of the use he meant to make of them. “ Allany 
conneotions,” he sid, “are now dissolved. ‘The public is now 
all to me, my study, my sovereign, my confidant, To the 
public alone L henceforth belong; before this and no other 
tribanal will T place myself; this alone do I reverence and 
fear. Something majestic hovers before me, as 1 determing 
now to wear no other fetters but the sentence of the world, to 
appeal to no other throne but the soul of man.” 

‘These expressions are extracted from the preface to his 
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Thalia, a periodical work which he undertook in 1784, devoted 
to subjects connected with poetry, and chiefly with the drama, 
In such sentiments we leave him, commencing the arduous 
and perilous, but also glorious and sublime duties of a life 
consecrated to the discovery of truth, and the creation of 
intellectual beauty. He was now exolusively what is called 
a Man of Letters, for the rest of his days, 
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FROM SCHILLER'S SETTLEMENT AT MANNHEIM TO 
HIS SETTLEMENT AT JENA. 


1783-1700. 


Tr to know wisdom were to practise it; If fame brought tras 
dignity and peace of mind; or happiness consisted in nouriah- 
ing the intellect with its appropriate food, and surrounding 
the imagination with ideal beauty, a literary life would be the 
most enviable which the lob of this world affords. Bat the 
truth is far otherwise. The Man of Letters has no immutable, 
allconquering volition, moro than othor mon; to undorstand 
and to perform are two very different things with him as with 
every one. His fame sarely exerts a favorable influence on 
his dignity of character, and never on his peace of mind: its 
glitter is external, for tho eyes of others; within, it is but the 
aliment of unrest, the oil east upon the ever-gnawing fire of 
ambition, quickening into fresh vehemence the blaze which it 
stills for a moment. Moreover, this Man of Letters is not 
wholly made of spirit, but of clay and spirit mixed: his think- 
ing faculties may be nobly trained and exercised, but be must 
have affections as well as thoughts to make him happy, and 
food and raiment must be given him or he dics, Far from 
being the mos. enviable, his way of life is perhaps, among 
the many modes by which an ardent mind endeavors to ex- 
press its activity, the mout thickly besct with suffering and 
degradation. Look at the biography of authors! Except the 

«Newgate Calendar, it is the most sickening chapter in the 
history of man. Tho calamities of these people are a fertile 
topic; and too often their faults and vioos have kept pace 
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with their calamities. Nor is it difficult to see how this has 
happened. ‘Talent of any sort fs gonorally accompanied with 
a pecullar fineness of sensibility; of genius this is the most 
essential constituent; and life in any shape has sorrows enough 
for hearts so formed. ‘The employments of literature sharpen 
this natural tendency; the vexations that accompany them 
frequently exasperate it into morbid soreness. The cares aud 
toils of literature are the business of life; its delights are too 
ethereal and too transient to furnish that perennial flow of 
satisfaction, coarse but plenteous and substantial, of which 
happiness in this world of ours is made, The most finished ef- 
forts of the mind give it little pleasure, frequently they give it 
pain ; for men’s aims are ever far beyond their strength. And 
the outward recomponse of these undertakings, the distinction 
they confer, is of still smaller value; the desire for it is in- 
eatiable even when successful; and when baflled, it issues 
in jealousy and envy, and every pitiful and painful feeling. 
So keen a temperament with so little to restrain or satisfy, so 
much to distress or tempt it, produces contradictions which 
few are adequate to reconcile, Hence the unhappinoss of 
literary men, hence their faults and follies, 

‘Thus literature is apt to form a dangerous and discontenting 
occupation even for the amateur. But for him whose rank an? 
worldly comforts depend on it, who does not live to write, but 
writes to live, ita difficulties and perils are fearfully increased, 
Fow spectacles are more afflicting than that of such a man, so 
gifted and so fated, so jostled and tosged to and froin the rude 
bustle of life, the buffetings of which he is so little fitted to 
endure. Cherishing, it may be, the Ioftiest: thoughts, and 
clogged with the meanest wants; of pure and holy purposes, 
yet over driven from the straight path by the pressure of no- 
ceasity, or the impulse of passion; thirsting for glory, and 
frequently in want of daily bread; hovering between the em- 
pyrean of his fancy and the squalid desert of reality ; cramped 
and foiled in hie most strenuous exertions ; dissatisfied with 
his best performances, disgusted with his fortune, this Man of 
Lotters too often spends his weary days in conflicts with ob- 
Bours misery : harassed, chagrined, debased, or maddened ; the 
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victim at once of tragedy and farce; the last forlorn outpost 
in the war of Mind against Matter. Many are the noble souls 
that have perished bitterly, with their tasks unfinished, under 
these corroding woes! Some in utter famine, like Otway; 
some in dark insanity, like Cowper and Collins; some, like 
Chatterton, have sought out a more stern quietin, and turning 
their indignant steps away from a world which refused them 
welcome, have taken refuge in that strong Fortress, where 
poverty and cold neglect, and the thousand natural shocks 
which flesh is heir to, could not reach them any more. 

Yet among these men are to be found the brightest speci- 
mens and the chief benefactors of mankind! It is they that 
keep awake the finer parts of our souls; that give us better 
aims than power or pleasure, and withstand the total sover- 
cignty of Mammon in this earth, They are the vanguard in 
the march of mind; the intellectual Backwoodsmen, reclaim- 
ing from the idle wilderness new territories for the thought 
and the sctivity of their happier brethren. Pity that fron all 
their conquests, so rich in benefit to others, themselves should 
reap so little! But it is vain tomurmur. They are volunteers 
ii this cause; they weighed the charms of itagainst the perils : 
aad they must abide the results of their decision, as all must. 
‘Tho hardships of the course they follow are formidable, but 
not all inevitable; and to such as pursue it rightly, it in not 
Without its great rewards. If an author's life is more agitated 
eed more painfal than that of others, it may also bo made 
thure spirit-stirring and exalted : fortune may render him un- 
Lappy ; it is only himself that can make him despicable. The 
Listory of genins has, in fact, its bright side as well as its 
dark. And if it is distressing to survey the misery, and what 
lx worse, the debasomont of so many gifted men, it is doubly 
cheering on the other hand to reflect on the few, who, amid 
the temptations and sorrows to which life in all its provinces 
ail most in theirs is liable, have travelled through it in calm 
and virtuous majesty, and are now hallowed in our memories, 
Not less for their conduct than their writings, Such men are 
the Hower of this lower world: to such alone can tho epithet 
Bf great be applied with its trao emphasis. Thore is a com 
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gruity in their proceedings which one loves to contemplate: 
“he who would write heroic poems, should make his whole 
life a heroic poem.” 

So thought our Milton; and, what was more difficult, he 
meted sc. To Milton, the moral king of anthors, a heroic mul- 
titnde, out of many ages and countries, might be joined; a 
“cloud of witnesses,” that encompass the true literary man 
throughout his pilgrimage, inspiring him to lofty emulation, 
cheering his solitary thoughts with hope, teaching him to 
struggle, to endure, to conquer difficulties, or, in failure and 
heavy sullerings, to 


ae: nem th’ obdured reas 
With stubborn patience ns with triple stool.” 

‘To this august series, in his own degree, the namo of Schiller 

may be added. 

Schiller lived in more peaceful times than Milton; his his. 
tory is less distinguished by obstacles surmounted, or sacrifices 
made to principle; yet he had his share of trials to encounter ; 
and the admirers of his writinge need not feel ashamod of 
the way in which he bore it. One virtue, the parent of many 
others, and the most essential of any, in his circumstances, he 
possessed in a supreme degree; he was devoted with ontixo 
and unchanging ardor to the cause he had embarked in. The 
extent of his natural endowments might have served, with a 
less eager character, as an excuse for long periods of indolenco, 
broken only by fits of casual exertion: with him it was but a 
new incitement to improve and develop them. The Tdeal Man 
that lay within him, the image of himself as he should be, was 
formed upon a strict and curious standard; and to reach this 
constantly approached and constantly receding emblem of per- 
fection, was the unwearied effort of his life. This crowning 
Principle of conduct, never ceasing to inspire his energetic 
mind, introduced a consistency into his actions, a frm coke 
renee into his character, which tho changefal condition of his 
history rendered of peculiar importance. Tis resources, his 
place of residence, his associates, his worldly prospects, might 
vary os they pleased; this purpose did not vary; it was over 
Present with him to nerve every better faculty of his head and 
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heart, to invest the chequered vielssitudes of his fortune with 
a dignity derived from himeclf. The zeal of his natu over- 
came the temptations to that loitering and indecision, that 
fluctuation between sloth and consuming toll, that infirmity of 
resolution, with all its tormenting and enfeebling consequences, 
to which a literiry man, working as he docs ata solitary task, 
uncalled for by any pressing tangible demand, and to be recom- 

hy distant and dubious advantage, is especially exposed. 
Unity of aim, aided by ordinary vigor of character, will gen- 
erally insure perseverance; a quality not ranked among the 
caniinal virtues, bot as essential as any of them to the proper 
conduct of life. Nine-tenths of the miseries and vices of man- 
Kind proceed from idlenoss : with men of quick minds, to whom 
it is especially pernicions, this habit is commonly the fruit of 
many disappointments and schemes oft baffled; and men fail 
in their schemes not so mach from the want of strength as 
from the illdirection of it, The weakest living creature, by 
concentrating his powers on a single object, can accomplish 
something: the strofigest, hy dispersing his over many, may 
fail to accomplish anything. The drop, by continual falling, 
boros its passage through the hardest rock; the hasty torrent 
rushes over it with hideons uproar, and leaves no truce behind, 
Few men have applied more steadfastly to the business of 
their life, or bean more resolutely diligent than Schiller. 

‘Tho profeasion of theatrical poct was, in his present cireum: 
stances, particularly favorable to the maintenance of this whole- 
some state of mind. In the fulfilment of its duties, while he 
gratified his own dearest predilections, he was likewise warmly 
seconded by the prevailing taste of the public, ‘The interest 
excited by the stage, and the importance attarbnd to every- 
thing connected with it, are greater in Germany than in any 
other part of Europe, not excepting France, or even Paris. 
Nor, ax in Paris, ix the stage in German towns considered 
merely as a mental recreation, an elegant and pleasant mode 
of filling up the vacancy of tadious erenings - in Germany, it 
has the advantage of being comparatively new ; and its exhi- 
Ditions are directed to a class of minds attuned to a far higher 
pitch of fecling. The Germans are accused of a proncnoss to 
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amplify and systematize, ta admire with excess, and to find, 
in whatever calls forth their applause, an epitome of a thon. 
sand excellencies, which no one else can discover in it. Their 
discussions on the theatre do certainly give color to this 


‘more disproportionate 
stage, and the quantity of Gosia investigation they devote 
to its concerns. 

With us, the question about the moral tendency of theatri- 
cal amusements is now very generally consigned to the medi- 
tation of debating clube, and speculative societies of young 
‘men under age; with oar neighbors it is a weighty subject of 
inguiry for minds of alraost the highest order. With us, tho 
stage is considered as a harmless pastime, wholesome because 
it occupies the man by occupying his mental, not his sensual 
faculties; one of the many departments of fictitious represen- 
tation; perhaps the most exciting, but also the most transitory ; 
sometimes hurtful, generally beneficial, just as the rest am; 
entitled to.no peculiar regard, and far inferior in its effect to 

others which have no special apparatus for their appli- 
cation. The Germans, on the contrary, talk of it as of some 
new organ for refining the hearts and minds of wen; a sort of 
lay pulpit, the worthy ally of the snered ono, and perhaps even 
better fitted to exalt some of our nobler feelings; because its 
objects ary much more varied, and because it speaks to ux 
through many. avenues, addressing tho eye by its pomp and 
decorations, tho oar by its harmonios, and the heart and imag- 
ination by its poctioal embellishments, and heroic sets and 
sentiments. Influences stil] more mysterious are hinted at, if 
not direetly announced. An idea seems to lurk obscurely at 
the bottorn of certain of their abstruse and elaborate specala- 
tions, as if the stage were destined to replace some of thase 
sublime illusions which the progress of reason is faet driving 
from the earth; a4 if its pageantry, and allegories, and figura- 
tive shadowing-forth of things, might supply men’s nature with 
souch of that quickening nourishment which we once derived 
from the superstitions and mythologies of darker ages. View- 
ing the matter in this light, thay proceed in the management 
14,14—Vol, 9 
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of it with all duc carnestness. Honce their minute and pain- 
ful investigations of the origin of dramatic emotion, of its 
various kinds and degrees; their subdivisions of romantic and 
heroic and romantico-heroic, and the other endless jargon that 
encumbers their critical writings. The zeal of the people cor- 
responds with that of their instructors. The want of more 
important public interests naturally contributes still farther 
to the prominence of this, the discussion of which is not for- 
bidden, or sure to be without effect. Literature attracts nearly 
all the powerful thought that circulates tn Germany; and the 
theatre is the great nucleus of German literature. 

Tt was to be expected that Schiller would participate in a 
fooling 90 universal, and so accordant with his own wishes and 
prospects. ‘The theatre of Mannheim was at that period one of 
the best in Germany; he felt proud of the share which he had 
in conducting it, and exerted himself with his usual alacrity 
in promoting its various objects. Connected with the duties 
of his office, was the more personal duty of improving his own 
faoultics, and extending his knowledge of the art which he 
had engaged to cultivate. He read much, and studied more. 
The perusal of Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, and the other 
French classics, could not be without advantage to one whose 
exuberance of power, and defect of taste, were the only faults 
he had ever been reproached with; and the sounder ideas thus 
acquired, he was constantly busy in exemplifying by attempts 
of hia own, His projected translations from Shakspeare and 
the French were postponed for the present: indeed, exeept in 
the instance of Macbeth, they were nover finished: his Con- 
redin von Schwaben, and a second part of the Folders, were 
likewise abandoued: but a number of minor undertakings 
sufficiently evinved his diligence: and Don Carlos, which he 
had now seriously commenced, was occupying all bis postical 
facultios, 

Another matter he had mach at heart was the setting forth 
of a periodical work, devoted to the conderns of the stage. In 
this enterprise, Schiller had expected the patronage and 0 
operation of the German Society, of which he was a member, 
It did not strike him that any other motive than a genuine 
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Jove of art, and zeal for its advancement, could have induced 
‘men to join such 2 body. But the 2eal of the German Society 
owas more according to knowledge than that of their new nuso- 
ciate: they listened with approving ear to his vivid represen- 
tations, and widespreading projects, bat declined taking any 
part in the execution of them. Dalberg alone seemod willing 
to support him, Mortifed, but not disheartened by. their 
coldness, Schiller rockoned up his means of succeeding with- 
out them. The plan of bis work was contracted within 
narrower limits; he determined to commence it on his own 
resources. After much delay, the first number of the Rei 
nische Thalia, enriclod by three acts of Don Curlos, appeared 
in 1785. It was continued, with one short interruption, till 
4794 ‘The main purpose of the work being the furtherance of 
dramatic art, and the extension and improvement of the public 
taste for such entertainments, its chief contents are easy to be 
guessed at; theatrical criticisms, esssya on the nature of the 
stage, its history in various countries, its moral and intelleo- 
tual effects, and the best methods of producing them. A part 
of the pnblication was open to poetry and miscellancous 
dizeussion. 

Meditating so many subjects so assiduously, Schiller knew 
mot what it was to be unemployed. Yet the task of com- 
posing dramatic varictics, of training playors, and deliberating 

. inthe theatrical senate, or even of expressing philosophically 
‘his opinions on these points, could uot wholly occupy sucha 
imind as his. There were times when, notwithstanding his 
own prior habite,and all the vauating of dramaturgists, he 
felt that their scenic glories were but an empty show, a lying 
refuge, where there was no abiding rest for the soul. His 
eager spirit turned away from their paltry world of paste 
‘hoartl, to dwell among the deep and serious interests of the 
living world of:men. The Thalia, besides its dramutic specu- 
dations and performances, contains several of bis poems, which 
ndicate that his attention, though officially directed else 
whither, was alive to all the common concerns of hamanity; 
that he looked on life mot more as a writer than as a man. 
The Latirr, whom he celebrates, was not a vision of the mind; 
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bat a living fair one, whom he saw daily, and loved in the 


things. 
While improving in the art of poetry, in the capability of 
uttering his thoughts in the form best adapted to express 
them, he was likewise improving in the more valuable art of 
thought itself; and applying it not only to the business of the 
imagination, but also to those profound and solemn inquiries, 
which every reasonable mortal is called to engage with. 

In particular, the Philosophische Briafe, written sbout this 
period, exhibits Schiller in a now, and to us more interesting 
point of view. Julius and Raphael are the emblems of his 
own fears and his own hopes; their Philosophio Letters une 
fold to us many a gloomy conflict that had passed in the 
secret chambers of their author's soul. Sceptical doubts on 
the most important of all subjects wero natural to such an 
understanding as Schiller's; but his heart was not of a temper 
to rest satiefied with doubts; or todraw a sorry compensation 
for them from the pride of superior acuteness, or the vulgar 
pleasure of producing an effect on others by assailing their 
dearest and holiest persuasions, With him the question about 
the essence of our being was not a subject for ehallow specala- 
tion, charitably namod scientific; still less for vain jangling 
and polemical victories: it was a fearful mystery, which it . 
concerned all the deepest sympathies and most sublime an- 
ticipations of his mind to havo explained. It is no idle 
curiosity, but the shuddering voice of nature that asks: “If 
our happiness depend on the harmonious play of the sen- 
sorium; if our conviction may waver with the beating of the 
palso?"” What Schiller’s ultimate opinions on these points 
were, we are nowhere specially informed. That his heart 
was orthodox, that the whole universe was for him a temple, 
in which he offered up the continual sacrifice of devout adora- 
tion, his works and life bear noble testimony; yot, here and 
there, his fairest visions seem ax if suddenly sicklied over 
with a pale east of doubt; a withering shadow seems to Alt 
‘across his soul, aud chill it in his loftiost moods. The dark 
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a 
eondition of the man who longs to believe and longs in vain, 
‘he can represent with a verisimilitude and touching beauty, 
which shows it to have been familiar to himself. Apart from 
their ingenuity, there is a certain severe pathos in some of 
these passages, which affects us with a peculiar emotion, The 
hero of another work is made to express himself in these 
terms: — 

“What went before and what will follow me, I regard as 
two black impenetrable curtains, which hang down st the two 
‘extremities of human life, and which no living man has yet 
drawn aside, Many hundreds of generations have already 
stood before them with their torshes, guessing anxiously what 
lies behind. On the curtain of Futurity, many see their own 
shadows, the forms of their passions enlarged and put in 
motion; they shrink in terror at this image of themselves. 
‘Poets, philosophers, and founders of states, have painted this 
eartain with their dreams, more smiling or more dark, as the 
sky above them was cheerful or gloomy; and their pictures 
deceive the cye when viewed froma distance, Many jugglers 
too make profit of this our universal curiosity : by their strange 
mummeries, they have set the outstretehed fancy in amaze. 
ment. A deep silence reigns behind this curtain; no one once 
owithin it will answer those he has left without; all you can 
hear is a hollow echo of your question, as if yon shonted into 
achasm. To the other side of this curtain we are all bound ; 
men grasp hold of it as they pass, trembling, uncertam who 
may stand within it to receive them, guid sit id guod tantum 
morituri vident. Some unbelieving people there have been, 
who have asserted that this curtain did but make a mockery 
of men, and that nothing could be seen bocause nothing was 
behind it: but to convince these poople, tho rost have soized 
them, and hastily pushed them in”? 

The Philosophic Letters paint the struggles of an ardent, 
enthusiastic, inquisitive spirit to deliver iteolf from the har- 
‘absing uncertainties, to ponctrate the dread obscurity, which 
overhangs the lot of man. The first faint scruples of the 
Doubter are settled by the maxim: “Believe nothing but 

1 Der Geinerssher, Schillers Werke, B. iv. p. 350. 
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thy own reason; there is nothing holier than truth.” Bub 
Reason, employed fn such an inquiry, can do but half the 
work: she is ike the Conjaror that has pronounced the spell 
of invocation, but has forgot the counter-word; spectres and 
shadowy forms come crowding at his summons; in endless 
multitudes thoy press and hover round his magic cirele, and 
the terrorstruck Blackartist eannot lay them. Julius finds 
that on rejecting the primary dictates of feoling, the system 
‘of dogmatical belief, ho is driven to the system of materialism. 
Recoiling in horror from this dead and cheerless creed, he toils 
and wanders in the lnbyrinths of pantheism, seeking comfort 
and rest, but finding none; till, bafled and tired, and sick at 
heart, he seoms inclined, as far as we can jndgo, to renounce 
the dreary problem altogether, to shat the eyes of his too keen 
understanding, and take refuge under the shade of Revelation. 
The anxieties and errors of Julius are described in glowing 
terms; his intellectual subtleties are mingled with the elo- 
quence of intense feeling The answers of his friend are in a 
similar style; intended not more to convince than to persuade, 
The whole work is full of passion as well as acuteness; the 
impress of a philosophic and poetic mind striving with all its 
vast energies to make its poetry and its philosophy agree. 
Considered as exhibiting the state of Schiller's thoughts at 
this period, it possceses a peculiar interest, In other respects 
there is little in it to allure us. Tt ik short and incomplete; 
there is little originality in the opinions it expresses, and none 
in the form of its composition, As an argument on either 
tide, it is too rhetorical to be of mach weight ; it abandons the 
inquiry when its difficulties and its value’are becoming 
greatest, and breaks off abruptly without arriving at any con- 
clusion, Schiller has surveyed the dark Serbonian bog of 
Infidelity = but he has made no causeway through it: the 
Philosophie Letters are a fragment. 

Amid employments so varied, with health, and freedom from 
the coarser hardships of life, Schiller’s feelings might be 
earnest, but could searcoly be unhappy. His mild and amiable 
manners, united to such goodness of heart, and such height 
of accomplishment, endeared him to all classes of society in 
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‘Mannheim ; Dalberg was still his warm friend; Schwann and 
‘Laura he conversed with daily. His genins was fast enlarging 
‘its empire, and fast acquiring more complete command of it; 
‘he was loved and admired, rich in the enjoyment of present 
activity and fame, and richer in the hope of what was coming. 
‘¥et in proportion as his faculties and his prospects expanded, 
he began to view his actual situation with less and less con- 
tentment. Fora season after his arrival, it was natural that 
‘Mannheim should appear to him us land does to the ship 
owrocked mariner, full of gladness and beauty, merely because 
itis land. Tt was equally natural that, after a time, this senti- 
ment should abate and pass away; that his place of refuge 
should sppear but as other places, only with its difficulties and 
discomforts aggravated by their nearness. His revenue was 
inconsiderable here, and dependent upon accidents for its eon- 
tinuance; a share in directing the concerns of a provincial 
theatre, a task not without its irritations, was little adequate 
to satisfy the wishes of a mind like his. Schiller longed for 
‘a wider sphere of action; tho world was all before him; he 
Jamented that he should still be lingering on the mere out- 
skirts of its business; that he should waste so much time and 
effort in contending with tho irascible vanity of players, or 
watching the ebbs and flows of public taste ; in resisting small 
grievances, and realizing a small result. He determined upon 
leaving Mannheim. If destitute of other holds, his prudence 
might still have taught him to smother this unrest, the never- 
failing inmate of every homan breast, and patiently continue 
where he was: but various resources remained to him, and 
various hopes invited him from other quarters. Tho produce 
of his Works, or even the exercise of his profession, would 
Insure him a competence anywhere; the former had ulready 
gained him distinction and good-will in every part of Germany. 
‘Tho first number of his Thalia had arrived at the court of 
‘Hessen-Darmstadt while the Duke of Saohsen-Woimar hap- 
pened to be there: the perusal of the first acts of Don Car 
dos had introduced the anthor to that enlightened prince, 
who oxpreased his satisfaction and respect by transmitting 
him the title of Counsellor. A less splendid but not less 
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truthful or pleasing testimonial bad lately reached him from 
Tei 

peepee writes, “I met with a very flattering 
oud agrecuble surprise. There came to me, out of Leipzig, 
from unknown hands, four parcels, and as many loteers, written 
with the highost enthusiasm towards me, and overflowing with 
portical devotion. They were acoompanied by four miniature 
portraits, two of which are of very beautiful young ladies, and 
by a pocket-book sewed in the finest taste, Such a present, 
from people who can have no interest in it, but to let me know 
that they wish me well, and thank me for some cheerful hours, 
1 prize cxtremely; the loudest applause of the world could 
scarcely have flattered me so agreeably.” 

Perlups this incident, trifling as it was, might not be with 
out effect in deciding the choice of his future residence, Leip- 
zig bad the more substantial charm of being a centro of activity 
and commeroe of all sorts, that of literature not excepted ; and 
it contained some more effectual friends of ‘Schiller than thes 
Aijs unseen admirers. He resolved on going thither. His 
wishes and intentions are minutely detailed to Huber, his 
chief intimate at Leipzig, in a letter written shortly before 
his removal. We translase it for the hints it gives us of Schil- 
Tee's tastes and habits at that period of his history. 


“This, then, is probably the last letter I shall write to you 
from Mannheim. ‘he time from the fifteenth of March has 
bang upon my hands, like a trial for life; and, thank Heaven! 
Tam now ton whole days nearer you. And now, my good 
frigod, a8 you have already consented to take my entire confi- 
deace upon your shoulders, allow me the pleasure of leading 
you into tho interior of my domestic wishes. 

“In my new establishment at Leipzig, purpose toaroid one 
error, which has plagued mea great deal bere in Mannheim. 
At is this: No longer to conduct my own housekeeping, and. 
also v0 longer to live alone. Tho former is not by any means 
2 besinoss Dexoel in. It coats me less to execute a whole con- 
apiracy, in five acta, than to settle my domestic arrangements 
for « week; aad poetry, you yourself know, is but a dangerous 








assistant in ealeulations of economy. My mind is drawn dif- 
fereut ways; I fall headlong out of my ideal world, if a holed 
stocking remind me of the real world. 

“As to the other point, I require for my private happiness 
to have a te warm friend that would be ever at my hand, 
like my better angel; to whom I could communicate my nas 
cont ideas in the very act of concsiving them, not needing to 
transmit them, as at present, by. letters or long visits, Nay, 
when this friend of mine lives beyond the four corners of my 
house, the trifling circumstance, that in order to reach him I 
must cross the street, dress myself, und so forth, will of itsolf 
destroy the enjoyment of the moment, and the train of my 
thoughts is torn in pieces before I see him. 

“Observe you; my good fellow, these are petty matters; but 
petty matters often bear the weightiest result in the manage 
ment of life. I know myself better than perhaps a thousand 
mothers’ sous know themselves; I understand how much, and 
frequently how little, I require to be completely happy. ‘The 

ion therefore is: Can I get this wish of my heart fulfilled 
in Leipzig ? 

“If it were possible that I could make a lodgment with 
you, all my cares on that head would be removed. Lam no 
bad neighbor, as perhaps you imagine; I have pliancy enough 
to suit myself to anothor, and here and there withal a certain 
knack, as Yorick says, at helping to make him merrier and 
better. Wailing this, if you could find me any person that 
would undertake my small economy, everything would still be 
well. 

“1 want nothing but a bedroom, which might also be my 
working room ; and another chamber for receiving visits. The 
housegear necessary for me area good chest of drawers, a 
desk, a bed and sofa, a table, and a few chairs. With these 
conveniences, my accommodation wero sufficiently provided 
for. 
“T cannot live on the ground-floor, nor close by the ridge- 
tile; also my windows positively must not look into the 
churchyard. I love men, and therefore like their bustle. 
If I caanot so arrange it that we (meaning the giintuple 
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eliiance’) shall mess together, I would engage at the toile 
déte of the inn; for 1 had rather fast than ent without oom- 
pany, large, or else particularly good. 

“ write all thin to you, my dearest friend, to forewarn 
‘you of my silly tastes; and, at all events, that I may putit 
in your power to take some preparatory steps, in ono place or 
another, for my settlement. My demands are, in truth, con- 
foundedly naive, but your goodness has spoiled me. 

“The first part of the Thalia must already be in your pos 
session; the doom of Carlos will ere now be pronounced. Yet 
T will take it from you orally. Had we five not been nc- 
quainted, who knows but we might bave become so on occasion 
of this very Carlen?” 

Schiller went accordingly to Leipzig; thoagh whether Huber 
received him, or he found bis humble necessaries elsewhere, 
we have not Iearacd. He arrived in the end of March, 1785, 
after cightoon monthe’ residence at Mannheim. Tho reception 
he met with, his amusements, occupations, and prospects are 
described in a letter to the Kammerrath Schwann, = book- 
acller at Mannheim, alluded to above. Except Dalberg, 
Schwann had been his earliest friend; he was now endeared 
to him by subsequent familiarity, not of lettors and writing, 
But of daily intercourse; and what was more than all, by the 
elroumstance that Laure was his daughter, ‘The letter, it will 
be seen, was written with a weightier object than the pleasure 
of describing Leipzig: it is dated 2th April, 1785. 

“You have an indubitable right to be angry at my long 
filence; yet I know your goodness too well to be im doubt 
that you will pardon me. 

“When a man, anskilled as I am in the busy world, visits 
Leipzig for tho first time, during the Fair, it is, if not ex 
qusable, at least intelligible, that among the multitude of 
strange things running through his head, bo should for a few 
days lose recollection of himself. Such, my dearest friend, 
has till to-day been nearly my case; and even now I have to 
seal from many avocations the pleasing moments which, is 
‘idea, I mean to spend with you nt Mannheim. 

4 Who the cuber threo wero is nowhere particclariy menticond 
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“Oar journey hither, of which Herr Gut will give you a 
circumstantial doscription, was the most dismal you can well 
imagine ; Bog, Snow and Rain were the three wicked foes that 
by turns assailed us; and though wo usod an additional pair 
of horses all the way from Vach, yet our travelling, which 
should have onded on Friday, was spun out till Sunday. It is 
universally maintained that the Fair has visibly suffered by 
the shocking state of the roads; at all events, even in my eyes, 
the crowd of sellers and buyers is far dencath the descrip- 
tion I used to get of it in the Empire. 

“Tn the very first week of my residence here, 1 made inn 
merable new acquaintances; among whom, Weisse, Oeser, 
Hiller, Zollikofer, Professor Huber, Jiinger, the famous actor 
Reinike, a few merchants’ families of the place, and some Bers 
lin people, are the most interesting. During Fair-vime, as you 
know well, a person cannot get the full enjoyment of any 
ono; our attention to the individual is dissipated in the noisy 
multitude, 

“My most pleasant recreation hitherto has been to visit 
Richter’s coffée-house, where I constantly find half the world 
of Leipzig assembled, and extend my acquaintance with for 
eigners and nati 

“From various quarters T have had some alluring invita. 
tions to Berlin and Dresden; which it willbe difficult for 
me to withstand. It is quite a peculiar case, my friend, to 
have a literary name, The few men of worth and considera 
tion who offer you their intimacy on that soore, and whose 
regard is really worth coveting, aro too disagreeably counter- 
weighed by tho baleful swarm of creatures who keep hum- 
ming round you, like so many flesh-flies; gape at you as if 
you were a monster, and condescend moreover, on the strength 
of ono or two blotted shects, to present themselves as col- 
leagues. Many people cannot understand how a man that 
wrote the Hobbers should look like another son of Adam. 
Blose-cut hair, at the very least, and postilion’s boots, and a 
hunter's whip, were expoctod. 

“Many families are fm the habit here of spending the sum. 
mer in some of the adjacent villages; and so enjoying the 
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pleasures of the country. Imean to puss a few months in 
Gohlis, which lies only a quarter of a league from Leipzig, 
with a very pleasant walk leading to it, through the Rosen- 
thal. Here I purpose being very diligent, working at Carles 
aml the Thalia ; that so, which perhaps will please you more 
than anything, I may gradually and silently return to my 
medical profession, I long impatiently for that epoch of my 
life, when my prospects may be settled and determined, when 


I may follow my darling pursuits merely for my own pleasure. 
At one time I studied medicine con amore; could I not de it 
now with still greater koontien ? 


all your doubts about my steadfastness, I have yet kept secrnt. 
Now or never 1 must speak it ont. Distance alone gives me 
courage to express the wish of my heart. ‘Frequently enongh, 
when I used to bave the happiness of being near you, has this 
confersion hovered on my tongue; but my confidence always 
forsook me, when I tried to utter it. My best friend! Your 
goodness, your affection, your generosity of heart, have en 
‘couraged me in a hope which I can justify by nothing but the 
friendship and respect you have always shown me. My free, 
unconstrained access to your house afforded me the opportune 
ity of intimate acquaintance with your amiable daughter; 
and the frank, kind treatment with which beth you and she 
honored me, tempted my heart to entertain the bold wish of 
Becoming your son, My prospects have hitherto been dim and 
vague; they now begin to alter in my favor, Iwill strive with 
more continuous vigor when the goal is clear; do you decide 
whether I can reach it, when the dearest wish of my heart 
supports my zeal. 

“Yet two short years and my whole fortune will be deber- 
mined. I feel how much I nak, how boldly, and with how 
little right Task it. A yenr is past since this thought took 
possession of my soul; but my esteem for you and your ex» 
cellent daughter was too high to allow room for a wish, which 
at that time I could found on no solid basis. I made it a duty 
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with myself to visit your house less frequently, and to dissi 
aa eee a 
me. 


“The Duke of Weimar was the first person to whom I dis 
closed myself, His anticipating goodness, and the declaration 
that be took an interest in my happiness, induced me to con- 
fess that this happiness depended on & union with your noblis 
daughter; and he expressed his satisfaction at my choice. I 
have reason to hope that he will do moro, should it come to 
the point of completing my happiness by this union. 

“J shall add nothing farther: I know well that hundreds 
of others might afford your daughter a more splendid fate 
than I at this moment can promise her; but that any other 
heart can be more worthy of her, I venture to deny. Your 
decision, which I look for with impatience and fearful ex- 
pectation, will detormime whother I may venture to write im 
person to your daughter, Fare you woll, forever loved by — 
four — 

“ Pareprica Scnecer.” 


Concerning this proposal, we have no farther information 
to communicate; except that tho parties did not marry, and 
id not cease being friends That Schiller obtained the per- 
anission he coneludes with requesting, appears from other 
swurees. Three years afterwards, in writing to the same 
Jerson, he alludes emphatically to his eldest daughter; and 
what is more ominous, apologizes for his silence to her. 
Schiller’s situation at this period was such as to preclude 
the idea of present marriage; perhaps, in the prospect of it, 
Laure and he commenced corresponding; and before the 
wished-for change of fortune had arrived, both of them, 
attracted to other objects, had lost one another in the vor- 
tex of life, and consod to rogard their finding one another as 
desirable. 

Shiller's medical project, tike many which he formed, never 
came to any issue. In moments of anxiety, amid the fluctu 
ations of his lot, the thought of this profeasion floated through 
‘his mind, as of a distant stronghold, to which, in time of neod, 
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‘he might retire. But literature was too intimately interwoven 
with his dispositions and his habits to be seriously interfered 
with; it was only at brief intervals that the pleasure of 
"pursuing it exclusively seemed over-balanced by its inconven- 
jences. He needed a more certain income than poctry could 
yield him; bot he wished to derive it from some pursuit less 
alien to his darling study. Medicine he never practised after 
leaving Stuttgard. 

In the mean time, whatover he might afterwards rosolve 
on, he determined to complete his Carlos, the half of which, 
composed a considerable time before, had lately been running 
the gauntlet of criticism in the Thalia. With this for his 
chief occupation, Gohlis or Leipzig for his rosidenco, and a 
circle of chosen friends for his entertainment, Schiller's days 
went happily along. His Lied an dis Freude (Song to Joy), 
one of his most spirited and beautiful lyrical productions, 
was composed here: it bespeaks a mind impetuous even 
in its gladuess, and overflowing with warm and earnest 


ns. 

But the love of change is grounded on the difference be- 
tween anticipation and reality, and dwells with man till the 
age when habit becomes stronger than desire, or anticipation 
ceases to be hope. Sehiller did not find that his establish 
mont at Leipzig, though pleasant while it lasted, would real- 
ize his ulterior views: he yielded to some of his “alluring 
invitations,” and went to Dresden in the end of summer. 
Dresden contained many persons who admired him, more 
who admired his fame, and a few who loved himself. Among 
the latter, the Appellationsrath Kérner deserves especial men- 
tion.* Schiller found a true friend in Korner, and made his 
house a home. He parted his time betwoon Dresden and 
léschwitz, pear it, where that gentleman resided: it was 
here that Don Carlos, the printing of which was meanwhile 


+ Wielaod's rather as and pot too judicious ail it may be seen 






, prefixed to the aeet and Tubingen edition of 
Behiller’s works, ts by this Korner, ‘The ‘Theodor Kornor, whose Lyré and 
‘Sworit because afterwards famous, was bis gon, 
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proceeding ab Leipzig, received its completion and last cor 
rections? It was published in 1786. 


by his father, of which happily our European annals furnish 
‘but another example, is among the most tragical that can be 
figured; the character of that youth, the intermixture of 
bigotry and jealousy, and love, with the other strong passions, 
which brought on his fate, afford a combination of cireum- 
stances, affecting in themselves, and well calculated for the 
“a= ther anid Accordingly they hare not 
been neglected: Carlos has often been the theme of poets; 
particularly since the time when his history, recorded by the 
Abbé St. Réal, was exposed in more brilliant colors to the in- 
spection of every writer, and almost of every reader, 
‘The Abbé St. Réal was a dexterous artist in that half-illicit 
Species af composition, the historic novel: im the course of bis 
' In vol. x. of the Vienna edition of Schiller aro soms ludicrous verses, 
almost hits sole attempt ix the way of drollery, bearing a title equivalnat to 
this: “To the Right Monoratie cho Bonrd of Washers, the most humble 
Memortal of 8 downcast Traglie Jost, at Lischwits;" of which Dooring 
giver the following account. “Tho first port of Don Carlos boing already 
printed, by Gischen, in Telpalg, the poot, promsed for the romainder, felt hin 
elt obliged to wtay behind from an excursion which the Korner family werw 
making, in'& fine anteon day, Unlackily, the lady of the house, thinking 
Schiller wns to go along with thom, hf locked all her cupboards and the 
cellar, Schiller found himself without meat or drink, or even wood for fuel; 
will farther exarperated by ghe dabbling of some washor-maids beneath hi 
‘winilow, he produced those lines." Tho poem is of the kind which eaunot be 
Seenalited ; the firee throw stanzas are a follows :— 
“Io Wischo kiatacht vor meiner Thi, 
Bs puarrt dio Kichensate, 
‘Uod ich, rmich fubre dae Piagelthier 
Zu Konig Fiips Toto 
“Ich ofle durch die Gatterto 
‘Mit schnollem Schritt, telausche 


‘Dore die Priswesste Tools 
Im ellison Licbearsusche, 


Schon ruft das sehOoe Welb Tatumpht 


‘Behon hi’ joh— Tod und Holtet 
Was hor’ oh ~ eloen namen Strampe 


. ‘Goworton tr die Welle” 
es os 
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he lighted on these fnoideuts; and, by filling up 
to his fancy, what historians had only sketched to 


iy 
| 
i 
dade 


I 


by all the symmetry, the sparkling graces, the vigor. 
and keen thought, which characterize his other 
French Sallust, as his countrymen have named 
of use to many dramatists. His Conjuraison 
farnished Otway with the outline of his best 
has more than once appeared upon the 
Carlos bas been dramatized in almost all the 
Europe. Besides Otway’s Carlos, 90 famous at 
appearance, many tragedies on this subject have been 
most of them are gathered to their final rest; some 
going thither; two bid fair to last for ages, Schiller 
and Alfieri have both drawn their plot from St. Réal; the 
former has expanded and added; the latter has compressed 
and abbreviated. 

Schiller’s Carlos is the first of hie plays that bears the stamp 
of anything like full maturity. The opportunities he had 


Ha 
Fri! P2F 


at the errors of the world, has now become the enlightened 
moralist, that laments their necessity, or endeavors to find out 
their remedy. A corresponding alteration is visible in the 
external form of the work, in its plot and diction. The plot 
is contrived with great ingenuity, embodying the result of 
much study, both dramatic and historical. The language is 
blank verse, not prose, as in the former works; it is more 
careful and regular, less ambitious in its object, but more cer- 
tain of attaining it, Schiller's mind had now reached its full 
stature: he felt.and thought more justly; he could botter 
express what he felt and thought. 

‘The merit we noticed in Missce, the fidelity with which the 








of the sixteenth century; its rigid, cold formalities; its cruel, 
bigoted, but proud.spirited grandees; its inquisitors and priests; 
and Philip, its head, the epitome at once of its good and its bad 
qualitics, in all bis complex interests, ave exhibited with wen- 


own eyes, and even a sort of horrid dignity in ours. Philip 
is not without a certain greatness, the greatness of unlimited 
external power, and of a will relentless in its dictates, guided 
by principles, false, but consistent and unalterable. The seene 
of hig existence is haggard, stern and desolate; but it is all 
his own, and he scems fitted for it We hate him and fear 
him; but the poot bas taken care to secure him from con 
tempt. 

‘The contrast both of his father's fortune and character are 
those of Carlos. Few situations of a more affecting kind cam 
be imagined, than the situation of this young, generous and 
ill-fated prince. From boyhood bis heart had been bent on 
mighty things; he had looked upon the royal grandour that 
awaited his maturer years, only as the means of realizing those 
Projects for the good of, men, which his beneficent soul was 
‘ever busied with. His father’s dispositions, and the temper 
of the court, which admitted no development of such ideas, 
jhad given the charm of concealment to his feelings; his life 
dhad been im prospect; and we are the more attached 4 him 


—_ 
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that deserving to be glorious and happy, he had bub expected 
to be either. Bright days, however, scemed approaching; 
shut out from the communion of the Albas and Domingos, 
among whom he lived a stranger, the communion of another 
and far dearer object was to be granted him; Elizabeth's love 
seemed to make him independent even of the future, which 
it painted with still richer huea. But in a momont sho is 
taken from him by the most terrible of all visitations; his 
bride becomes his mother; and the stroke that deprives him 
of hor, while it ruins him forover, is more deadly, because 


seems once to have been rich and glorious, like the garden 
of Eden; but the desert-wind has passed over it, and smitten 
it with perpetual blight. Despair has overshadowed all the 
fair visions of hin youth; or if he hopes, it is but the gleam 
of delicium, which something sterner than even duty extine 
guishes in the eold darkness of death. His energy survives 
but to vent itself in wild gusts of reckless passion, or aimless 
indignation. There is a touching poignancy in his expression 
of the bitter melancholy that oppresses him, in the fixedness 
of misery with which he looks upon the faded dreams of 
former years, or the fierce ebullitions and dreary pauses 
of resolution, which now prompts him to retrieve what he 
hag lost, now withers into powerlessness, as nature and reason 
tell him that it cannot, must not be retrieved. 

Elizabeth, no less moving and attractive, is also depicted 
with masterly skill. If she returns the passion of her amiable 
and once betrothed lover, wo but guess at tho fact; for so 
horrible a thought has never once been whispered to her own 
gentle and spotless mind. Yet her heart bleeds for Carlos; 
and we see that did not the most sacred feelings of humanity 
forbid her, there is no sacrifice sho would not make to restore 
his peace of mind. By her soothing influence she strives to 
calm the agony of his spirit; by her mild winning eloquence 
she would persuade him that for Don Carles other objects 
must remain, when his hopes of personal felicity have been 








out off; she would change his love for her into love for the 
millions of human beings whose destiny depends on his, A 
meek vestal, yet with the prudence of a queen, and the courage 


in a sceno that is foreign to her; the happiness she should 
have had is beside her, the misery she must endure is around 
her; yet sho utters no regret, gives way to no complaint, but 
seeks to draw from duty itself a compensation for the cureless 
evil which duty has inflicted, Many tragic queens are mare 
imposing and majestic than this Elizabeth of Schiller; but 
there is none who rules over us with a sway 90 soft and femi- 
nine, none whom we feel so much disposed to love as well as 
reverence. 

‘The virtues of Elizabeth are heightened by comparison with 
the principles and actions of her attendant, the Princess Eboli. 
The character of Eboli is full of pomp and profession; mag- 
naniinity and devotedness are on her tongue, some shadow 
of them even floats in her imagination ; but they are not rooted 
in hor heart; pride, selfishness, unlawful passion aro tho only 
inmates there. Her lofty boastings of generosity are soon for 
gotten when the success of her attachment to Carlos becomes 
hopeless; the fervor of a selfish love once extinguished in her 
bosom, sha regards the object of it with none but vulgar feel- 
ings. Virtue no longer according with interest, she ceases 
to be virtuous; from a rejected mistress tho transition to 
jealous spy is with her natural and easy. Yot wo do not 
hate tho Princess: there is a seductive warmth and grace 
about her character, which makes us lament her vices rather 
than condemn them, The poet has drawn her at once false 
and fair. 

Tu delineating Eboli and Philip, Schiller seems as if strug- 
pling against the current of his naturo; our feclings towards 
them are hardly so severe as ho intended; their words and 
deeds, at least those of the latter, are wicked and repulsive 
énongh; bat we still have a kind of latent persuasion that 
they meant better than they spoke or acted. With the Mar 
quis of Poza, ho bad a more genial task. This Posa, we can 


= 
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easily porecive, is the representative of Schiller himself. The 
ardent love of men, which forms his ruling passion, was like 
wise the coustant focling of hin author; the glowing eloquence 
with whieh he advocates the cause of truth, and justice, and 
humanity, was such as Schiller too would have employed in 
Bimilar circumstances. In some respects, Posa is the chief 
character of the piece; there is a pre-eminent magnificence in 
his object, and in the faculties and feclings with which he fol- 
lows it. Of a splendid intellect, and a daring devoted heart, 
his powers are all combined upon a single purpose. Even his 
friendship for Carlos, grounded on the likenoss of their minds, 
and faithful as it is, yet scems to merge in this parmmount emo- 
tion, zeal for the universul interests of man. Aiming, withall 
his force of thought and netion, to advance the happiness and 
best rights of his fellow-creatures ; pursuing this noble aim 
with the skill and dignity which it deserves, his mind is at 
once unwouried, carnest.and serene. Ho is another Carlos, but 
somewhat older, more experienced, and never crusted in hope+ 
less love. There isa calm strength in Posa, which no acci- 
dent of fortune can shake, Whether cheering the forlorn 
Garlos into new activity; whether lifting up his voice in the 
ear of tynints and inquisitors, or taking leave of life amid 
his vast unexeouted schemes, there is the axme sedate magna- 
nimity, the same fearless composure: when the fatol bullet 
strikes him, he dies with the eonosrns of others, not his own, 
upon his lips, He fs a reformer, the perfection of reform. 
‘ere; nob revolutionist, but prudent though dotermined im- 
prover. His enthusiasm doce not burst forth in violence, bat 
jm manly and entightened energy; his eloquence is not more 
moring to the heart than his lofty philosophy is courincing to 

the head. There is a majestic vastness of thought in his pre- 
cepts, which recommends them to the mind independently of 

the beauty of their dress, Few passages of poctry are mare 
spitit-stirring than his last message to Onrlos, through the 
Qneen, The cortainty of death seems to enrround his spirit 
with a kind of martyr glory; he is kindlod into transport, and 
speaks with a commanding power, ‘The puthetic wisdom of 
the line, “Toll him, that when he is a man, be must reverenoo 
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the dreams of Ins youth,” has often been admired: that seene 
has many such. 

The interview with Philip is not loss excellent. There is 
something so striking in the idea of confronting the oold solitary 
tyrant with “the only man in all his states that does not need 
him ;” of raising the voice of true manhood for once within 
the gloomy chambers of thraldom and priestoraft, that we can 
forgive the stretch of poetic license by which it is effected, 
Philip and Posa are antipodes in all respects. Philip thinks 
his new instructor is “a Protestant; 2 charge which Posa 
rebuts with calm dignity, his object not being separation and 
contention, but union and peaseful gradual improvement. 
Posa seems to understand the character of Philip better; not 
attempting to awaken in hia sterile heart any feeling for real 
glory, or the interests of his fellow-men, he attacks his selfish- 
ness and pride, represents to him the intrinsic meanness and 
misery of a throne, however decked with adventitious pomp, 
if built on servitude, and isolated from the sympathies and 
interests of others. 

We translate. the entire scone; though not by any means 
the best, it is among the fittest for extraction of any in the 
piece. Poea has been sent for by the King, and is waiting in 
achamber of the palace to know what is required of him; 
the King enters, unperceived by Posa, whose attention is di- 
rected to a picture on the wall:— 


Acr ILL Scrnn X. 
‘Tur Kino ond Marquis pe Poss. 


(The latter, on noticing the King, adeances towards him, and 
Aneels, then rises, and waits without amy symptom of embarrass- 
ment] 

K1vo [looks at him with surprise). 
We have met before, then? 
Mar No. 
Ero. You did ray erown 
Scene sorview: wherefore have you shuun'd my thanks t 
Our memory is besieged hy, crowda of suitors ; 


4 — 
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‘Omniscient is pone but He in Heaven: 
‘You should have sought iny looks: why did you not ® 
Man. ’T is scarcely yet two days, your Majesty, 


Krve. Tam not used 


Kio. ‘Phat right 


Mar And how mach more 
‘Tho honost eitizrn !— Siro, 11m eontent. 
Kino [avide]. Much ealf-respeot indoed, and loRy daring? 
But this was to be looked for= 1 would have 
My Spaniards haaghty ; botter ehnt tho eup 
Should overflow thas not be fall, —T hear 
‘You left my sorvico, Marquis. 


Mar. Making way 
Por men more worthy, I withdrew, 
Kiso. *T is wrong 


When spirits such as youre play truavt, 
My rtate must suffer. You conceive, perhaps, 
Some post unworthy of your merita 
Might ho offer'd you t 
Man. No, Sire, I cannot doabt 
Bat that a Judge so skiliol, and experience 
In tho gifts of mon, has at n glance dissover’d 
Wherein I might do hin service, wherein note 
fos! with hamble gratitade the favor, 
With which your Majesty is loading x00 
By thoughts so lofty: yot I ean — [Ze stops. 
Exo. You pause? 
MAn. Sir, st the moment Iam searce propar’d 
To spank, in phrases of a Spanish subject, r 
‘What as a citizen of th’ world I've thonght. 
Troth is, Io parting from the Court forever, 
T held mysolf discharged from all necessity 
Of troubling it with reasons for my nbsence. 
King. Aro your reasons bad, then? Dare you pot rik 
Disclosing them 
Man. My Tife, and foyfulty, 
Wero scope allow'd me wo disdlove thom af 
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*T in not myeelf but Truth that T 
Should the King refuse mo a full hearing. 
‘Your anger or contempt I fin wonld shun; 
But foreed to choose botwoon thom, I had rather 
Soom to you a nan deserving punishment 
‘Than pity. 
Kno [with w took of expectation). Well? 
Mak, ‘Tho servant of a prince 
T cannot be. [The King looks at him with astonishment. 
Twill not chest my merchant: 
Af you deign to take me as your servant, 
You expect, you wish, my actions only ; 
‘You wish my arm in fight, my thought in enunsel 5 
Nothing more you will accept of: not my actions, 
Th! approval they might find at Court becomes rs 
‘The object of my acting. Now for mo 
Right conduot has a value of its own: 
‘Tho happiness my king might cause mo plant 
T would mysolf prodnea; and conacious joy, 
And froe soloction, not the force of duty, 
Should impel rao. Is it thus your Majesty 
Requires it? Could you suffer new creators 
An your own creation Or eonld T 
Consent with patience to bocomo the chisel, 
‘Whoa E hoped to be the statuary? 
love mankind ; and in a monarchy, 
‘Myself is all that I ean love, 
Kino. ‘This fire 
Ts laudable, You would do good to others; 
How you do it, patriots, wise men think 
Of little moment, so it be but done. 
Seok for yourself the office in my kingdoms 
‘That will give you scope to gratify 


‘This noble zeal. 
Man. There Is not such an office. 
Kixc. How? 
Man. ‘What the icing desires to spread abroad 


thoso weak hands, is it the good of ment 
‘That good which my aufotter’d love would wish them ? 
Palo tnajesty woald tremble to behold it” 
No! Policy has fashioned in hor courte 
Another sort of human good 5 a wort 
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‘Which she is rich euough to give away, 
Awakeuing with it in the héarts of men 

‘Now cravings, such a2 i can eatinfy. 

‘Trath she keeps coining in her mints, wack truth 
‘As she can toleento ¢ and every die 

Exovpt her own sho breaks and casts awny. 

Bat bs the royal bounty wide enongh 

For mo to with and work in? Must the lowe 

A bear my brother pledxe itsolf to be 

My brother's jailort Can E eall bisa happy 
Whoo be dare not think? Sire, choose soto other 
‘To dispense the good which you havo stamped for us. 
‘With ine it tallies not ; a peiuce’s servant 
Tcannot ba. 


Siro, your creed is also mina. [After o parse, 


Tam misunderstood : "tis as T feared. 
‘You sce me draw tho veil frow anajesty, 
And viow ite mysteries with steadfast ayo : 
How should you know if I regard as holy 
‘What T no nsare regant ns terrible? 
Dangerous I secin, for bearing thoughts too high: 
My King, Tam not dangerous: my wishos 
Lie buried here. [Laying bis hand om Wig breast, 
‘The poor and purblind mge 
Of innovation, that bat aggravates 
‘Tho woight o' th’ fotters which it eannet break, 
Will never heat my blood. ‘The eootary 
Admits not my ideas: [live a citizen 
‘Of thoue that ure to came. Sire, ean a picture 
Break your rest? Your breath obliterates it. 
KxxG. No other knows you harbor such ideas? 
Man. Such, no one. 
Krvo [rives, walks a few steps, then stops opposite the Mar- 
quis, ~ Avide}. Now at loast, this dialeet ! 
Platters exbnste itself: a man of parts 
Disdains to imitate For ones let's have 
A trial of the oppaditet Why not? 
‘The strange is oft the lecky.— If soba 








‘This is your principio, why lot it nese! 
T will conserm; the crown shall have a servant 


‘Now iu Spain, —m liberal ! 


Man. Sire, Ince 


How very measly yon eonoeive of men 


7 


How, in the language of the frank true spirit 


‘You tivd but another deeper artitico 


Of @ more prnctis'd eo’ner: I ean also 
Partly soo what eauees this, *T is mon 
7T in nen that force you to it; they themselves 


Have cust sway their own nobility, 


‘Theinselves have crouch’ to this degraded postures 


Man's innate greatness, like n spectro, 
‘Their poverty sears safety; with base 


frights them 
shail 


‘They armament their chains, and eall it virtoe 
‘To wear them with an alr of grace. "T was thus 
‘You found the world; thus from your royal father 


Caine it to you: how in this distorted, 

‘Motilated image could you honor man 
Kexo. Some truth there is in this. 
Mar. 

‘That im taking mas from the Creator, 


! 


Pity, however, 


And chasying him into your handiwork, 


And setting up yourself to be tho god 
Of this new-moalded creature, you #ho 
Forgotten one esontial; yon yourself 


ald have 


Romatued man, a vory child of Adam} 
‘You are atill « suffering, longing mortal, 


‘You call for sympathy, and wo a gut 


We eon but serifice, and. pray, and tremble! 
© unwive exchange! uubless’d perversion ! 


Whoa you have wank your brthers to 
As harp-strings, who will join in harm 
With you the player? 


Le play’d 


ny 


Kix (awide}. By Heaven, ho touches met 
Max. For you, howovor, this is aaimpertant 5 





‘Tt bat makes soo separate, peculiar; 
TP is tho price you pay for boing m god. 
‘And frightful were it if you files in thi 
If for the desolatod good of millions, 


You the Deslator Siald gaio— nothing ! 


Ai the very iroedows yoo hase blighted 
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And Kill" were that alone which could exalt 
Yourself! — Sire, pardon me, T anust not stay : 
The matter makes mo rash : my heart ie full, 
Too strong tho charm af looklag on the one 
Of living moa to whom T might unfold it. 
(The Count de Lerma enters, and whispers a few words to 
the King. The latter beckons to him to withdraw, and 


continues sitting in his former posture, 
Kino [to the Marquis, after Lerma ie gone). 
ont 
MAR. [after a pause]. 1 feel, Siro, all the worth — 
Kise. Speak on! 
YY’ had something more to aay. 
Max. Not long since, Sine, 


I chanced to pass through Flanders and Brabant. 
So many rich and flourishing provinces ; 

A groat, a mighty peoplo, and still moro, 

An honost people! — And this people's Father! 

That, thought I, must be divine : so thinking, 

I stumbled on « heap of human bones. 

[He panees ; is eyes rest on the King, who endeavors to 
return ris glance, but with an air of embarruesment te 
forced to look upon the ground. 

‘You ary in the right, you must proceed so. 
That you could do, what you saw you must do, 
Fills me with a shnddering admiration. 
Pity that tho victim wolt'ring io its blood 
Should speak so feeble an eulogium 
On tho spirit of the priest ! ‘That mere men, 
Not beings of a calmer easence, write 
‘Tho annals of the world! Sorener ages 
Will displace the age of Philip; these will bring 
A milder wisdom ; the subjects good will thea 
Be reeuneil’d to th’ prince’s greatness ; 
‘Tho thrifty Stato will learn to prizo its children, 
And necessity no more will be inhuman, 
Kio. And whoo, think you, would those blowsed ages 
Have come ronnd, bad E recaid before 
‘The curse of this? Behold wy Spain! Hero blooms 
‘The subject's good, in never-clonded poaco : 
Suck peace will I bestow on Flanders. 
Max. Peace of a churchyard! And you hope to end 
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‘What you have entered on? Hope to withstand 


The 
‘Tho countenance of th’ Karth? You purpose, single 
In all Enrope, alone, to fling yourself 
Against the wheel of Destiny that rolls 
For over its appointed course ; to clutch: 
Tis spokes with mortal arm? You may not, Siro! 
Already thousands have formook your kingdoms, 
Escaping ylad though poor: the eitizen 
‘You loot for eonselongo’ cake, he was your nobloet. 
With mother's arma Elizabeth receives 
‘The fogitives, and rich by forvign sicill, 
An fertile strength her England blooms. Forsaken 
Of ita toileome people, lies Grenada 
Desolate ; and Eurape sees with glad surprise 
Its cnomy faint with self-inflicted wounds. 
[The King seems moved: the Marquis observes it, ond ad 

vances some stepe nearer, 
Plant for Eternity and denth the seed f 
Your harvest will be wothingness. The work 
Will not survive the spirit of its former; 
Tt will boi vain that you have labor'd ; 
‘That you have fought the fight with Nature; 
And to plans of Rain envseerated 
A high and royal lifetime. Man is greater 
‘Than you thought. ‘The bondage of long slumber 
Ho will break ; his sacred rights he will reclaim, 
With Noro and Busiria will ho rank 
‘The name of Philip, and — that grieves me, for 
‘You once were good, 

Kaw. How know you that ? 
MAR. [with warm energy). You were; 
‘Yee, by di’ All-Mereiful! Yea, I repeat is. 
Restore to us what you have taken from us. 
Geverous as strong, let human happiness 
Stream from your horn of plenty, lot xoula ripen 
Round you. Restore us what you took from na, 
Amid » thoogand kings become = king. 
(He approaches him boldly, fixing on him firm and gicreing 
looks. 


‘Ol, could the eloquence of all the millions, 


fd, 
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Who participate in this groat moment, 
Hover on my lps, and raise fnto a flame 
‘That gloam that kindles in your eyes! 
Give up this falso idolatry of self, 
Which makes your brothers nothing! Bo to aa es 
A pattern of the Everlasting aud the True! 
Never, never, did a mortal hold @o much, 
To uso it 90 divinely, AU the kings 
Of Europe revereaco the uame of Spain 
Go on in front of all the kings of Eurvpe! 
One rnovemont of your pen, and new-created 
Is the Earth. Say but, Let there bo freedom! 
[Throwing himself at his feet. 
irene erly my eee ae 


Bingular enthusiast! Yet — rise —I— 
Mar. Look round and view God's lordly universe t 
On Preedom tt ls founded, and how rich 
Is it with Frecdom! Ho, tho groat Creator, 
Ilas giv’u the very worm its sev'ral dewdeup } 
Ev'a in the mouldoring spaces of Decay, 
Ho leaves Freo-will the pleasures of a choice. 
‘This world of yours! how narrow and how poort 
The rustling of a leaf alarms the lord 
Of Christendom. You quake at every virtua; 
He, not to mar the glorious form of 
Sutlors that the bideons hosts of Evil 
Should run riot in bis fair Creation, 
Him the maker we behold not; ealm 
He veils himself in everlasting laws, 
Which und not Him the sceptic secing exelaims, 
“Whorefore a God ‘The World itself is God.” 
And never did a Christian's adorati 
Bo prakso him ns this sceptic's blasphemy, 
Kixo. And such # model you would undertake, 
‘On Earth, in my donning to imitate? 
Max, You, you can: who olso? ‘To th? pooplo's good 
Devote tho kingly power, which fr too long 
Has strnggled for the greatness of the throne. 
Restoro the low nobility of man. 
Que moro make of tho subject what he was, 
‘The purpowe of the Crown; let no tie bind him, 
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Except hia brothren’s right, ns sacred ns 
Tis own. And when, given back wo eelf-depandence, 
‘Man awakens to the feoling of his worth, 
And freedom’s proud and lofty virtues blossom, 
‘Then, Sire, beving made your realms the bsppivet 
In the Earth, it may beoome your duty 
‘To subdue the realme of others. 
Kixo [after a long pause). 
Thave heard yoo te an end. 
‘Not us in common heads, the world is painted 
In that head of yours: nor will I mete you 
By the common standart. Tam the first 
‘To whom your heart has been diselosed : 
Tkaow this, 20 believe it, For the sake 
Of such forbearance; for your having kept 
Tdeas, embraced with such devotion, secret 
Up to this present moment, for the eake 
Of that reserve, young man, F will forget 
‘That I havo learned them, and how I Jeurnad ther, 
Arise. Tho headlong youth I will wet right, 
Not as his sovervign, but as his seuior. 
T will, because 1 will. So! bauo itself, 
T find, in generous natures may become 
Ennobled into something better. But 
Boware my Inquisition ! It would grieve mo 
Ifyou — 
Man Woold it? wool itt 
Kiso {gazing at him, and lost in surprize). 
Such a mortal 
‘Til this hour I never saw. No, Marquis? 
No! You domo wrong. To you 1 will net 
Bea Nero, not to you. All happiness 
Shall not be blighted by ine you yourself 
Shall ho permitted to romain a man 
Beside me. 
Man. [quickly]. And my follow-subjecta, Siro? 
Oh, not for me, not my eavso was I pleading. 
‘And your subjects, Sire? 
Kino, You ste so clearly 
How posterity will judge of moy yourwolf 
Shall teach it how I treated men so son 
(As I had found one, 
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Man. O Siro! in being 
‘The inoat fast of kings, at the same instant 
Be not the most unjust! In your Flanders 
‘Are many thousands worthier than I. 
“TY is but yourself, —shall F eonfoss tt, Slo? — 
‘That under this mild form first truly soo 
‘What freedom la. 

Kano [with softened carnestness]}- 

‘Young man, no more of this 

Far difforontly will you think of wen, 
‘When you have seen and studied thew as T have 
Yet our first meoting muat not be our last; 
How shall I try to make you mine t 

Man. Siro, lot mo 
Continue as Tam. What good were it 
To you, if I liko others wore corrupted T 

Kiva, ‘This pride f will not suifer. From this moment 
‘You are in my servico. No romonstrauce ! 
Twill have itso. . 4. 


Had the character of Posa been drawn ten years laber, it 
would have been imputed, as all things are, to the “French 
Revolution ;” and Schiller himself perhaps might have been 
called a Jacobin. Happily, as matters stand, there is room 
for no such imputation. It is pleasing to behold in Posa the 
deliberate expression of a great and good man’s sentiments on 
these everagitated subjects: a noble monument, embodying the 
liberal ideas of his age, in a form beautified by his own genius, 
and lasting os its other products.’ 

Connocted with the superior excellence of Poss, critics have 
remarked a dramatic error, which the author himself was the 
firat to acknowledge and aceount for, The magnitude of Posa 
throws Carlos into the shade; the hero of the first three acts 
is no longer the hero of the other two. ‘The cause of this, we 
are informed, was that Schiller kept the work too long upon 
his own hands: 

“Tn composing the picco,” he observes, “ many interruptions 

4 Jean Paul nevertheless, not without some show af reason, has compared. 


this Posa to the townr of a ighthouse, ~iiigh, furatining,—empty }" (Note 
of 1845.) 








Tres. 

oosurred ; so that a considerable time elapsed betwoon begin- 
ning and concluding it; and, in the mean while, much within 
myself had changed. The various alterations which, during 
this period, my way of thinking and feeling underwent, nat- 


were already in the hands of the public; the plan of the whole 
could not now be reformed; nothing therefore remained but 


‘The imperfection alluded to is one of which the goneral 
réwder will make no great account; the second half is fitted to 
the first with address enough for his purposes. Intent not 
opon applying the dramatic gauge, but on being moved and 
exalted, we may peruse the tragedy without noticing that any 
such defect exists in it. The pity and love we are first taught 
to feel for Carlos abide with us to the last; and though Posn 
rises in importance as the piece proceeds, our admiration of his 
transcendent virtues does not obstruct the gentler feelings with 
which we look upon the fate of his friend. A certain confusion 
and crowding together of events, about the end of the play, is 
tho only fault in its plan that strikes us with any foree. Even 
this is scarcely prominent enough to be offensive. 

An intrinsic and weightier defect is the want of ease and 
lightness in the general composition of the pioce; a defoot 
which all its other oxcollencies will not prevent us from ob- 
serving. There ix action enough in the plot, energy enough 
in the dialogue, and abundance of individual beauties in both ; 
but there is throughout a certain air of stiffness and effort, 
which abstracts from the theatrical illusion. The langnage, in 
general impressive and magnificent, is now and then inflated 
into bombast. Tho characters do not, as it were, verify their 
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‘human nature, by those thousand little touches and nameless 
turus, which distinguish the genius essentially dramatic from 
the genius merely poetical; the Proteus of the stage from the 
philosophic observer and trained imitator of life. We have not 
those careless felicities, those varyings from high to low, that 

air of living freedom which Shakspeare has accustomed us, 
Tike spoiled children, to look for in every perfect work of this 
species. Schiller is too elevated, too regular and sustained in 
his elevation, to be altogether natural. 

Yet with all this, Cerloe is a noble tragedy. There is a 

massiveness about the structure of it; the incidents are 
grand and affecting ; the characters powerful, vividly conceived, 
and impressively if not completely delineated. Of wit and its 
kindred graces Schiller has but a slonder share: nor among 
groat posts is ho much distingnished for depth or fineness of 
pathos. But what gives him a place of his own, and the lofti- 
est of its kind, is the vastness and intense vigor of his mind; 
the splendor of hts thoughts and imagery, and the bold vehe- 
mence of his passion for the trae and the sublime, under all 
their various forms. He does not thrill, but he exalts us, His 
genins is impetuous, exuberant, majestic; and a heavenly fire 
gleams through all his creations He transports us into a 
holier and higher world than onr own; everything around us 
breathes of force and soleum beauty. The looks of bis heroes 
may be more staid than those of men, the movements of their 
minds may be slower and more calculated ; but we yield to the 
potency of their endowments, and the loveliness of the scene 
which they animate. The enchantments of the poet are strong 
enough to silenee our scepticism ; wo forbear to inquire whether 
it is true or false. 

‘The celebrity of Alfieri generally invites the reader of Don 
Carlos bo compare it with Filigpo. Both writers treat the same 
subject; both borrow their materials from the same souroc, the 
nouvelle historique of St. Réal: bot it i impossible that two 
powerful minds could have handled one given idea in more 
diverse manners. Their excellencies are, in fact, so opposite, 
that they esarvely come in competition. Alfieri’s play in short, 
and the characters are few. He describes no scene: his par 
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sonages arenot the King of Spain and his courtiers, but merely 
mon; their place of action is not the Escurial or Madrid, but 
& vacant, objectiess platform anywhere in space. In all this, 
Schiller has a manifest advantage. He paints manners and 
opinions, he vets before us a striking pageant, which interests 
us of itself, and gives a new interest to whatever is combined 
with it The principles of the antique, or_perhaps rather of 
the French drama, upon which Alfieri worked, permitted no 
such delineation. In the style thero is the same dirersity. 
A severe simplicity uniformly marks Alfieri’s style; in his 
whole tragedy there is not a single figure. A hard emphatic 
brevity is all that distinguishes his language from that of prose, 
Schiller, we have seen, abounds with noble metaphors, and all 
the warm exciting eloquence of poetry. It is only in exprogs- 
ing the character of Philip that Alfieri bas a clear superiority. 
Without the aid of superstition, which his rival, especially in 
the catastrophe, employs to such advantage, Alficri has ox- 
hibited in his Filippo a picture of unequalled power. Ob- 
scurity is justly said to be essential to terror and sublimity ; 
and Schiller has enfecbled the effoct of his Tyrant, by letting 
us behold the most seeret recesses of his spirit: we understand 
him better, but we fear him less. Alfieri does not show us 
the internal combination of Filippo; it is from its workings 
alone that wo judge of his nature. Mystery, and the shadow 
of horrid cruelty, brood over his Filippo: it is only a transient 
word or act that gives us here and there a glimpse of his fierce, 
implacable, tremendous soul; a short and dubious glimmer 
that reveals to ne the abyaves of his being, dark, lurid, and 
terrific, “as the throat of the infernal Pool.”  Alfieri’s Filippo 
is perhaps the most wicked man that -human imagination has 
conceived. 

Alfieri and Schiller were again unconscious competitors in 
the history of Mary Stuart. But the works before us give a 
fruce specimen of their comparative merits. Schiller seems 
to havo the greater gonius; Alficri the more commanding 
character, Alfieri’s greatness rests on the stern concentration 
of fiery passion, under the dominion of an adamantine will: 
this wns his own make of mind; and he represents it, with 
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strokes in themselves devoid of charm, but in their union 
terrible as a prophetic scroll. Schiller’s moral force is com- 
mensurate with his intellectaal gifts, and nothing more 
‘The mind of the one is like the ocean, beautiful in its strength, 
smiling in the radiance of summer, and washing luxoriant and 
romantic shores: that of the other is like some black un- 
fathomable lake placed far amid the melancholy mountains; 
bleak, solitary, desolate; but girdled with grim sky-piercing 
cliffs, overshadowed with storms, and illuminated only by 
the red glare of the lightning. Schiller is magnificent in his 
expansion, Alfieri is overpowering in his condensed energy ; 
the first inspires us with greater admiration, the last with 
groater awe. 


‘This tragedy of Carlos was received with immediate and 
universal approbation. In the closet and on the stage, it 
excited the warmest applauses oqually among the learned 
and unlearned. Schiller’s expectations had not been so high: 
he knew both the excellencies and the faults uf his work; 
but ho had not anticipated that the former would be recog- 
nized so instantaneously. The pleasuro of this new colobrity 
came upon him, therefore, heightened by surprise. Had 
dramatic eminence been his sole object, he might now have 
slackened bis exertions; the public had already ranked him 
ag the first of their writers in that favorite department, 
But this limited ambition was not his moving principle; nor 
was his mind of that sort for which rest is provided in this 
world, The primary disposition of his nature urged him to 
perpetual toil: the great aim of his life, the unfolding of his 
mental powers, was one of those which admit but « relative 
not an absolute progress. New ideas of perfection arise as 
the former have been reached; the student is always attatn- 
ing, vever bas attained. 

Sobiller’s worldly circumstances, too, were of a kind well 
ealoulated to prevent excess of quietiam, He was still drift 
ing at large on the tide of life; he was crowned with laurels, 
but without a bome. His heart, warm and affectionate, 
fitted to enjoy the domestic blessings which it longed fom 
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was allowed to form no permanent attachment: he felt that 
he was unconnected, solitary in the world; cut off from the 
exorcise of his kindlier sympathies ; or if tasting such pleas- 
ures, it was “snatching them rather than partaking of them 
calmly." ‘The vulgar desire of wealth and station never 
entered his mind for an instant: but as yeare wore added to 
his age, the delights of pears and continuous comfort wera 
fast becoming more acceptable than any other; and he looked 
with anxicty to have a resting-place amid his wanderings, to 
be a man among his fellow-men. 

For all these wishes, Schiller saw that the only chanee of 
falfilment depended on unwearied perseverance in his literary 
occupations, Yot thongh his activity was unabated, and the 
calls on it were increasing rather than diminished, its direction 
was gradually changing. The Drama had long been station- 
ary, and of late been falling in his estimation: the difficulties 
Of the art, as he viewed it at present, had been overcome, and 
‘new conquests invited him in other quarters. The latter part 
of Carlos he had written as a task rather than a pleasure; 
he contemplated no farther undertaking connected with the 
Stage. For a timo, indeed, he seoms to have wavered among 
@ multiplicity of enterprises; now solicited to this, and now 
to that, without being able to fix decidedly on any. Tho rest- 
less ardor of his mind is evinced by the numbor ond varisty 
of his attempts; its fluctuation by the circumstance that all 
af them are either short in extent, or left in the state of 
fragments. Of the former kind are his lyrical productions, 
many of which were composed about this period, during inter- 
vals from more serious labors, ‘The character of these per- 
formances ix such as his former writings gare us reason to 
expect. With a deep insight into life, and a keen and com- 
prehensive sympathy with its sorrows and enjoyments, there 
is combined that impetuosity of feeling, that pomp of thought 
and imagery which belong peculiarly to Schiller. If he had 
now left the Drama, it was clear that his mind was still over- 
flowing with the elements of poetry; dwelling among the 
grandest concepticns, and the boldest or finest emotions; 
thinking intensely and profoundly, but decorating its thoughts 
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with those graces, which other faculties than the understand- 
ang are required to afford them. With these smaller pieces, 
Schiller occupied himself at intervals of leisure chroughaut 
the remainder of his life. Some of them are to be classed 
among the most finished efforts of bis genius. The Halk, 
the Song of the Bell, contain exquisite delineations of the 
fortunes and history of man; his Ritter Toggenburg, his Cranes 
of Thycus, his Hero and Leander, are among the most poetical 
and moving ballads to be found in any language. 

Of these pooms, the most noted written about this time, 
the Frecthinking of Passion (Freigelsterei der Letlenschaft), 
ia said to have originated in a real attachment, ‘The Indy, 
whom some biographers of Schiller introduce to us by the 
mysterious designation of the “Friulein A—, one of the 
first beauties in Dresden,” seems to have made a deep im- 
prozsion on the heart of the poot, They tell us thatshe sat 
for the picture of the princess Eboli, in his Don Carlos» that 
he paid hix court to her with the most impassioned fervor, 
and the extreme of generosity. They add one or two aneo- 
dotes of dubious authenticity; which, as they illustrate noth- 
ing, but show us only that love could make Schiller crazy, 
as it is said to make all gods and men, we shall ase the free. 
dom to omit. 

‘This enchanting and not inexorable spinster perhaps die 
placed the Mannheim Leura from her throne; but the gal- 
lant assiduities, which she required or allowed, seem not to 
have abated the zeal of her admirer in his more profitable 
undertakings. Hor reign, we suppose, was brief, and without 
abiding influence, Schiller never wrote or thought with 
greater diligence than while at Dresden. Partially oeoupied 
with oondueting his Thalia, or with thove more slight poetl- 
cal performanoas, his mind was hovering among s multitude 
of weightier plans, and seizing with avidity any hint that 
might assist in directing its attempts. To this state of feel- 
ing we are probably indebted for the Gelsteracher, a novel 
naturalized in our circulating libraries by the title of the 
Ghostecer, two volames of which wern published about this 
time. The king of quacks, the renowned Cagliostro, was 
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now playing his dexterous game at Paris: harrowing up the 
souls of the curious and gullible of all ranks in that 
by various thaumaturgic feats; raising the dead from their 
graves; and, what was more to the purpose, raising himeclf 
from the station of a poor Sicilian laequey to that of a sump- 
tuous and extravagant count. The noise of his exploits ap- 
pears to have given rice to this work of Schiller’s It isan 
attempt to exemplify the process of hoodwinking an acute 
but too sensitive man; of working on the latent germ of 
superstition, which exists beneath his outward scepticism; 
hi terrors of magic,—the magic of 
ry and natural philosophy and natural cunning; till, 
doubts and agonizing fears, and plunging from 
of dark uncertainty into another, he is driven at 
still his scruples in tho bosom of the Infallible 
incidents are contrived with considerable ad- 
‘ing a familiar acquaintance, not only with 


j 
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the viotim of the operation. ‘The strange Foreigner, with the 
visage of stone, who conducts the business of mystifieation, 
strikes us also, though we seo but little of him. The work 
contains some vivid description, some passages of deep tra- 
gieal effect: it hasa vein of keen observation; in general, a 
certain rugged power, which might excite regret that it was 
never finished. But Schiller found that his views had boon 
mistaken: it was thought that he meant only to electrify his 
readers, by an accumulation of surprising horrors, in a novel 
of the Mrs. Radcliffe fashion. He felt, in consequence, dis- 
to proceed ; and finally abandoned it. 

Sehiller was, in fuct, growing tired of fictitious writing. 
Tmagination was with him a strong, not an exclusive, perhaps 
not even a predominating faculty: in the sublimest flights of 
his genius, intellect is « quality as conspicuous ag any other; 
we are frequently not more delighted with the grandeur of the 
drapery in whieh he clothes his thoughts, than with the gran- 
deur of the thoughts themselves. To a mind go restless, the 
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cultivation of all its powera was a peremptory want; in one so 
earnest, the love of truth was sure to be among its strongest 
passions. Even while revelling, with unworn ardor, in the 
dreamy scenes of the Imagination, he had often cast a longing 
look, and sometimes made a hurried inroad, into the calmer 
provinces of reason; but the first effervescence of youth was 
past, and now more than ever, the love of contemplating or 
painting things as they should be, began to yield to the love 
of knowing things as they are. The tendency of his mind was 
gradually changing; he was about to enter on a new field of 
enterprise, where new triamphs awaited him. 

For a time he had hesitated what to choose; at length he 
began to think of History. As a leading object of pursuit, 
thia promised him peculiar advantages. It was new to him; 
and fitted to employ some of his most valuable gifts, It was 
grounded on reality, for which, as we have said, his taste was 
now becoming stronger; its mighty revolutions and events, 
and the commanding eharncters that figure in it, would like- 
wise present him with things great and moving, for which his 
taste had always been strong. As recording the past transac 
tions, and indicating the prospects of nations, it could not fail 
to be delightful to one, for whom not only human nature was 
amatter of most fascinating speculation, but who looked on 
all mankind with the sentiments of a brother, feeling truly 
what he often said, that “he had no dearer wish than to 806 
every living mortal happy and contented with his lot” ‘To all 
these advantages another of a humbler sort was added, but 
which the nature of his situation forbade him to lose sight of. 
Tho study of History, while it afforded him a subject of con- 
tinuous and regular exertion, would also afford him, what was 
even more essential, the necessary competence of income for 
which he felt reluctant any longer to depend on the resources 
of pootry, but which the produce of his pen was now the only 
means he had of realizing. 

For these reasons, he decided on commencing the business 
of historian. The composition of Don Carlos had already led 
him to investigate the state of Spain under Philip LL; and, 
being little satisfied with Watson’s clear but shallow Work on 








familiar to his thoughts; distinct in many parts where it was 
provionsly obscure; and attractive, as it naturally must be to 
a temper such as his, He now determined that his first his- 
torical performance should be s narrative of that event. He 
resolved to explore the minutest eiroumstance of its rise and 
progress; to arrange the materials he wight collect, ina more 

ic order; to interweave with them the general 
opinions he had formed, or was forming, on many points of 
polity, and national or individual character; and, if possible, 
to animate the whole with that warm sympathy, which, in a 


hold of his mind, than, rallying round it all his accomplish- 
ments and capabilities, he stretched it out into something so 
magnificent and comprehensive, that little less than a lifetime 
would have been suflicient to effect it. This History of the 
Revolt of the Notherlands, which formed his chief study, he 
Jooked upon but as one branch of the great subject he was yet 
destinod to engage with. History at large, in all its bearings, 
was now his final aim; and his mind was continually occupied 
with plans for acquiring, improving, and diffusing the knowl. 
edge of it, 

OF these plans many never reached a describable shape; very 
few reached even partial execution. One of the latter sort 
was.an intended History of the most remarkable Conspiracies 
and Revolutions in the Middle und Juter Ages, A first volume 
of the work was published in 1787. Sohiller’s part in it was 
trifling; scarcely more than that of a translator and editor. 
St Réal's Conspiracy of Bedmar against Venice, here furnished 
with an extended introduction, is the best piece in the book. 
Indeed, St. Béal ceous firat to have get him on this tusk: the 
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Abbé hud already signified his predilection for plots and revo 
lutions, and given a fine sample of his powers in treating such 
matters, What Schiller did was to expand this idea, and com- 
munioate a aystomatic form to it. His work might have been 
curious and valuable, had it been completed ; but the pressure 
of other engagements, the necessity of limiting his views to 
the Netherlands, prevented this for the prosont ; it was after- 
wards forgotten, and never carried farther. 


Such were Schiller’s occupations while at Dresden; their 
extent and variety are proof enough that idleness was not 
among his vices, Tt was, in truth, the opposite extreme in 
which he erred. He wrote and thought with an impetuosity 
beyond what nature always could endure. His intolerance of 
interruptions first put him on the plan of studying by night; 
an alluring but pernicious practice, which began at Dresden, 


and was never afterwards forsaken, His recreations breathed _ 


a similar spirity ho loved to be much alone, and strongly 
moved. The banks of the Elbe were the favorite resort of his 
mornings: hero wandoring in solitude amid groves and lawns, 
and green and beautiful places, he abandoned his mind to de- 
licious musings ; watched the fitful current of his thoughts, as 
they came sweeping through his soul in their vaguo, fantastic, 
gorgeous forme; pleased himself with the transient images of 
memory and hope; or meditated on the carea and studies which 
had lately been employing, and wero again soon to employ him. 
At times, he might be seen floating on the river in a gondola, 
feasting himself with the loveliness of earth and sky. He de- 
lighted most to be there when tempesta were abroad; his un 
quiet spirit found a solace in the expression of his own unrest 
on the face of Nature; danger lont a charm to his situation 
he felt in harmony with the scene, when the rack was sweep 
‘ing stormfully across the heavens, and the forests were sound- 
ing in the breeze, and tho river was rolling its chafed waters 
into wild eddying heaps. 

Yet before the darkness summoned him exclusively to his 
tasks, Schiller commonly devoted a portion of his day to the 
pleasures of society. Could he have found enjoyment in the 
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» procured them for him im abundanee. But these things were 
not to Schiller’s taste. His opinion of the “flesh-flies” of 
Leipaig we have already soon: be retained the same sent!- 
ment theonghout all his life. The idea of boing what we 
call a dion és offensive enough to any man, of not more than 
common vanity, or less than common understanding; it was 
doubly offensive to him, His’pride and his modesty alike for 
bade it. The delicacy of hhis nature, aggravated into shyness 
by his education and his habits, rendered situations of dis- 
play more than usually painful to him; the digito proetereun- 
tam wen sort of-celobration he was far from ooveting,. In 
the eitoles of fashion he appeared unwillingly, and seldom to 
advantage: their glitter and parade were foreign to his dispo- 
sition; their strict ccremonial cramped the play of his mind. 
‘Hemmed in, #8 by invisible fences, among the intricate barriers 
of etiquette, ao feeble, so inviolable, he felt constrained and 


“helpless; alternately chagrined and indiguant. It was the 


giant among pigmics; Gulliver in Lilliput, tied down by a 
thousand packthroads. But there were more congenial minds, 
with whom he could associate ; more familiar scenes, in whieh 
he found the pleasures he was secking. Here Schiller was 
himself; frank, unembarrassed, pliant to the humor of the 
hour, Hix conversation was delightful, abounding at once in 
rare and simple charms. Besides the intellectual riches which 
it carried with it, there was that flow of kindlincss and unag- 
fected good humor, which can rendor dulness itself agreeable 
Schiller had many friends in Dresden, who loved him asa man, 
while they. admired him as a writer. ‘Their intercourse was of 
the kind be liked, sober, aa well as froo and mirthful. It was 
the careless, calm, honest effasion of his feelings that he 
wanted, not the noisy tamults and coarse deliriom of dissipa- 
tion. For this, under any of its forms, he at no time showed 
‘tho smallost relish. 

‘A visit to Weimur had long been ono of Schiller's projects: 
de now first accomplished it in 1787. Saxony had been, for 
ages, the Attica of Germany; and Weimar bad, of late, be 
come ita Athens, In this literary city, Schiller found what he 
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expected, sympathy and brotherhood with men of kindred 
minds, To Goethe he was not introduced;! but Herder and 
Wieland received him with a cordial welcome; with the latter 
he soon formed a most friendly intimacy. Wieland, the Nes- 
tor of German letters, was grown gray in the service; Schiller 
Teverenced him asa father, and he was treated by him as a 
von. “We shall have bright hours,” he said; “ Wieland is 
still young, when he loves.” Wieland had long edited the 
Deutsche Mercur: in consequence of their connection, Schiller 
now took part in contributing to that work. Some of his 
smaller poems, one or two fragments of the History of the 
Netherlands, and the Letters on Don Curlos, first appeared 
here, His own Thatia still continued to come out at Leipzig. 
With thos for his incidental employments, with the Belgian 
Revolt for his chief study, and the best society in Germany 
for his leisure, Schiller felt no wish to leave Weimar. The 
place and what it held contented him so much, that he thought 
of selecting it for his permanent abode, “You know the 
men,” he writes, “of whom Germany is proud; a Herder, a 
Wieland, with their brethren; and one wall now encloses me. 
and them. What excellencies are in Weimar! In thin city, 
at least in this territory, I mean to settle for Ufe, and at 
Jength once mors to get a country.” 

So occupied and so intentioned, he continued to reside at 
Weimar, Somo months after his arrival, ho received on invi- 
tation from his early patroness and kind protectress, Madam 
yon Wollzogen, to come and visit her at Bauerbach. Schiller 
went accordingly to this his ancient city of refuge; he again 
found all the warm hospitality, which ho had of old experi- 
enced when its character could less be mistaken; but his ox- 
cursion thither produced more lasting effects than this, At 
Budolstadt, where he stayed for a time on occasion of this 
journoy, he mot with a new friond. It was hore that he first 
saw the Friulein Longofeld, a lady whose attractions mado 
him loath to leave Rudolstadt, aud eager to return. 

Next year he did return; he lived from May till November 

* Doering mys, “Goethe was st this time absent in Italy ;" an error, as 
‘will by and by appear. 
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there or in the neighborhood. He was busy as usual, and ho 
visited the Lengefeld family almost every day. Schiller's 
views on marringe, his longing for “a civie and domestic ox- 
istence,” we already know. “To be united with a person," ho 
‘had said, “that shares our sorrows and our joys, that; responds 
to our feclings, that moulds herself so pliantly, so closely to 
oar humors; reposing on her calm and warm affection, to relax 
our spirit from a thousand distractions, a thousand wild wishes 
and tumultuous passions; to dream away all the bitterness of 
fortune, in the bosom of domostic enjoyment; this the trus 

light of life.” Some years had elapsed sinco he exprossed 
these sentiments, which time had confirmed, not weakened : 
the presence of the Friulein Lengefeld awoke them into fresh 
activity. He loved this lady ; the return of love, with which 
sho honored him, diffused a sunshine orer all his troubled 
world; and, if the wish of being hers excited more impatient 
thoughts about the settlement of his condition, it also gave 
him fresh strength to attain it He was full of occupation, 
while in Rudolstadt; ardent, serious, but not unhappy. His 
literary projects were proceeding as before; and, besides the 
enjoyment of virtuous love, he had that of intercourse with 
many worthy and some kindred minds. 

Among these, ths chief in all respects was Goethe. Tt was 
daring his present visit, that Schiller first met with this illus 
trious person; concerning whom, both by reading and report, 
his expectations had been raised so high. No two men, both 
of exalted genius, could be possessed of more different sorts 
of excellence, than tho two that were now brought togethor, 
in a large company of their mutual frionds. The English 
reader may form some approximate conception of the contrast, 
hy figuring an interview between Shakspeare and Milton. 
Tow gifted, how diverse in their gifts! The mind of the 
one plays calmly, in its capricious and inimitable graces, over 
all the provinces of human interest; the other concentrates 
powers as vast, but far less various, on a few subjects; theone 
is catholic, the other is sectarian. The first is endowed with 
an all-comprehending spirit; skilled, a if by personal expe- 
rience, in all the modes of human passion aud opinion; theres 
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fore, tolerant of all; penceful, collected; fighting for no class 
of men or principles; rather looking on the world, and the 
various battles waging in it, with the quiet eye of one already 
reconciled to the futility of their issues; but pouring over all 
the forms of uany-colored life the light of a decp and subtle 
intellect, and the decorations of an overflowing fancy; and 
allowing men and things of every shape and hue to have their 
own free scope in his conception, as they have it in the world 
where Providence has placed them. The other is earnest, 
devoted; straggling with a thousand mighty projects of im- 
provement; feeling more intensely as he feels more narrowly; 

rejecting vehemently, choosing vehemently ; at war with the 
one half of things, in love with the other half; hence dissatis- 
fied, impetuous, without internal rest, and scarcely conceiving 
the possibility of such a state. Apart from the difference of 
their opinions and mental culture, Shakspeare and Milton seem 
to have stood in some such relation as this to each other, im 
regard to the primary structure of their minds, So likewise, 
in many points, was it with Goethe and Schiller. The ex- 
ternal circumstances of the two were, moreover, such as to 
aagment their several peculiarities. Goethe was in his thirty- 
ninth year; and had long since found his proper rank and 
settlement in life. Schiller was ten years younger, and still 
without a fixed destiny ; on both of which accounts, his fan- 
@amental scheme of thought, the principles by which he 
judged and acted, and maintained his individuality, although 
they might be settled, were lens likely to be sobered and. mine 
tured, In these circumstances we can hardly wonder that on 
Schiller’s part the first impression was not very pleasant. 
Goethe sat talking of Italy, and art, and travelling, and a 
ithousand other subjects, with that flow of brilliant and deep 
sense, sarcastic humor, knowledge, fancy and geod natare, 
which is said to render him the best talker now alive? Sehil- 
ler looked at him in quite a different mood; he folt his nat 
ural constraint increased under the influence of a man so 
opposite in character, so potent in resources, so singular and 
so-expert in using them; aman whom he could not agree with, 
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‘still interests me has already had its epoch with him. His 
whole nature is, from its very origin, otherwise constructed 
than mine; bis world is uot my world; our modes of con- 
caring thingsappear to be essentially different: From such 
@ combination, no secure, substantial intimacy can result. 
‘Time will try.” 

‘The aid of time was not, in fact, unnecessary. On the 
part of Goethe there existed prepossessions no less hostile; 
and derived from sources older and deeper than the 
transitory meeting, to the discontents of whieh they probably 
contributed. Ife himself has lately stated them with his 


“On my return from Italy,” he says, “where I had been 
endeavoring to train myself to greater purity and precision in 
all departments of art, not heeding what meanwhile was going 
on in Germany, I found here some older and some more recent 
works of poetry, enjoying high esteem and wide circulation, 
while unbappily their character to me was utterly offensive. 
Tshall only mention Heinse’s Ardinghello and Schiller's Mod- 
bers. The first I hated for its having undertaken to exhibit 
eonsuslity and mystical abstraseness, ennobled and supported 
by creative art: the last, because in it, the very paradoxes 
moral and dramatic, from which I was struggling to get 
Liberated, bad been Inid hold of by a powerful though an im- 
Mature genius, and poured ina boundless rushing flood over 
all our country. 

“Neither of these gifted individuals did I blame for what 
bo had performed or purposed : it is the nature and the privi- 
lege of every mortal to attempt working in his own peculiar 
way; he attempts it first without culture, scarcely with the 
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consciousness of what he is about; and continues it with con- 
sciousness increasing aa his culture increases; whereby it 
happens that so many exquisite and so many paltry things 
are to bo found circulating ia tho world, and one perplexity is 
seen to rise from the ashes of another. 

* But the mmor which these strange productions had ex« 
cited over Germany, the approbation paid to them by every 
class of persons, from the wild student to the polished court- 
lady, frightened me; for I now thought all my labor was to 
prove in vain; the objects, and the way of handling them, to 
which I had been exercising all my powers, appeared aa if 
defaced and set aside, And what grieved me still more was, 
that all tho friends connected with me, Heinrich Meyer and 
Moritz, as well as their fellowartists Tischbein and Bury, 
seemed in danger of tho like contagion. I was much hurt. 
‘Had it boon possible, I would have abandoned tho study of 
creative art, and the practice of poetry altogether; for where 
was the prospect of surpassing those performances of genial 
worth and wild form, im the qualities which recommended 
them? Conceive my sitnation, Tt had been my object and 
my task to cherish and impart the purest exhibitions of poetic 
art; and here was I hemmed in between Ardinghello and Franz 
¥ou Moor! 

“It happened also about this time that Moritz returned 
from Italy, and stayed with me awhile; during which, be 
violeatly confirmed himself and me in these persuasions, I 
svokled Schiller, who was now at Weimar, in my neighbor 
hood. The appearance of Don Carlos was not caloulated to 
approximate us; the attempts of our common friends I 
resisted; and thas we still continued to go om our way 
apart.” 

By dogrees, however, both parties found. that they had 
been mistaken, The course of accidents brought many things 
to light, which had been hidden; the true character of each 
became unfolded more and more completely to the other; - 
and the coll, measured tribute of raspect was on both, aides 
animated aad exnlted by foclings of kimsdness, and ultimately 
of affection. Ero long, Schiller had by gratifying proofs 
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discovered that “this Goothe was a very worthy man;” and 
Goethe, in his love of genius, and zeal for the interests of 
literature, was performing for Schiller the essential duties 
of a friend, even while his personal repugnance continued 


haps very favorable, to friendship. To render it complete, 
each party must no doubt be competent to understand the 
other; both must bo possessed of dispositions kindred in 
‘their great lineaments: but the pleasure of comparing our 
ideas and emotions ix heightened, when there ix “likeness 
in unlikencas.” The same sentiments, different opinions, Rous- 
sean conceives to be the best material of friendship: reci- 
procity of kind words and actions is more effectual than all. 
Lather loved Melancthon ; Johnson was not more the friend 
of Edmund Burke than of poor old Dr. Levitt. Gocthe and 
Schiller met agnin; as they ultimately came to live together, 
and to see vach other oftener, they liked each other, better; 
they became associates, friends; and the harmony of their 
i atrengthened by many subsequent communities 
of object, was never interrupted, till death put an end to it. 
Goethe, in his time, has done many glorious things; but few 
on which he should look back with greater pleasure than his 
treatment of Schillor. Literary friendships are eaid to be 
precarious, and of rare occurrence: the rivalry of interest 
disturbs their continuance; a rivalry greater, where the sub- 
ject of competition is one so vague, impalpable and Suctuat- 
ing, ag the favor of the public; where the feeling to: be 
gratified is one so nearly allied to vanity, the most irritable, 
arid and selfish feeling of the human heart Had Goethe's 
prime motive been the love of fame, he must have viewed 
‘with repugnanco, not the misdirection but the talents of the 
riging genius, wlvuncing with such rapid strides to dispubs 
with him the palm of intellectual primacy, nay as the million 
thought, already in possession of it; and if a senso of his 
own dignity had withheld him from offering obstructions, or 
uttering any whisper of discontent, there is none but a truly 
Patrician spirit that would cordially have offered sid. To 


ee 
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the rival whom he could not hinder, and who could do with- 
oat his help. Goethe adopted neither of these plans. It re- 
flocts much credit on him that he acted as he did. Eager to 
forward Schillor's views by exerting all the Influence within 
his power, he succeeded in effecting this; and what was still 
more difficult, in suffering the character of benefactor to 
merge in that of equal. They became not friends only, but 
fellow-laborers : a connection productive of important conse 
quences in the history of beth, particularly of the younger 
and more undirected of the two. 


Moanwhile the History of tha Revolt af the United Nether 


lectnal strength, and so deep an acquaintance, both practical 
and scientific, with the art of composition, that in a subject 
like history, no ordinary work was to be looked for from his 
hands. With diligence in accumulating materials, and patient 


which are in some degree peonliar to itself. ‘The taformation 
it conveys is minute and copious; we have all the circam- 
stances of the case, remote and near, sot distinotly before us, 
Y¥et, such is the skill of the arrangement, these ar at once 
briefly and impressively presented. The work is not stretched 
out into a contingous narrative; but gathered up into masses, 
which are successively exhibited to view, the minor facts Leing 
grouped around some leadizg one, to which, as to the central 
object, our attention is chiefly directed. This method of com- 
ining the details of events, of proceeding as it were, per 
seltum, from eminence to eminence, and thence surveying 
the surrounding scene, is undoubtedly the most philosophical 
of any: but few men are equal to the task of effecting it 
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discriminate and seize its distinctive features. The bond of 
cause and consequence hs never loses sight of ; and over each 
successive portion of his narrative he pours that flood of in- 
tellectual and imaginative brilliancy, which all his prior writ- 
fogs had displayed. His reflections, expressed or implied, are 
the fruit of strong, comprehensive, penetrating ‘His 
descriptions are vivid; his characters are studied with a keen 
sngacity, and set before us in their most striking points of 
view; those of Egmont and Orange occur to every reader as 
# rare union of perspicacity and eloquence. The work has 
@ lock of order; of beauty joined to calm reposing force. 
Had it been completed, it might have ranked as the very best 
ef Schiller’s prose compositions, But no second volume ever 
came to light, and the first concludes at the entrance of Alba 
into Brussels, Two fragmenta alone, tho Siege of Antwerp, 
and the Passage of Alba's Army, both living pictures, show 
ns still farther what he might have done had he proceeded. 
‘The surpassing and often highly picturesque movements of 
this War, the deyotedness of the Dutch, their heroic achieve- 
sent of liberty, wore not destined to be painied by the glow- 
ing pen of Schiller, whose heart and mind were alike so 
qualified to do them justice? 

The accession of reputation, which thie work procured 
ite author, was not the only or the prineipal advantage he 
} Af we mistake not, Madame do StaAl, tn her Revolution Franpaise, nd 
his performance of Schillor’s in bor eye. Her work is constncted on a 
of arrangement; the execution of ft bears 


it ie loss Errmgular; more ambitious in 
ugh often not in force of thought and 
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derived from it, Eichhorn, Professor of History, was at this 
time about to leave the University of Jena: Goethe had 
already introduced his new acquaintance Schiller to the spo- 
cial notice of Amelia, the accomplished Regent of Sachsen. 
Weimar; he now joined with Voigt, the head Chaplain of the 
Court, in soliciting the vacant chair for him. Seconded by 
the general voice, and the persuasion of the Princess herself, 
he succeeded. Schiller was appointed Professor at Jena; he 
wont thither in 1789. 


With Schillor’s removal to Jena begins a new epoch in his 
public and private life, His connection with Goethe here firsé 
sipened into friendship, and became secured and cemented by 
frequency of intercourse.’ Jena is but a few miles distant 
from Weimar; and the two friends, both settled in public 
offices belonging to the same Government, had daily oppor 
tunities of interchanging visits, Schiller’s wanderings were 
now concluded: with a heart tired of so fluctuating an ex- 
istence, but not despoiled of its capacity for relishing a calmer 
one; with a mind experienced by much and varied intercourse 
with men; full of knowledge and of plans to turn it to ao- 
count, he could now repose himself in tho haven of domestic 
comforts, and look forward to days of more unbroken exertion, 
and mora wholesome and permanent enjoyment than hitherto 
had fallen to his lot, In the February following his settle- 
ment at Jona, he obtained the hand of Friuloin Longefeld; 
a happiness, with the prospect of which he had long associated 
all the pleasures which he hoped for from the future. A few 
months after this event, he thus expresses himself, in writing 
to a friend :— ‘ 

* Life is quite a different thing by the wide of a beloved wife, 
than so forsaken and alone; even in Summer. Beautiful 
Nature! I now for the first time fully enjoy it, live in it. ‘The 
world again clothes itself around mo in pootic forms; old feel- 


1 Tho obstacles to their anion havo already boon doseribed in the words of 
Goethe ; the meps by which these were surmounted, are described by him lm 
the same paper with equal minatenes and effect. Tt ix interesting, but cam 
not be inserted here, See Appendix, No. 3. 
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ings are again awakening in my breast. What a life I am 
leading here! look with a glad mind around mo; my heart 
finds a perennial contentment without it; my spirit so fine, so 
refreshing & nourishment. My existence is settled in harmo: 
nious composure; not strained and impassioned, but poaceful 
and clear. I lock to my future destiny with a cheerful heart; 
now when standing at the wished-for goal, I wonder with myself 
how it all has happened, so far beyond my expectations. Tate 
has conquered the difficulties for me; it has, L may ay, foreed 
mé to the mark. From the future I expect everything. A few 
years, and I shall live in the full enjoyment of my spirit; nay, 
I think my very youth will be renewed; an inward poetic life 
will give it me again.” 

To what extent these smiling hopes were realized will be 
seen in the next and concluding Part of this Biography 


» PART IL. 
FROM HIS SETTLEMENT AT JENA TO HIS DEATH. 


1790-1805. 


‘Tue dutios of his now office naturally called upon Schiller 
to davote himself with double zeal to History : « subject, which 
from choice he had already entered on with so much eagerness. 
In the stady of it, we have seen above how his strongest faenl- 
ties and tastes wore exercised and gratified: and new oppor 
tunities wera now combined with new motives for persisting 
in his efforts, Concerning the plan or the success of his acade- 
mical prelections, we have scarcely any notice: in his class, it 
is said, he used most frequently vo speak extempore; and his 
delivery was not distinguished by fluency or grace, a cireum- 
stance to be imputed to the agitation of a public appearance; 
for, a8 Woltmann assures us, “the beauty, the elegance, ease, 
and true instructivenoss with which he could continuously ex- 
press himself in private, were acknowledged and admired by 
all his friends.” His matter, we suppose, would make amends 
for these deficiencies of manner: to judge from his introduc 
tory lecture, preserved in his works, with the title, What iw 
Universal History, and with what views should it be studied, 
there perhaps has never been in Europe another course of 
history sketched out on principles #0 magnificent and philo- 
sophical? But college exercises were far from oeing his ultt- 





1 The paper entitled J2ints on the Origin of Erman Society, as indicated tm 
the Menai Records, the Mission of Moves, tho Lence of Sion and Lgcurgua, 2 
pieces of the very highest order ; full of strength anil beauty; doliciows tothe 
lovers of that plastic philosophy, which employs iteelf in giving form aud Ife 
to 7 “dry bones” of those antique events, that lie before us so inexplicable 
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Sestalel err toeesilld be gieet sta clk ooh isdeand coe 
fection ; the compass of the outline he had traced, for a proper 
Historian, was scarcely greater than the assiduity with which 
hho strove to fill it up, His letters breathe a spirit not only of 


to practice. He was now busied with the History of the 
Thirty Years War. 

‘This work, which appeared in 1792, is considered by the 
Goranan critica as his chicf performance in this departinent 
of literature: The Revolt of the Netherlands, the only ons 
which could have vied with it, never was completed; otherwise, 
in our opinion, it might have becn superior, Eithor of the 
two would have sutticed to secure for Schiller a distinguished 
mink among historians, of the class denominated philogophical ; 
thongh even both together, they afford but a feeble exomplis. 
eation of the ideas which heentertained on the manner of com- 
posing history, In his view, the businoss of history is not 
merely to record, but to interpret; it involves not only a clear 
conception and a lively exposition of events and characters, 
but a sound, enlightened theory of individual and national 
morality, a gonoral philoaophy of human life, whereby to judge 
of thom, and measure their effects. Tho historian now stands 
on higher ground, takes in a wider range than those that went 
before him; he cau now survey vast tracts of human action, 
and deduce ite laws from an experience extending over many 
climes aniages. With his ilens, moreover, his feelings ought 
to bo enlarged : he should regard the interests wot of any sect 
or state, but of mankind; the progress not of any class of arts 
lathe trict and enigmatic pages of thete chroniclers. “The Glance wer Eerope 
‘atthe period of the first Crusade: the Times of the Emperor Frederick I. ; to 
0S aah eel = ape 
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or opinions, but of universal happiness and refinement. “His 
narrative, in short, should be moulded according to the science, 
and impregnated with the liberal spirit of his time. 

Voltaire is generally conveived to have invented and intro- 
duced a new method of composing history ; the chief historians 
that have followed him have been by way of eminence denomi- 
nated philosophical. This is hardly correct. Voltaire wrote 
history with greater talent, but scarcely with a new species of 
talent: he applied the ideas of the eighteenth century to the 
subject; but in this there was nothing radically new. In the 
bands of a thinking writer history has always been “phi- 
losophy teaching by experience ;” that is, such philosophy a5 
the age of the historian has afforded. For a Greek or Roman, 
‘it was natural to look upon events with an eye to their effect 
on hia own city or country ; and to try them by a code of prin- 
ciples, in which the prosperity or extension of this formed a 
leading object. For a monkish chronicler, it was natural to 
estimate the progress of affairs by the number of abbeys 
founded; the virtue of men by the sum-total of donations to 
the clergy. And for a thinker of the present day, it is equally 
natural to measure the occurrences of history by quite a differ- 
‘ent standard: by their influence upon the general destiny of 
man, their tendency to obstruct or to forward him in his ad- 
‘yancement towards liberty, knowledge, true religion and dig- 
nity of mind. Bach of these narrators simply measures by 
the scale which is considered for the time as expressing the 
great concerns and duties of humanity. 

Schiller’s views on this matter were, as might have been ex- 
pectod, of the most enlarged kind. “ It seems to me,” said he 
in one of his letters, “ that in writing history for the moderns, 
we should try to communicate to it such an interest a3 the 
History of the Peloponnesian War had for the Greeks, Now 
this is the problem: to choose and arrange your materials 80 
that, to interest, they shall not need the aid of decoration. We 
moderns have a source of interest at our disposal, which no 
Greck or Roman was acquainted with, aud which the patriotic 
interest docs not nearly equal. ‘This last, in general, is chiefly 
of importance for unripe nations, for the youth of the world 
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‘But we may excite a very different sort of interest if we 

sent each remarkable occurrence that happened to ater 
importance to man. It isa poor and little aim to write for 
one nation; a philosophic spirit cannot tolorate such limits, 
cannot bound its views to a form of human nature so arbitrary, 
fluctuating, accidental. The most powerful nation is but a 
fragment; and thinking minds will not grow warm on its ac- 
connt, exeept in so far as this nation or its fortunes have boon 
influential on the progress of the species.” 

‘That there is not some excess in this comprehensive cosmo 
politan philosophy, may perhaps be liable to question. Nature 
horself has, wisely no doubt, partitioned us into “ kindreds, 
und nations, and tongues :” it ix among our instincts to grow 
warm in bebalf of our country, simply for its own sake; and 
‘the business of Reason seems to be to chaston and diroct our 
instincts, never to destroy them. We require individuality in 
our attachments: the sympathy which is expanded over all 
men will commonly be found so much attenuated by the proc 
ese, that it cannot be effective on any. And as it is in nature, 
80 it is in art, which ought to be the image of it. Universal 
philanthropy forms but a precarious and very powerless rule 
of conduct; and the * progress of the species” will turn out 
equally unfitted for deeply exciting the imagination. Tt is not 
with freedom that we can sympathize, but with free men. 
‘There ought, indeed, to be in history « spirit superior to petty 
‘distinctions and vulgar partialities ; our particular affections 
ought to be enlightened and purified ; but they should not be 
abandoned, or, such is the condition of humanity, our feelings 
must evsporate and fade away in that extreme diffusion, Por- 
haps, ina certain sense, the surest mode of pleasing and in- 
structing all nations és to write for one, 

‘This too Schiller was aware of, and had in part attended to. 
Besides, the 'Thirty-Years War is a subject in which nation- 
ality of feeling may be even wholly spared, better than in 
almost any other. Tt is not a German but a European sub- 
ject; it forms the concluding portion of the Reformation, 
and this is an event belonging not to any country in parti- 
cular, but to the human race. Yet, if we mistake not, thiv 
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overteudency to generalization, both in thought and senti- 
ment, has rather hurt the present work. The philosophy, 
with which it is imbued, now and then grows vague from 
its abstractness, ineffectual from its refinement; the enthu- 
sisam which pervades it, elevated, strong, enlightened, would 
have told better on our hearts, had it been confined within 
narrower space, and directed to a more specific class. of ob 
jects. In his extreme attention to the philosophical aspects 
of the period, Schiller has neglected to take advantage of 


this, though, as he afterwards proved, it was well known to 
him, Schiller paid comparatively small attention; bis work 
Ahas lost in liveliness by the omission, more than it has gained 
fn dignity or instrnetiveness. 

Yet, with all its imperfections, this is no ordinary history? 
‘The speculation, it is true, is not always of the kind we wish; 
it excludes more moving or enlivening topics, and sometimes 
savors of the inexperienced theorist who had passed his dapa 
remote from practical statesmen; the subject las mot sufli- 
cient unity; in spite of every effort, it breaks into fragments 
towards the conclusion: but still there is an enorgy, a vigor 
ous beauty in the work, which far more than redeem its fail. 
ings. Great thoughts at every turn arrest our attention, and 
take us pause to confirm or contradict them; happy meta- 
phors? some vivid descriptions of events and men, remind us 

Yor wo scarcely meet with one eo bappy as that in the Hewat of the 
Mathriands, where lio finishes bis pictuiro of the gloomy sileuce aul dimauny 
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of the author of Pies and Don Cartos, The charactors of 
Gustavus and Wallenstein are finely developed in the course 
of the narrative, ‘Tilly's passage of the Lech, the battles of 
Leipzig and Liitzen figure in our recollection, as if our eyes 
had witnessed them: the death of Gustavus is described in 
terms which might draw “iron tears” from tho cyos of 
veterans* If Schiller had inclined to dwell upon the mere 
visual or iinaginative department of his subject, no man could 
have painted it more graphically, or better called forth our 
emotions, sympathetic or romantic, But this, we have soon, 
‘was not by any means his leading aim. 

On the whole, the present work is still the best historical 
performance which Germany can boast of. Miiller’s histories 
are distinguished by merits of another sort; by condensing, 
in a given space, and frequently in lucid order, a quantity 
of information, copious and authentic beyond example: but 
as intellectual productions, they cannot rank with Schiller’s. 
Woltmann of Berlin has added to the Thirty-Years War 
another work of equal size, by way of continuation, entitled 
History of the Peace of Munster ; with the first negotiations of 
which treaty the former concludes. Woltmann is a person 
of ability; but we daro not say of him, what Wieland said 
of Schiller, that by his first historical attempt he “has dis 
covered a decided capability of rising too level with Hume, 
Robertson and Gibbon.” Ho will rather rise to a level with 
Belsham or Smollett. 





This first complete specimen of Schiller’s art in the hia- 
torical departmont, though but a small fraction of what he 
meant to do, and could have done, proved in fact to be the 
last he ever undertook. At present very different cares 
awaited him: In 1791, a fit of sickness overtook him; he 
had to exchange the inspiring labore of literature for the 


that reigned In Brussels cn tho first entrance of Alb, by this #tsiking simile: 
“Now that the City had received tho Spanish Gonoral within ite walla, it had 
tho air as of a man that has drunk a cap of poison, and with shuddering 
expeclation watches, every moment, for its deadly agency.” 
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barely to preserve existence. A total cessation from every 
intellectual effort was one of the most. peremptory laws, pre- 
soribed to him. Schiller’s habits and domestic circumstances 
equally rebelled against this measure; with a beloved wife 
depending on him for support, inaction itself could have . 
procured him little reat. His case seemed hard; his pros 
pects of innocent felicity had been too banefully obscured. 
Yet in this painful and difficult position, he did not yield to 


reigning Duke of Holstein-Angustenburg, jointly with the 
Count Von Schimmelmann, conferred on him a pension of & 
thousand crowns for three years.’ No stipulation was added, 
but merely that he should be careful of his health, and use 
every attention to recover. This speedy and generous aid, 
moreover, was presented with a delicate politeness, which, 
as Schiller eaid, touched him more than even the gift itself. 
We should romember this Count and this Duke; they deserve 
some admiration and some envy. 

‘This disorder introduced a molancholy change into Schiller’s 
eireumstances: he had now another enemy to strive with, a 
seoret and fearful impediment to vanquish, in whieh much 

1 Tt was to Deamark likewise that Klopeteck owed the messs of complet 
ing his Mesias. 
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resolute effort must be sunk without prodnoing any positive 
result, Pain is nob entirely synonymous with Evil; but bodily 
pain seems less redeemed by good than almost any other kind 
of it. From the loss of fortune, of fame, or even of friends, 
Philosophy pretends to draw a certain compensating benefit ; 
but in general the permanent loss of health will bid defiance 
to her alehemy. It isa universal diminution; the diminution 
equally of our resources and of our capacity to guide them ; 
4 penalty unmitigated, save by love of friends, which thep first 
becomes truly dear and precious to us; ar by comforts brought 
from beyond this’ earthly sphere, from that serene Fountain of 
peave and hope, to which our woak Philosophy cannot raise 
her wing. For all men, in itself, disease is misery; but chiefly 
for men of finer feelings and endowments, to whom, in return 
for such superiorities, it seems to be sont most frequently and 
in its most distressing forms, It is acruel fate for the poet 
to have the sunny land of his imagination, often the sole terri- 
tory ho is lord of, disfigured and darkened by the shades of 
pain; for one whose highest happiness isthe exertion of his 
mental fuculties, to have them chained and paralyzed in the 
imprisonment of a distempered frame. With external activity, 
with palpable pursuits, above all, with a suitable placidity of 
natnre, much even in certain states of sickness may be per 
formed and enjoyed. But for him whose heart is already over- 
keen, whose world is of the mind, ideal, internal; when the 
mildew of lingering disoase has atrack that world, and begun 
to blacken and consume its beauty, nothing seems to remain 
‘but despondency and bitterness and desolate sorrow, felt and 
anticipated, to the end. 

Woe to him if his will likewise falter, if his resolution fail, 
and his spirit bend its neck to the yoke of this new enemy! 
Tdleness and a disturbed imagination will gain the mastery of 
him, and Jot loose their thousand fiends to harass him, to tor- 
ment him into madness. Alas! the bondage of Algiers is froe- 
dom compared with this of the sick man of genius, whose heart 
has fainted and sunk beneath its load. His clay dwelling ia 
changed into a gloomy prison; every nerve is become an ave- 
nue of disgust or anguish; and the soul sits within, in her 
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melancholy loneliness, a prey to the spectres of despair, or 
stupefied with excess of suffering, doomed as ib were to a “life 
in death,” to a consciousness of agonized existence, without the 
consciousness of power which should accompany it. Happily, 
desth, or entire fatuity, at length puts an end to such seenes 
‘of ignoble misery ; which, however, ignoble as they ars, we 
ought to view with pity rather than contempt. 

Sach are frequently the fruits of protracted sickness, in men 
otherwise of estimable qualities and gifts, but whose sensibility 
exceeds their strength of mind. In Schiller, its worst effects 
‘were resisted by the only availing antidote, a strenuous deber- 
mination to neglect them. His spirit was too vigorous and 
ardent to yield even in this emergency : he disdained to dwin- 
dic into a pining valetudinarian ; in the midat of his infirmities, 
he persevered with unabated zeal in the great business of his 
life. As ho partially recovered, be returned ay strenuously as 
ever to his intellectual occupations ; and often, in the glow of 
poctical conception, ho almost forgot his maladies. By suob 
resolute and manly ‘conduct, he disarmed sickness of its ernel- 
est: power to wound ; his frame might be in pain, but his spirit 
retained its force, unoxtinguished, almost unimpeded; he did 
not lose his relih for the beautiful, the grand, or tho good, 
in any of their shapes; he loved his friends as formerly, and 
wrote Lis finest and sublimest works when his health was 
gone. Perhaps mo period of his life displayed more heroism 
than the present one. 

After this severe attack, and the kind provision whieh he 
had received from Denmark, Schiller seems to have relaxed 
his connection with the University of Jena: the weightiest 
duties of his class appear to have been discharged by proxy, 
and his historical studies to have been forsaken. Yet this wi 
bat a change, not an abatement, in the activity of his mind. 
Onee partially free from pain, all his former diligence awoke; 
and being also froo from tho more pressing calls of duty and 
economy, he was now allowed to turn his attention to objects 
which attracted it more. Among these one of the most allure 
ing was the Philosophy of Kant. 

The transcendental system of the Kanigxborg Professor had, 
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for the last ton years, been spreading over Germany, which it 
had now filled with the most violent contentions. iaipovin 
and sooomplishments of Kant were univorsally acknowledged ; 
the high pretensions of his system, pretensions, it is true, such 
as had been a thousand times put forth, a thousand times found 
‘wanting, still excited notice, when so backed by sbility and 
reputation. ‘The air of mysticism connected with these doo- 
trines was attractive to the German mind, with which the 
vague and the vast are always pleasing qualities; the dreadful 
army of first principles, tho forest huge of terminology and 
definitions, where the panting intellect of weaker men wanders 
‘as in’pathless thickets, and at length xinks powerless to the 
earth, oppressed with fatigue, and suffocated with scholastic 
tmiasma, seemed sublime rathor than appalling to the Germans ; 
mon who shrink not at toil, and to whom a certain degree of 
darkness appears a native element, essential for giving play to 
that deep meditative enthusiasm which forms so important 
A feature in their charactor. Kant’s Philosophy, accordingly, 
found numerous disciples, and possessed them with a zeal 
wnexampled since the days of Pythagoras. ‘This, in faot, re- 
sembled spiritual fanaticism mother than a calm ardor in the 
Gute of vcience; Kant’s warmest admirers seemed to regard 
itn more in the light of a prophet than of a mero earthly sage. 
Such admiration was of course opposed by corresponding cen- 
gure; the transcondontal noophytes had to encounter soeptical 
gainsayers as dotermined as themselves. Of this latter class 
the most remarkable were Herder and Wieland. Herder, then 
a clergyman of Weimar, seoms never to have comprehended 
what ho fought against so keenly: he denounced and eon. 
domned the Kantian metaphysics, because he found them 
heteredox. The young divines came back from the University 
of Jena with their minds well nigh delirious; full of strange 
doctrines, which they explained to tho examinators of the 
‘Weimar Consistorium in phrases that excited no ides in the 
heads of these reverend persons, but mach horror in their 
hearts.) Honco reprimands, and objurgations, and excessive 

+ Schelling has» book on thn Sua! of the Work! :"" Fichte's expression 
‘to his students, * Tomorrow, gentlemen, I shall create God,” is known to most 
reader, 
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bitterness between the applicants for ordination and those ay 
pointed to confer it: one young clergyman at Weimar shot 
himself on this account; heresy, and jarring, and unprofitable 
logic, were universal. Hence Herder’s vehement attacks on 
this “pernicious quackery ;" this delusive and destructive 
“aystom of words.”? Wieland strove against it for another 
reason. He had, all his life, been laboring to give currency 
among his countrymen to a species of diluted epicurism; to 
erect a certain smooth, and elegant, and very slender scheme 
of taste and morals, borrowed from our Shafteabury and the 
French. All this feeble edifice the new doctrine was sweep 
ing before it to utter ruin, with the violence of a tornado, It 
grieved Wieland to see the work of half a century destroyed : 
he fondly imagined that but for Kant’s philosophy it might 
have been perennial. With scepticism quickened into action 
by such motives, Herder and he went forth as brother cham- 
pions against the transcendental metaphysics; they were not 
long without a multitude of hot assailants. The uproar pro- 
duced among thinking men by the conflict, has scarcely been 
equalled in Germany since the days of Luther. Fields were 
fought, and victories lost and won; nearly all the minds of the 
nation were, in secret or openly, arrayed on this side or on that, 
Gosthe alone seemed altogether to retain his wonted compo 
sure; he was clear for allowing the Kantian scheme to “have 
ita day, as all things have.” Goetho has already lived to see 
the wisdom of this sentiment, so characteristic of his genius 
and turn of thought. 

In these controversies, soon pushed beyond the bounds of 
temperate or wholesome discussion, Schiller took no part: but 
the noise they made afforded hima fresh inducement to investi- 
gate a set of doctrines, 0 important in the general estimation. 
A system which promised, even with a very little plausibility, 


2 See Herder's Leten, by his Widow. ‘Thar Hondor was not nenally troubled 
with any unphilosephical seopticism, or aversion to novelty, may be inforred 
from his patronizing Dr. Gall's system of Phrenology, or " Skall-lcetrine ” na 
they call it in Germany. But Gall had referred with acknowledgment snd 
aimiration to the Philosophie der Geschiclte der Menschen. Hore lay a 
difference. 





‘us the trae grounds of our belief in God, and what hope nature 
gives us of the soul’s immortality; and thus at length, after 
@ thousand failures, to interpret the enigma of our being,— 
hardly necded that additional inducemont to make such a man 
ab Schiller grasp at it with eager curiosity. His progress also 
was facilitatad by his present circumstances; Jena had now 
become the chief well-spring of Kantian doctrine, a distinction 
or diagrace it hae ever since continued to deserve, Reinhold, 
one of Kant’s ablest followers, was at this timo Schiller’s fol- 
Jow-teacher and daily companion: be did not fail to encourage 
and assist his friend ina path of study, which, as he believed, 
eonducted to such glorious results. Under this tuition, Schil- 
Jer was not long in discovering, that at least the “new phi- 
losophy was more portical than that of Leibnitz, and had a 
grander character;” persuasions which of course confirmed 
‘him in his resolution to examine it. 

‘How far Schiller penetrated into the arcana of transcendent 
alism it is impossible for us to say. The metaphysical and 
logical branches of it scem to have afforded him no solid satis- 
faction, or taken no firm hold of his thoughts; their influence 
is scarcely to be traced in any of his subsequent writings 
‘The only department to which he attached himself with his 
ordinary zeal was that which relates to the principles of the 
imitative arts, with their moral influences, and which in the 
‘Kantian nomenclature has been designated by the term dis 
thetics} ot the doctrine of sentiments nnd emotions. On there 
subjocts ho had alroady amassed a multitude of thoughts; to 
see which oxpressed by new symbols, and arranged in system- 
atic form, and held together by some common theory, would 
mecessarily yield enjoyment to his intellect, and inspire him 
owith fresh alacrity in prosecuting eush researches. The new 
Tight which dawned, or seemed to dawn, pon bim, in the 
course of these investigations, is reflected, in various treatises, 

1 From the verb uirPdsouou, to feel, "The tarm ix Hanmgurven’s; prior to 
Kans (1645). 
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evincing, at least, the honest diligence with which he studied, 
and the fertility with whieh he could produce. Of these the 
largest and most elaborate are the essays on Grace and Dig- 
nity; on Naive and Sontimental Poctry ; and the Letters on 
the Euthetio Culture of Man: the other pieces are on Tragic 
Art; on the Pathetic; on the Cause of our Delight in Trugic 
Objects ; on Employing the Low and Common in Art. 

Being cast in the mould of Kantism, or at least clothed in 
its garments, these productions, to readers unacquainted with 
that system, wre encumbered here and there with difficulties 
greater than belong intrinsically to the subject. In perusing 
them, the uninitiated student is mortified at seeing so much 
powerful thought distorted, as he thinks, into such fantasti 
forms: the principles of reasoning, on which they rest, are 
apparently not those of common logic; a dimness and doubt 
overhangs their conclusions; scarcely anything is proved in 
aconvincing manner, But this is no strange quality in such 
writings. To an exoteric reader the philosophy of Kant al- 
most always appears to invert the common maxim; its end and 
aim seem not to be “to make abstruse things simple, but to 
make simple things abstruse.” Often a proposition of inseru- 
table and dread aspect, when resolutely grappled with, and 
torn from its shady den, and its bristling entrenchments of 
uncouth terminology, and dragged forth into the open light of 
day, to be seen by the natural eye, aud tried by merely human 
understanding, proves to bo a very harmless truth, familiar to. 
us from of old, sometimes so familiar as to be a truism. ‘Too 
frequently, the anxious novice {s reminded of Dryden in the 
Battle of the Books : there is a helmet of rusty iron, dark, grim, 
gigantic; and within it, at the farthest corner, is a head no 
bigger than awalnnt. These are the goneral errors of Kantian 
criticism ; in the present works, they are by no means of the 
worst or most pervading kind; and there is a fundamental 
merit whieh does more than counterbalance them. By the aid 
of study, the doctrine set before us can, in general, ab length 
be comprehended ; and Sehiller’s fine Intellect, recognizable 
even in its masquerade, is ever and anon peering forth in its 
native form, which all may understand, which all must relish, 
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and us with passages that show like bright verdant 


been raised against it in this country. When a class of doc- 


of mem like these, so easily and smoothly in its formulas, 


‘England may reject this Kantian aystom, perhaps with reasons 
nat it ought to be on other grounds than are yet before us. 
Philosophy is science, and science, as Schiller has observed, 
cannot always be explained in “conversations by the parlor 
fire,” or in written treatises that resemble such. The cui bono 
of these doctrines may not, it ix true, be expressible by arith 
metical computations: the subject also is perplexed with ob- 
sourities, and probably with manifold delusions; and too often 
its interpreters with us have been like “tenebrific stars,” that 
“did ray out darkness” on a matter itself sufficiently dark. 


+ But what then? Is the jewel always to be found among tho 


common dust of the highway, and always to be estimated by 
its value in the common judgment? It lies embosomed in 
the depths of the mine; rocks iust be reat before it can be 
reached; skilful eyes and hands must separate it from the 
rabbish where it lies concouled, and kingly purcbasers alone 
an prize it and buy it This law of ostracism is as dangerous 
im science us it was of old im politics, Let us not forget that 
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many things are troe which cannot be demonstrated by the 
rules of Wade's Logic; that many truths are valuable, for 
which no price is givon in Paternoster Row, and no prefer 
ment offered at St. Stephen's! Whoover reads these treatises 
of Schiller with attention, will perceive that they depend on 
principles of an immonscly higher and more complex character 
than our “Essays on Taste,” and our * Inquiries 

the Freedom of the WilL” The laws of eriticism, which it is 
their purpose to establish, are derived from the inmost nature 
of man; the scheme of morality, which they inculcate, scars 
into a brighter region, very far beyond the ken of our “Utils 
tles * and “Reflex-senses.” They do not teach us “to judge 
of poetry and art aa we judge of dinner,” merely by observing 
the impressions it produced in us; and they do derive the 
duties and chief end of man from other grounds than the phi- 
losophy of Profit and Loss. These Letters on Esthetic Culture, 
without the aid of anything which the most sceptical could 
designate as superstition, trace out and attempt to sanction 
for us 4 system of morality, in which the sublimest feelings 
of the Stoic and the Christian are represented but as stages in 
our progress to the pinnacle of true human grandeur; and man, 
isolated on this fragment of the universe, encompassed with 
the boundless desolate Unknown, at war with Fate, without 
help or the hope of help, is confidently called upon to rise into 
acalm cloudless height of internal activity and peace, and ba 
what he has fondly named himself, the god of this lower world. 
When such are the results, who would not make an effort for 
the steps by which they are attained ? In Schiller’s treatises, 
it must be owned, the reader, after all exertions, will be for 
tunate if he can find them. Yet a second perusal will satisty 
him better than the first; and among the shapeless immensi- ~ 
ties which fill the Night of Kantism, and the moteoric corus- 
cations, which perplex him rather than enlighten, he will faney 
he descries some streaks of a serener radiance, which he will 
pray devoutly that time may purify and ripen into perfect day. 
‘Tho Philosophy of Kant is probably combined with errors to 
its very core; bat perhaps also, this ponderous unmanageable 
dross may bear in it the everlasting gold of truth! Mighty 
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‘have already labored in refining it: is it wise in us to 


projects 
‘That Schillor’s yentus profited by this laborious and ardent 
study of Atsthotie Motaphysies, has me eeeliysniom 


inferred from the nature of the case. That also tho princi- 
ples of this critical theory were in part exroneons, in still 
greater part too far-fetched and fine-spun for application to 
the business of writing, we may farther venture to assert, 
But excellence, not ease of composition, is the thing to be 
desired ; and in a mind like Schiller’s, so full of euergy, of 
images and thoughts and creative power, the more sedulous 
practice of selection was little likely to be detrimental. And 
though considerable errors might mingle with the rules by 
which he jadged himself, the habit of judging carelessly, or 
not at all, is far worse than that of sometimes judging wrong. 
Besides, once accustomed to attend strictly to the operations 
of his genius, and rigorously to try its products, such a man 
as Schiller could not fail in time to discover what was false 
in the principles by which he tried thom, and consequently, 
in the end, to retain the benefits of this procedure without its 
evils. There is doubtless a purism in taste, a rigid fantastical 
demand of perfection, a horror at approaching the limits of 
impropriety, which obstructs the froo impulse of the faculties, 
and if excessive, would altogether deaden them. Bat the 
excess on the other side is much more frequent, and, for high 
endowments, infinitely more pernicious. After the strongest, 
efforts, thers may be little realized; without strong efforts, 
there must be little. That too much care doox hurt in any 
of our tasks is a doctrine so flattering to indolence, that we 
ought to receive it with extremé caution. In works im- 
pressed with the stamp of trae genius, their quality, not 

{ Are our hopes from Mr. Coloridge always to be fraitlows ¥ Sneers at tho 
common-sense philosophy of the Scotch av of Little use: it ts a poor philoso- 
phy, perhaps: but not so poor at none at all, which seems to be the stato of 
mattors here at present. 
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ay 
their extent, is what we valuo: a dull man may spend his 
i little; better so than writing much; but a 
is liable to no such danger. Of all 
perhaps the only one that from fasti- 
dioasness of taste has written less than he should have done: 
there are thousands that have erred the other way. What 
would a Spanish reader give, had Lope de Vega composed a 
hundred times as little, and that little a hundred times as 
well! 
Schiller's own ideas on these points appear to be sufficiently 


“Criticism must now make good to me the damage she 
heraclf has done. And damaged me she most certainly haa; 
for the boldness, the living glow which 1 felt before a rule 
wae known to mo, havo for several years been wanting. I 
now see myself create and form: I watch the play of inspira 
tion; and my fancy, knowidg she is not without witnesses of 
her movements, no longer moves with equal freedom. T hope, 
however, ultimately to advance so far that art shall become a 
second nature, as polished manners are to well-bred men; 
then Imagination will regain her former freedom, and submit 
to none but voluntary limitations.” 

Schiller’s subsequent writings are the best proof that im 
these expectations he had not miscaloulated. 


‘Tho historical and critical studies, in which he had been 
0 extensively and seriously engaged, could not remain withe 
cout effect on Schiller’s general intellectual character, He 
had spent five active years in studies directed almost solely 
to the understanding, or the faculties connocted with its and 
sach industry united to such ardor had produced an immense 
wocession of ideas. History had furnished him with pictures 
of manners and events, of strange conjunctures and conditions 
of existence; it had givon him: more minute and truer coneep- 
tions of human nature in its many forms, new and more a 
curate opinions on the character and end of man. Thedomain 
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of his mind was both enlarged and enlightened; a multitude 
of images and detached facts and perceptions had been laid 
up in his memory; and his intellect was at once onriched by 
acquired thoughts, and strengthened by increased oxercise on 
a wider circle of knowledge. 

But to understand was not enough for Schiller; there ware 
in him faculties which this could not employ, and therefore 
could not satisfy. The primary vocation of his nature was 
poetry: the acquisitions of his other faculties served but as 
the materials for his pootic faculty to act upon, and seemed 

till they had been sublimated into the pure and per. 
foct forms of beanty, which it is the business of this to elicit 
from them. New thoughts gave birth to new feelings: and 
both of these he was now called upon to body forth, to 
represent by visible types, to animate and adorn with the 
magic of creative genius. The first youthful blaze of poetic 
ardor had long since passed away; but this large increase 
of knowledge awakened it anew, refined by years and ex- 
perience into a steadier and clearer flame. Vague shadows 
of umiecomplished excellence, gleams of ideal beauty, were 
now hovering fitfully scross his mind: he longed to turn 
them into shape, and give them a local habitation and a 
name. Criticism, likewise, had exalted his notions of art: 
the modern writers on subjects of taste, Aristotle, the an- 
cient poote, he had lately studied ; he hnd carefully endeavored 
to extract the truth from each, and to amalgamate their prin- 
ciples with his own; in choosing, he was now more difficult to 
‘Satisfy. Minor poems had all along been partly occupying his 
attontion; but they yielded no space for the intensity of his 
impulses, and the magnificent ideas that wore rising in his fancy. 
Conscious of his strength, he dreaded not engaging with the 
highest species of his art: the pernsal of the Greek tragedians 
had given rise to some late translations ;* the perusal of Homer 
seems now to have suggested the idea of an epic poem. The 
hero whom he first contemplated was Gustavus Adolphus ; 
he afterwards changed to Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

2 ‘Thows wore a fine version of Eurlpides' fphipenia in Aulide, and a fow 
wenes of his Phaniese. 
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Epic pooms, sines the time of the Apigonied, and Leo- 
nidas, and ospecially since that of some more recent attempts, 
have with us become a mighty dull affair, That Schiller 


superanpusted imitations, far higher than even Klopstock bas | 
attained, will appear by the following extract fromoneofhis = 
letters: 





“An epic poem in the eighteenth century should be quite 
adifferent thing from such a poem in the childhood of the q 
world. And it is that very circumstance which attracts me 
so ranch towards this project, Our manners, the finest essence - 
of our philosophies, our polities, economy, arts, in short, of all 
we know and do, would require to be introduced without con 
straint, and interwoven in such # composition, to live there in 
beautiful harmonious freedom, as all the branches of Greek 
oulture live and are made visible in Homer's iad. Nor am 
J disinclined to invent a species of machinery for this par- 
pore; being anxious to fulfil, with hairsbreadth accuracy, all 
the requisitions that are made of epic poets, even on the side 
of form. Besides, this machinery, which, in a subject so 
modern, in an age so prosaic, appears to present the greatest 
difficulty, might exalt the interest in a high degree, were it 
suitably adapted to this same modern spirit, Crowds of 
confused ideas on this matter are rolling to and fro within 
ay head ; something distinct will come out of them at last. 

“As for the sort.of metre I would choose, this I think you ’ 
will hardly guess: no other than offawe rime. All the rest, | 
except iambic, aro become insufferable to me, And how 
tenntifully might the earnest and the lofty be made to play 
im these light fetters! What attractions might the epic amb 
#tance gain by the soft yielding form of this fine rhyme! For, 
the poom must, not in name only, but in very deed, be capable 
of being sung; asthe Miad was sung by the peasants of Greees, 
gs the stanzas of Jerwsalere Delivered arc still sung by the 
‘Venwtian gondoliers. 

“The epoch of Frederick's life that would fit me best, I 
have considered also, T should wish to select some unhappy. 
tituntions it would allow me to unfold his mind far more 








Schiller did not execute, or even commence; the project he 
has here so philosophically sketched: the constraints of his 
present situation, the greatness of the enterprise compared 
with the oncertainty of its success, were sufficient to deter 
him. Besides, he felt that after all his wide exoursions, the 
true home of his genius was the Drama, the department where 
its powers hnd first been tried, and were now by habit or 
nature best qualified to act. To tho Drama he acoordingly 
returned. ‘The History of the Thirty-Years War had once 
suggested the idea of Gustavus Adolphus as the hero of an 
epic poem; the samo work afforded him a subject for a 
tragedy: he now decided on beginning Wallenstein, In this 
undertaking it was no easy task that he contemplated; a 
common play did not now comprise his aim; he required some 
magnificent and comprehensive object, in which he could ox- 
pend to advantage the new pootical and intellectual treagures 
which he had for years been amassing; something that should 
ab once exemplify his enlarged ideas of art, and give room 
and shape to his fresh stores of knowledge and sentiment. 
As he studied the history of Wallenstein, and viewed its 
capabilities on every side, new ideas gathered round it; the 
subject grew in magnitude, and often changed in form. His 

in actual composition was, of course, irregular and 
small. Yet the difficulties of the subject, increasing with his 
‘own wider, more ambitious conceptions, did not abate his 
diligence: Wallonstein, with many interruptione and many 
alterations, sometimes stationary, sometimes retrograde, con- 
tinued on the whole, though slowly, to advance. 

‘This was for several years his chosen occupation, the task 
to which he consecrated his brightest hours, and the finest part 
of his faculties. For hambler employments, demanding rather 
industry than inspiration, there still remained abundant leisure, 
of which it was inconsistent with his habits to waste a single 


numorogs, 
varied, and sometimes of considerable estat: In the end of 
1792, anew object seemed to call for his attention; he ones 
about this time seriously meditated mingling in politics, The 
French Revolution had from the first affected him with no. 
ordinary hopes; which, however, the course of events, par- 
‘ticularly the imprisonment of Louis, were now fast converting 
into fears. For the ill-fated monarch, and the cause of free- 
dom, which seemed threatencd with disgrace in the treatment: 
he was likely to reosive, Schiller felt so deeply interested, that 
he bad determined, in his case a determination not without 
‘its risks, to address an appeal on these subjects to the French 
people and the worldat large. ‘The voice of reason advocating 
liberty ag well as order might still, he conceived, make a 
salotary impression in this period of terror and delusion; the 
voice of a distinguished man would at first sound like the voice 
of the nation, which he seemed to represent, Schiller was 
inquiring for a proper French translator, and revolving in his 
mind the various arguments that might be used, aud the com- 
parative propricty of using or forbearing to use them; but the 
progress of things superseded the necessity of such delibera- 
tion. Ina few months, Louis perished on the scaffold; the 
Bourbon family were murdered, or scattered over Burope; and 
the French government was changed into a frightful chaes, 
amid the tumultuous and bloody horrors of which, calm truth 
had no longer a chance to be heard. Schiller turned away 
from these repulsive and appalling scenes, into other regions 
where bis heart was moro familiar, and his powers more likely 
to produce effect. The Fronch Revolution had distressed and 
shocked him; but it did not lessen his attachment to liberty, 
the name of which had been so desecrated in its wild con- 
valsions. Perhaps in his sabsequent writings we can traeea 
more respectfal feeling towards old establishments; mors 
reverence for the majesty of Custom; and with an equal zeal, 
a woaker faith in human perfectibility : changes indeed which 
are the common fruit of years themselves, in whatever age or 
climate of the world our experience may be gathered. 
Among the number of fluctuating engagements, one, which 

















for ten years had ec eee ree beirpeteaced 


ke kad long looked upon as insufficient : spacial, roma 
since his scttlement‘at Jena, it had been among his favorite 
projects to exchange it for some other, conducted on a more 
liberal scheme, uniting more ability in its support, and embrac- 
ing « much wider compass of literary interests, ‘Many of the 

most distinguished persons in Germany had agreed to assist 
him in exeenting such a plan; Goethe, himself a host, under 
took to go hand in hand with him. ‘The ZAelio waa in conse- 
quence relinquished at the end of 1798: and the first number 
of the Horen came out carly in the following year. This pub. 
lication was enriched with many valuable pieces on points af 
philosophy and eriticism ; some of Schillee's finest essays first 
appeared here: even without the foreign aids which bad been 
promised him, it already bade fair to outdo, as he had meant 
it should, every provions work of that description. 

‘The Musen-Almenach, of which he likewise undertook the 
superintendence, did not aim so high: like other works of the 
game title, which are numerous in Germany, it was intended 
for preserving and annually delivering to the world, a series 
of short postieal effusions, or other fugitive compositions, col- 
lected from various quarters, and often having no connection 
but their juxtaposition. In this work, as well as in the Horen, 
somo of Sehiller’s finest smaller pooms made their first appear- 
ance; muny of these pisces being written about this period, 
especially the greater part of his lcdlads, the idea of attempt- 
ing whieh tock its rise in o friendly rivalry with Goethe, But 
the most noted composition sent forth in the pages of the 
Musen-Almanach, was the Xerien ;* a collection of epigrams 
whieh originated partly, as it seems, in the mean or irritating 
caniuct of various contemporary authors. In spite of the 
most flattering promises, and of its own intrinsic character, 
the Horen, at its first appearance, instead of being hailed with 
weloome by the leading minds of the country, for whom it-was 
intended as o rallying point, met in many quarters with no 

¥ So caked from Eérner, musus hespitaie 0 citle borrowed from Mastial, who 
al ise : 
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sentiment but coldness or hostility, ‘The controversies of the 
day bad sown discord among literury men ; Schiller and Goathe, 
associating together, had provoked ill-will from a host of per 
sons, who felt the justice of such motual preference, bat liked 
not the inferences to be drawn from it; and eyed this intellect- 
ual duumyvirate, howover meck in the discharge of its functions 
and the wearing of its honors, with jealousy and discontent. 

‘The eavilling of these people, awkwardly contrasted with 
their personal absurdity and insipidity, at length provoked the 
serions notice of the two illustrious associates: the rosult was 
this German Dunciad; a production of which the plan was, 
that it should comprise an immense multitude of detached 
couplets, each conveying a complete thought within itself, and 
furnished by one of the joint operators, The subjects wore of 
unlimited variety; “the most,” as Schiller says, “were wild 
satire, glancing at writers and writings, intermixed with here 
and there a flash of poetical or philosophic thought.” It was 
at first intended to provide about a thousand of these pointed 
monodistichs ; unity in such a work appearing to consist in a 
certain boundlessness of size, which should hide the hetero 
geneous nature of the individual parts: the whole were then 
to be arranged and elaborated, till they had acquired the proper 
degree of consistency and symmetry; each sacrificing some 
thing of its own peculiar spirit to preserve the spirit of the 
rest. This number never was completed: and, Goothe being 
now busy with his IWithelm Meister, the project of completing 
it was at length renounced; and the Xenien were published ax 
‘unconnected particles, not pretending to constitute a whole 
Enongh appeared to create unbounded commotion among the 
parties implicated : the Xenien were exclaimed against, abused, 
and replied to, on all hands; but as they declared war not on 
persons but on actions; not against Gleim, Nicolai, Manso, but 
against bad taste, dulness, and affectation, nothing eriminal 
could be suflictently made ont against them. The Afween 
Almenach, where they appeared in 1797, continued to’ be pub 

* This & buta lame account of the farfamed Xenien and their results. See 
amore of che matter in Franz Hurn's Possie und Beredisambsit: ia Carlylo's 
Miscellanies (\. 67); ho. (Nate of 1845.) 





lished till the time of Sehiller’s leaving Jena: the Horen ceased. 
‘The co-operation of Goothe, which Schiller hal obtained so 
Lape eee ete te eee Spe cele te 
‘minds of the first order, yet con 
pag pier the most opposite modes, each had 
much that was valuable to learn of the other, and suggest to 
him, Caltivating different kinds of excellence, they could joy- 
fully admit each other's merit; connected by mutual services, 
and now by community of literary interests, fow unkindly 
feelings could have place between them. For a mau of high 
qualities, it ie mure to find a meet companion; painful and 
injurious to want one. Solitude exasperates or deadens the 
hhoatt, perverts or enervates the faculties; association with 
pr ee ol semper self-will even in 
Rousseau never should have lived in tho Val de 
SRR Esiocer good cas wecoearenesta and 
nob existed; for Johnson never to have known Boswell or 
Davies. From such evils Schiller and Goethe were delivered; 
their intimacy seems to have been equal, frank and cordial; 
from the contrasts and the endowments of their minds, it must 
have had peculiar charms. In his critical theories, Schiller had 
dorived much profit from communicating with an intellect as 
excursive a5 his own, but far coolor and more sceptical: as he 
Jopped off from his creed the oxcreseences of Kantism, Goethe 
and he, on comparing their ideas, often found in them a strik- 
j morestriking and more gratifying, when it was 
considered from what diverse premises these harmonious con- 
clusions bad been draws. On such subjects they often corros- 
ponded when absent, and conversed when together. ‘They 
‘wore in tho habit of paying long visits to ench other's houses; 

frequently they used to travel in company between Jena and _ 
Weimar. “At Triesnitz, a couple of English miles from Jena, 
Goethe and be,” we are told, “might sometimes be observed 
sitting at table, beneath the thade of a spreading tree ; talking, 
and looking at the current of passengers.”"— There are some 
who would have “travelled fifty miles on foot” to join the 

party | 


Besides this intercourse with Goethe, he was happy in a 
kindly connection with many other estimable men, both in litt 
erary andin active life, Dalborg, at a distance, was tothe last 
his friend and warmest admirer. At Jena, he had Sehata, Paul, 


Hofland, Reinhold. Wilhelm von Humboldt, also, brother of 
the celebrated traveller, had come thither about this time, and — 
‘was now among his closest associates. At Weimar, excluding 
‘less insportant persons, there wero still Herder and Wieland, to 
divide his attention with Goethe, And what to his affection 
ate heart must hare been the most grateful cireumstance of all, 
his aged parents were yet living to participate in the splendid — 
fortune of the son whom they had once lamented and despaired 
of, but never ceased to love, Tn 1793 he paid them a visit in 
Swabia, and passed nine cheerful months among the scenes 
dearest to his recollection: enjoying the kindness of those mm 
alterable friends whom Nature had given him ; and the admir- 
ing deference of those by whom it was most delightful to be 
honored, —those who had known him in adverse and hum-— 
bler circumstances, whether they might have respected or con- 
temned him, By the Grand Duke, his ancient censor and 
patron, he was not interfered with; that prince, in answer to 
@ previous application on the subject, having indireotly en 
gaged to take no notice of this journoy, The Grand Duke 
had already interfered too much with him, and. bitterly re 
pented of his interference. Next year he died; an event 
which Schillor, who had long forgotten past ill-treatment, did 
not learn without true sorrow, and grateful recollections Of | 
bygone kindness, The new sovereign, anxions to repair the 
injustice of his predecessor, almost instantly made offer of a 
vacant Tiibingen professorship to Schiller; a proposal flatter: 
ing to the latter, but which, by the persuasion of the Duke of 
Weimar, be reapectfally declined. 

Amid labors and amusements so multiplied, amid such var, 
riety of intellectual exertion and of intercourse with mon, 
Schill was clear, had not suffered the encroachments of | 
botlily disease to undermine the vigor of his mental or moral 
powers. No period of his life displayed in stronger colors the 
lofty and determined zeal of his character. He had already) 
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‘written much; his fame stood upon a firm basis; domestic 
wants no longer called upon him for incessant effort; and his 
drame was pining under the slow canker of an incurable mal- 
ady. Yet he never loitered, nevor rested; his fervid spirit, 
which had vanquished opposition and oppression in his youth; 

and 


manhood, did not now yield to this last and most fatal enemy. 
‘The present was the basiest, most productive season of his 
liberary life; and with all its drawbacks, it was probably the 
happiest. Violent attacks from his disorder were of rare oc- 
currence; and its constant influence, the dark vapors with 
which it would have overshadowed the faculties of his head 
and heart, were repelled by diligence and # courageous exer- 
tion of his will, In other points, he had httle to complain 
of, and much to rejoice in. He was happy in his family, the 
chosen scene of his sweetest, most lasting satisfaction ; by 
the world he was honored and admired; his wants were pro- 
vided for; he had tasks which inspired and ocoupied him; 
friends who loved him, and whom he loved, Schiller had 
amneh to enjoy, and most of it he owed to himself. 

In his mode of life at Jena, simplicity and uniformity were 
the most conspicuous qualities 5 the singlo exeoss which he 
admitted being that) of zeal in the pursuits of literature, the 
sin which all his life had most easily beset him. His health 
had suffered much, and principally, it was thought, from the 
practice of composing by night: yet the charms of this practice 
‘were still too great for his self-denial; and, except in severe 
fits of sickness, he could not discontinue it. The highest, 
prondest pleasure of his mind was that glow of intellectual 
production, that “fine frenzy," which makes the poet, while 
it Tlasts, n new and nobler creature; exalting him into brighter 
regions, adorned by visions of magnificence and beanty, and 
delighting all his faeultics by the intense consciousness of 
their exerted power. To enjoy thie pleasure in perfection, 
the solitary stillness of night, diffusing its solemn influence 
over thought.as well as eaxth and air, had at length in Schil- 
Jos's case grown indispensable. For this purpose, accordingly, 
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the was accustomed, in the present, as in former periods, 
to invert the common order of things: by day he read, re 
freshed himself with the aspect of natare, conversed or cor- 
responded with his friends; but he wrote and studied in the 
night. And as his bodily feelings were too often those of 
languor and exhaustion, he adopted, in inpetiaess of sack 
mean impediments, the pernicious expedicnt of stimulants, 
which yield a momentary strength, only to waste our remain- 
fing fund of it more speedily and surely. 

“During summer, his place of study was in a garden, 
which at length he purchased, in tho suburbs of Jena, not 
far from the Weselhéfts’ house, where at that time was the 
office of the Allgemeine Litteratur-Zeitung. Reckoning from 
the market-place of Jena, it lies on the south-west border of 
the town, between the Engelgatter and the Neuthor, ina 
hollow defile, through which a part of the Leutrabach flows 
round the city. On thetop of the acclivity, from which there 
is a beautiful prospect into the valley of the Saal, and the 
fir mountaine of the neighboring forest, Schiller built himself 
a small house, with a single chamber It was his favorite 
abode during hours of composition; a great part of the works 
he then wrote wore written here. In winter he likewise” 
dwelt apart from the noise of men; in the Griesbachs’ house, 
on the outside of the city-trench.... On sitting down to 
his desk at night, he was wont to keep some strong oof 
fee, or wino-chocolate, but more frequently a flask of old 
Rhenish, or Champagne, standing by him, that he might from 
time to time repair the exhaustion of nature. Often the 
neighbors used to hear him earnestly declaiming, in the 
silence of the night: and whoover had an opportunity of 
watching him on such occasions, a thing very easy to be done 
from the heights lying opposite his little garden-house, on the 
other side of the dell, might see him now speaking aloud and 
walking swiftly to and fro in his chamber, thon euddonly 
throwing himself down into his chair and writing; and drink- 
ing the while, sometimes more than once, from the glass stand= 


1 * The strost lending from Schillor's dwellinghouse to this, wns by some 


wags named the Xewien-gase; @ bamo pot yet entirely disused." 
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ing near him. In winter he was to be found at his desk till 
four, or even five o'clock in the morning; in summer, till 
towards three, Ho then went to bed, from which he seldom 
rose till ning or ten”? 

‘Had prudence been the dominant quality in Schiller's char- 
acter, thie practice would undoubtedly have been abandoned, 
or rather never taken up. It was an error so to waste his 
strength; but one of those which increase rather than diminish 
our respoct; originating, as it did, in generous ardor for what 
was best and grandest, they must be cold consurers that can 
condemn it harshly. For ourselves, we but lament and honor 
excess of zeal; its effects were mournful, but its origin 
noble. Who can picture Schiller’s feelings in this soli- 
without participating in some faint reflection of their 
! The toil-worn but devoted soul, alone, under the 
starry canopy of Night, offering up the troubled mo- 
of existence on the altar of Etornity! For here the 
that gleamed across tho spirit of a mortal, transient 
one of os, was made to be perpetual; those images and 
were to pass into other ages and distant lands; to 
in human hearts, when the heart that conceived them 
been mouldered into common dust, To the lovers 
ius, this little garden-house might have been a place 
isit as a chosen shrine; nor will they learn without re- 
gret that the walls of it, yielding to the hand of time, have 
already crumbled into rnin, and are now no longer to be 
treed. The piece of ground that it stood on is itself hal- 
lowed with a glory that is bright, pure and abiding; but tho 
literary pilgrim could not have surveyed, without peculiar 
emotion, the simple chamber, in which Schiller wrote the 
Roich der Schatten, the Spaxiergang, the Ideal, and the im- 
mortal scenes of Wadlenstein. 

‘The last-named work had cost him many an anxions, given 
him many a pleasant, hour, For seven years it had continued 
in a state of irregular, and oft-suspended progress ; sometimes 
“lying endloss and formloss” before him; sometimes on the 
point of being given up altogether. The multitude of ideas, 

} Doeriog, jy. 118-191. 
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which be wished to incorpornte in the structure of the piece, 
retarded him; and the diffieulty of contenting his taste, re 
specting the manner of effecting this, retarded him still more, 
In Watlenstein he wished to embody the more enlarged notions 
which experience had given him af men, especially which 
history bad given him of generals and statesmen; and whilo 
putting such characters in action, to represent whatever was, 
‘or could be mace, poetical, in the stormy period of the Thirty- 
‘Years War. As he meditated on the subject, it continued to 
expand; in his fancy, it assumed successively a 

forms; aud after all due strictness of selection, such was 
still the extent of materials remaining on his hands, that 
he found it mecessary to divide the play into three parts, 
distinct in their arrangements, but in truth forming a con- 
tinuous drama of ¢loven acts, In this shape it was sent forth 
to the world, in 1799; « work of labor and persevering anxiety, 
bot of anelety: and labor, as $0 then appeared, which hail not 
been bestowed in vain. Wallenstein is by far’ the best per 
formance he had yet produced; it merits a long chapter of 
criticiam by itself; and a few burried pages are all that we 
‘can spend on it, 

As a porch to the great edifice stands Part first, entitled 
Wallenstoin's Camp, & piece in one act, It paints, with much 
bnmor and graphical felicity, the manners of that rude tumult 
uous host which Wallenstein presided over, and had made the 
engine of his ambitious schemes, Schiller's early experience 
of a military life seems now to have stood him in good stead 
his soldiers are delineated with the distinctness of actual ob 
servation; in rugged sharpness of feature, they sometimes 
Fomind ue of Smollett’s seamen. Here are all the wilt law 
Joss spirits of Eerope assembled within the elrouit of a single 
trench. Violent, tempestuous, unstable is the life they lead, 
Ishmaelites, their hands against every man, and every man's 
hand against them; the instruments of rapine; tarnished with 
almost every vice, and knowing scarcely any virtue but those 
of reckless bravery and uncaloulating obedionce to their leader, 
their sitantion still presents some aspects which affect or amuse 
tus; and these the poes has seized with his accustomed skill 


_ 








“Our life was but a battle and a march, 


And, lilo the wind’s blast, 
We storm?d seross the warcdnvalsed Earth.” 


Still farther to soften the asperities of the scene, the dia- 
logue is cast into a rude Hudibrastic metre, full of forced 
rhymes, and strange double endings, with x rhythm ever 
changing, ever rough and lively, which might alrnost be com- 


ranks and kinds among them; representatives of all the con- 
stituent parts of the motley multitude, which followed this 
of Condottieri. The solemn pedantry of the ancient 


courage and stern camp-philosophy of Pappenheim’s Cuiras- 
siers. Of the Jiger the sole principle is military obedience ; 
he does not reflect’ or calculate; his business is to do what- 
ever he is ordered, and to enjoy whatever he can roach, 
“Free wished I to live,” he says, 


4 Pree wished T to live, and easy and gay, 
And ee something new on each vow days 
Tn the joys of the moment lustily sharing, 
‘Boot tho past or tho fataro not thinking or caring 
To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, 
And by him good charge of the whole is taken. 
Order me on "mid the whistling fiery shot, 
‘Over the Rhine-streamn rapid nnd roaring wide, 
A third of the troop must. go to pot, — 
Without loss of time, F mount and ride ; 
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But farther, Eby very tiuch, do you see, 
‘That fy all things dle you would leave me free” 


‘Tho Pappenheimer is an older man, more sedate and more 
indomitable; he has wandered over Europe, and gathered 
settled maxims of soldierly principle aud soldierly privilege : 
he is not without a rationale of life; the various professions 
of men have’ passed in review before him, but no coat that he 
has seen has pleased him like his own “steel doublet,” cused 
in which, it is his wish, 


Looking down on the world’s poor restless serumble, 
Careless, through it, astride of his nag to rawble” 
Yet af times with this military stoicism there is blended a 
dash of homely pathos; he admits, 
“This sword of ours is no plough or spado, 
‘You eaunot delre or reap with the iron blade; 
For us there falls no seed, no cornfield grows, 
Noither home wor kindred the soldier knows: 
‘Wandering over tho face of the earth, 
Warmiag his bands at another's hearth ; 
From the pomp of towns he miust onward rosm 5 
In tho villago-green with its cheerfal game, 
In tho mirth of the vintage ar harvest-home, 
No part of Jot can the soldier claim. 
‘Tell mo then, in tha plseo of goods or pelf, 
What has he unless to honor himaclf? 
Leave not even dels his own, what wonder 
‘The mas should bura ond kill wad plunder?” 


But the camp of Wallenstein is full of bustle as well as 
speculation; there are gamblers, peasants, sutlers, soldiers, 
fecruits, capuchin friars, moving to and fro in, restless par 
suit of their soveral purposes, ‘Che sermon. of the Capuchin 
is an unparalleled composition ;* a medley of texts, puns, 


} Gald to be ky Goethe; the materials faithfully oxtracted from a real 
sermon (by the Jesuit Santa Clara} of the ported it refers to. —There were 
varioas Jesuits Santa Clarn, of that period: this German ean, Nbrme 
hare by name ; specimeris ef whose Serinons, a fervoot kind of prachiograne 


sad, have bean reprinted in Isto years, for diletcanto purposes (Nate of 
1863.) 
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nicknames, and verbal logic, conglutinated by a stupid judg. 
ment, and a fiery catholic zeal, It seems to be delivered with 
great unction, and to find fit audience in the camp: towards 
‘the conclusion they rush upon him, and he narrowly escapes 
killing or ducking, for having ventured to glance a censure at 
the General. The soldiers themeelyes are jeering, wrangling, 
jostling; discussing their wishes and expectations ; and, at 
last, they combine in a profound deliberation on the state of 
their affairs, A vague exaggerated outline of the coming 
events and personagés is imaged to us in their coarse concep- 
tions, Wo dimly discover the precarious position of Wallen- 
si#in; the plots which threaten him, which he is meditating: 
‘we trace the leading qualities of the principal officers; and 
form a high estimate of the potent spirit which binds this 
fierce discordant mags together, and seems to be the object of 
‘universal reverence where nothing else is revered. 

In the Two Piccolomini, the next division of the work, the 
generals for whom we have thus been prepared appear in 
person on the scene, and spread out before us their plots and 
connterplots; Wallenstein, through personal ambition and 
Gril-counselyslomly.reaclving to revolt; and Octavio: Picoolo- 
a in secret, undermining his influence among the leaders, 

for him that pit of ruin, into which, in the 
rears Wallenstein's Death, we see him sink with all his 
fortunes. The military epirit which pervades the former 
piece is here well sustained, Tho ruling motives of these 
eaptains and colonels are a little more refined, or more dis- 
guised, than those of the Cuirassiers and Jiigers; but they 
are the same in substance; the love of present or future 
Pleasure, of action, reputation, money, power; selfishness, 
but selfishness distinguished by a superficial external pro- 
Pricty, and gilded over with the splendor of military honor, 
of courage inflexible, yet light, cool and unassuming. These 
are not imaginary heroes, but genuine hired men of war: 
we do not love them; yet there isa pomp about their ope- 
mations, which agreeably fills up the scene. This din of 
war, this clash of tumultuous conflicting interests, is felt as 
a suitable accompaniment to the Loss or commanding 
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movements of the chief characters whom it enuvelops or 


a " 
le caer rescore eeerey ewer fe 
Jonstoin himself, the strong Atlas whieh snpports it all, is by 
far the most imposing. Wallenstein is the model of a high- 
souled, great, accomplished man, whooe ruling passion is 
ambition, He is daring to the utmost pitch of manhood; 
he is enthusiastic and vehement; but the fire of his soul 
burns hid beneath a deep stratum of pradence, guiding itself 
by calculations which extend to the extreme limits of his 
most minute concerns. This prudence, sometimes almost 
bordering on irresolution, farms the outward rind of his 
character, and for awhile is the only quality which we dis 
cover in it, The immense influence which his gonius appears 
to oxert on every individual of his many followers, prepares 
us to expect 4 great man; and, when Wallenstein, after long 
delay and much forewarning, is in fine presented to as, we 
at first experience something like a disappointment. We 
find him, indeed, possessed of a staid grandear; yet: involved 
in mystery; wavering between two opinions; and, as it 
seems, with all his wisdom, blindly credulous in matters of 
the highest import. It is only when events have forced de- 
cision on him, that he rises in his native might, that his giant 
spirit stands unfolded in its strength before us ; 


4 Night muat it be, ero Friodland’s star will beam :” 


amid, difficulties, darkness and impending ruin, at which the 
boldest of his followers grow pale, he himself i calm, and 
first in this awful crisis feels the serenity and conscious 
strength of his soul return. Wallenstein, in fuct,. though 
preeminent in power, both oxternal and intoranl, of high im 
tellect and commanding will, skilled in war and statesman- 
ship beyond the best in Europe, the idol of sixty thousand 
foarloss hearts, is not yet removed above our sympathy, We 
are united with him by foolings which he reckons weak, though 
they belong to the most generous parts of his nature. His 
indeoision partly takes its rise in the sensibilities of his heart, 
as well as in the caution of his judgment: his belief in am 


eonibined. His treason to the Emperor is a crime, for which, 
‘provoked ani tempted as he was, we do not greatly blame 
‘him; it is forgotten in our admiration of his nobleness, or 


ally are trifling, unsuccessful, and unlawful, is a strong, 
sthlime, commanding character; we book at him with inter 
est, Our concern at ‘his fate is tinged with a shade of kindly 


In Octavio Piccolomini, his warcompanion, we can find 
less fault, yet we take less pleasure, Octavio’s qualities are 
chiefly nogative ; ‘he rather walks by the letter of the moral 
low, than by its spirit; his conduct is externally correct, but 
there is no touch of generosity within, He is more of the 
courtier than of the soldier: his weapon is intrigue, not 
foree. Believing firmly that “whatever is, is bext,” ho dis- 
trusts all new and extraordinary things; be has no faith in 
taman nature, and seems to be virtuous himself more by 
‘ealculation than by impulse. We scarcely thank him for his 
loyalty; serving his Eanperor, he ruins and betrays hia friond : 
and, besides, though he does net own it, personal ambition is 
auiong his Jeading motives; he wishes to be general and 
prince, and Wallenstcin is not only a traitor to his sovereign, 
ata bar to this advancement. ft is true, Octavio does not 
personally tempt him towards his destruction; but neither 
does he warn him from it; and perhaps he knew that fresh 
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temptation was superfluons, Wallenstein did not deserro 
such treatment from a man whom he had trusted as a brother, 
even though such confidence was blind, and guided by visions 
and starry omens. Octavio is a skilful, pradent, managing 
statesman; of the kind praised loudly, if not sincerely, by 
thoir friends, and detested deeply by their enemies. His 
object may be lawful or even laudable; but his ways are 
crooked; we dislike him but the more that we know nob 
positively how to blame him. 

Octavio Piccolomini and Wallenstein are, as it were, the two 
opposing forees by which this whole universe of military peli- 
ties is kept in motion, The struggle of magnanimity and 
strength combined with treason, against cunning and apparent 
virtue, aided by law, gives rise to a series of great. actions, 
which are here vividly presented to our view, We mingle in 
the clashing interests of these men of war ; we seo them at their 
gorgeous festivals and stormy congultations, and participate in 
the hopes or fears that agitate them. The subject had many 
capabilities ; and Schiller has turned them all to profit, Our 
minds are kept alert by a constant succession of animating 
scones of spectacle, dialogue, incident: the plot thickens and 
darkens as we advance; the interest deepens and deepens to 
the very end. 

But among the tumults of this busy multitude, there are tro 
forms of celestial beauty that solicit our attention, and whose 
destiny, involved with that of those around them, gives it am 
importance in our eyes which it could not otherwise have had. 
Max Piccolomini, Octavio’s son, and Thokla, the daughter of 
Wallenstein, diffuse an ethereal rediance over all this tragedy 5 
they call forth the finest feelings of the heart, where other 
foelings had alrondy been aroused ; they superadd to the stir- 
ring pomp of scenes, which had already kindled our imaging 
tions, the enthusiasm of bright unworn humanity, “the bloom 
of young desire, the purple light of love.” The history of 
Max and Thekla is nota rare one in pootry; but Schiller 
has treated it with n skill which is extremely rare, Both of 
them are represented ax combining every excellence; their 
affection is instantaneons and unbounded; yet the coolest, 
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Of Max we are taught from the first to form the highest ex- 
‘ions: the common soldiers and their captains speak of 
him as of a perfect hero; the Cuirassiers had, at Pappenheim's 
death, on the field of Litzen, appointed him their colonel by 
unanimens section. THis appearance answers these ideas : Max 
is the very spirit of honor, aud integrity, amd young ardar, per- 
sonified. Though but passing into maturcr age, he has al- 
ready soen and suffered much; but the experience of the man 
has not yet deadenod or dulled the enthusiasm of the boy. He 
has lived, sinee his very childhood, constantly amid the clang 
of war, and with fow ideas but those of camps; yet here, by a 
native instinct, his heart haz attracted to ft all that was noble 
and gracefol in the trade of arms, rejecting all that was repul- 
sive or ferocious. He loves Wallenstein his patron, his gallant 
and majestic leader: he loves his present way of life, becanse 
it is one of peril and excitement, because he knows no other, 
bat chiefly because his young unsullied spirit can shed a re 
aplendent beanty over even the wastest region in the destiny 
of man, Yot though a soldier, and the bravest of soldiers, ho 
is not this alone. He feols that there are fairer scenes in life, 
which these scenes of havoc and distress but deform or de- 
stroy; his first acquaintunce with the Princess Thokla unveils 
to him another world, which till then he had aot dreamed of; 
a land of peace and serene elysian felicity, the charms af which 
he paints with simple and unrivalled eloquence. Max is nob 
more daring than affectionate; he is merciful and gentle, 
though his training has been under tents; modest and alto- 
gether unpretending, though young and universally admired. 
We conceive his aspect to be thoughtfal but fervid, dauntless 
but mild: he is the -very poetry of war, the easence of a 
youthful hero. We shonld have loved him anywhere; but 
hore, amid barren scenes of strife and danger, he is doubly dear 
to un. 
His firet appoarance wins our favor; his eloquenca in senti- 
mont propares as to expect no common magnanimity in action. 
Tt is as follows: Octavio and Questenterg are consulting oa 
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‘That can plant himself like a firm column, 

For the whole te lean on safely! Such a one 

Ts Wallenstein ; some other man might better 
Serve the Coart, none else eould serve the Army. 

Quzst. The Army, traly! 

Max. And it is a pleasure 
‘To behold how all awakes and strengthens 
And revives around him ; bow men’s facultios 
Come forth ; their gifts grow plainer to themselves! 
From each he can elicit his endowment, 

His peculiar power; and does it wisely ; 

Leaving each to be the man he found him, 
‘Watching only that he always be so 

Y th’ proper place: and thns he makes the talents 
Of all mankind his own. 

Quest. ‘No one denies him 
Skill in men, and skill to use them. His fault is 
‘That in the ruler he forgets the servant, 

As if he had been born to be eommander. 

Max. And is he not? By birth he is invested 
‘With all gifts for it, and with the farther gift 
Of finding scope to use thein; of acquiring 
For the ruler’s faculties the ruler’s office. 

Quest. So that how far the rest of us have rights 
Or influence, if any, ties with Friedland? 

Max. He is no eommon person; he requires 
No common confidence: allow hitn space ; 

‘The proper Hinrit be himself will set. 

Quest. The trial shows it! : 

Max. Ay! ‘Thus it ts with them! 
Still eo! All frights them that has any depth ; 
‘Nowhere are they at ease bat in the shallows. 

Ocr. [to Quest.]. Let him have his way, my friend! The argu- 

ment 
‘Will not avail us. . 

Max. ‘They invoke the spirit 
1’ th’ hour of need, and shudder when he rises. 

‘The great, the wonderfnl, mus. be accomplished. 
Like a thing of course !— In war, in battle, 

A moment is decisive ; on the spot 

Must be determin’d, in the inetant done, 

With ev'ry noble quality of nature 
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‘The leader must be gifted: let him live, then, 
In their noble sphere! ‘The oracle within him, 
~ ‘The living #pirit, not dead books, old forme, 
‘Noe mould’ring parchments must he take to counsel. 
or. My Son despise not thoae eld narrow forms 1 
‘Thoy aro as barriers, precious walls and fences, 
Which oppressed mortals bave erected 
‘To mod’rate the rash will of their oppressors, 
For the uncontrolled has over boon destroctive. 
‘The way of Order, though Wt lead through windings, 
Is tho best. Right forward goes the lightning 
‘And the eannon-ball : quick, by the nearest path. 
"They come, op’ning with murderous crash their way, 
‘To blast and ruin! My Son! the quivt road 
Which mon frequent, whore penco and blossings travohy 
Follows the river's course, the wulley’s bondiugs; 
Modest skirts the cornfield and tho vineyard, 
Revering property's appointed bounds; 
Ani leading eafo though slower to the mark, 
Quesr. Ob, hear your Puther! him who is at once 
A hero and a man! 
Ocr, Tt is the child 
O' th’ camp that speaks in thee, my Sou: a war 
Of fiftcon years has nursed and taught thee; peaoe 
‘Thou hast nevor soon. My Sov, there is a worth 
Beyond the worth of warriors: ev'v in war itself 
‘Tho object is not war. ‘Tho rapid doods 
Of power, th’ astounding wonders of the moment — 
It is not these that ministor to man 
Aughe oaofal, aught beniguaat or enduring. 
In hasto tho wandering soldier comes, and builds 
With canvas his light town : hore in a moment 
Is 6 rashing coneourse; markets opou; 
Roads and rivors crowd with merchandise 
And pooplo; Trafic stirs his hundred arma. 
Ere long, some moruing, look, —and it is gone! 
‘The tents are struck, the host has marched awayt 
Dead ns 0 churchyned lies tho tramplod eeed-field, 
And wasted is the harvest of the year. 
Max. O Father! that the Kaiser would make pesce! 
‘The bloody laurel T would gladly change 
For the first violet Spring should offer us, 
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‘Phe tiny pledge that Earth again was young! 
Ocr, How's hist What is it that aifoots thee so? 
Max. Pesco I havo never soen® Yee, 1 havo soon it! 

Ev'a now I come from it: my Journey led me 

‘Throngh lands aa yot tinviaited by. war. 

O Father! lif has charms, af whieh we know nots 

We bave but eeun the barren coasts of life ; 

Like some wild coving orew of lawless pirates, 

Who, crowded in their uurrow noisowe ship, 

‘Tpon the rude sea, with rude manners dwell ; 

Naught of tho fair land knowing but the bays, 

Where they may risk thelr hurried thiovish landing, 

OF the lovolincss that, in its peaceful dalos, 

‘The land conceals —O Father!—Oh, of this, 

Tn our wild voyage we have soon vo glimpee, 

Ocr. [gives increased attention). 

And did this journoy show thoo much of it ? 

‘MAX. ’T was the firet holiday of my existenes. 

‘Tell mo, where's the ond of all this labor, 

‘This grinding labor that has stolen my youth, 

And loft my heart unohoor'd and void, my epirit 

Uucoltivated as « wilderness ? 

‘This camp's ancoasing din; tho noighing steode 5 

‘The trumpet’s clang ; the never-changing round 

Of service, discipline, parade, give nothing 

‘To the heart, the heart that lougs for nourishinent, 

‘There is no soul in this insipid bua’ness; 

Life bas another fixte and othe joys. 

‘Oct. Much hast thou loarn'd, my Son, in this short Journey t 
Max. © blessed bright day, when at Inst the soldier 

Shall torn bask to life, and be again a man! 

‘Throagh th’ merry lives the colors are wafurl'd, 

And homowant beats the thrilling soft poaco-march 5 

All hats and helmets deck’d with leafy sprays, 

‘Tho Inst spail of the ficlds! Tho city’s gatos 

Fly up ; now needs not the petard to burst them: 

‘The walls are crowded with rejoicing people; 

"Their shouts ring through the air: from every tower 

Blithe betle are pealing forth tha merry vosper 

Of that bloody day. From town and hamlet 

Flow tho joound thousands; with their hearty 

‘Kind impotuosity our march iinpoding. 
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‘The old ian, weeping that he soee this day, 
Embraces bis ling-lwt son? a stranger 

‘Ho revisits bia old homes with speeading boughs 
‘The tree o'crshadows him at his return, 
Which waver'd as a twig when be departed ; 
And modest blushing comes a maid to meet him, 
‘Whom on her nurs breast he left. © happy, 
For whom some kindly door like this, for whom 
Soft arms to olay him shall bo open'd !— 

Quest, [with emotion). o 
‘Tha times you speak of should bo so far distant 1 
Should get be to-morrow, be to-day ! 

Max. And who's to blune for it bot you at Court® 
T will deal plainly with you, Questenberg ¢ 
‘When I obsore’d you here, a twingo of sploen 
And bitterness weat through me: Tt is you 
‘That hinder peacoy yes, you. ‘The General 
‘Most force ft, and yon ever keep tormenting him, 
‘Obstructing all hie steps, albassingy his > 
For what? Because the good of Europe Tiew 
Nearer his heart, than whether certain acres 
More or less of diny land bo Nastriv's ! 

‘You call hin traitor, rebel, God kuows what, 
Because be epares the Saxons; as if that 

‘Were not the ouly way to peaco; for how 

Uf during war, war vad not, con peace follow 

Go to! goto! As E lowe goodness, so T hate 
This paltry work of yoars: and here I vow to God, 
Por bim, this rebel, traitor Wallenstein, 

To shed my blood, my heart's blood, drop by drop, 
Ero T will see you tritmph in his fall ! 


‘The Princess Thekla is perhaps still dearer tous Thakla, 
just entering on life, with “timid steps,” with the brilliant 
visions of a cloister yet undisturbed by the contradictions of 
reality, beholds in Max, not merely her protector and escort 
to her father's camp, bat the living emblem of her shapeless 
yet glowing dreams. She knows not deception, she trusts and 
ig trusted: their spirits mect and mingle, and “clasp each 
other firmly and forever.” All this is described. by the poet 
with a quiet inspiration, which finds its way into our deepest 
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sympathies. Such beautiful simplicity is irresistible. “How 
tong,” the Countess ‘Derzky: asks, 

‘How long is it since you disclosed your heart T 

Max. This morning first I risked » word of it, 

Coun. Not till this morning during twenty days? 

Max. "Twas at the castle where you met us, ‘twixt this 

And Nepomuk, tho last stago of the journey. 

Ona tuleony she and T were standing, our looks 

In silence turn’d upon the vacant landscape 5 

And before us the dragoons were riding, 

Whom the Dulko had sent to be her escort. 

Heavy oa my heart lay thoughts of parting, 

And with a faltering voica at last I said : 

All this reminds me, Frinlein, that to-day 

T must bo parted from my happincas; 

Ju few hours you will find a father, 

‘Will see yoursolf encireled by new friends; 

And I shall be to you nought but a stranger, 

Forgotten in the crowd — “ Speake with Aunt Toraky!” 

Quick sho interrupted me; [ noticed 

A quiv'ring in her voice; a glowing blush 

‘Spread o'er her cheeks; slow rising from the ground, 

‘Hor eyes met mine; I could control myself 

No longer — 

[The Princess appears at the door, and stops; the Countess, 
but not Piccolomins, observing her. 
—Tclasp’d hor wildly in my arms, 
‘My lips were join’d with hers, Some footeteps stirring 
¥ th’ next room purtod us ; "t was you; what then 


‘Took place, you know. 
Cour. And ean you be so modest, 
Or incurlous, as not once to ask me 
‘For my secret, in return ? 
Max. Your seoret 
Coun. Yes, anre! Qn coming in the moment after, 
How iny nivco roceiv'd mo, what i? th’ instant 
‘Of hor first surprise sho — 
Max. Tat 
‘Tirta [enters hastily). Spare yourself 
‘Tho trouble, Aunt! That he can loaru frow me, 
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And ere limg fore’d thew bock upon the trenéhy ~ 

“Where mink'd in haste our infantry presented 

Aan iron hodge of pikes to atop thelr passage. 

Advance they eould not, nor rtrent a step, 

‘Werly’'d in this narrow prison, doath on all sides, 

‘Then the Rherngraf eall'd upon their leader, 

In fair battle, fairly to surrender + 

Bui Colonel Piccolomini — — [ Thekla, tottering, catches by a seat 
— We kuow him 

By's helmet-plowe and bis long flowing hair, _ 

"The rapid rido had looeeu’d it; to th’ trench 

‘He points; leaps first himself his gallant #toed, 

Cleas over it; the troop plunge after him: 

Bot —to a twinkle it wns dene! — bis harse 

Ban throagh the body by a partiran, 

Bears in Its agony, and pitehes far 

Its rider; and fieroe olee him tramp the steeds 

O' th’ rest, now heeding neither Vit nor bridle. 

[Dhekla, who has listened to the last seords with increasing an- 
guish, falls into a violent tremor; sheis sinking to the ground; 
Friiulein Newbrurn hastens to her, and receives her in her arms 

Nev. Lady, doacest snistevas — 


Cave. (moved). * Lat me degone. 
Tusxia. "Tis past; conclude is. 
Capr. Soeing thelr leader fall, 


A grim inexerablo desperation 

Seiz'd tho troops: their own osempe forgotton, 

Liko wild tigors thoy attack us; ther fury 

Provokes our soldier, aad the battle ends not 

Till the last man of the Pappenheimem falls. 
TueKer [eoith a quirering voice). 

And where— where ia— You bave not tol! me ale 
Capr. [after a pause}. 

This morning wo intorr'd hire, Ho was borne 

By twelve youths of the noblest familias, 

And all our host neewrnpanied the bier. 

A Lunrel deck’d his coffin ; and pon tt 

‘The Rheingraf laid hin own vietorions sword. 

Nor wero tears wanting to his fate: for many 

Of os had known his noble-mindednces. 

‘And gentleness of maumees; and all hearta 

Wero mov'd st hissad ond. Pain woald the Rheingraf 
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‘Tirexta. Tcannot help it. Go, I prithes, go! 


Nay. Think well what you are doing. 
Tuexta. 

That can be thonght, already. 
Nev. 

What would you do? 
‘Tuexta. God will direct me, thers, 


Nav. Your heart fs full of trouble: O my lady! 
‘This way leads not to pence. 
‘TweKLA. 


All is thonght 
Wore wo thore, 


‘To that deep peace 
Which he has found. Ob, hasten! Gol No worst 
‘There is some force, T know not what to call it, 
Pulls mo trreaistibly, and drags mo 
On to hin grave: thero I shall dnd some solace 
Instantly: the strangling hand of sorrow 
Will be locgen’d ; tears will flow. Ob, hasten! 
Long time ago we might have been o! th’ road. 
‘No rest for me till T have flod these walls: 
‘They fall upon me, some dark power repels mo 
Prem them — Ha! What's thist Tho chasnber's Sling 
‘With palo gaunt shapes! No rota is left for mo! 
More! more! ‘The crowding epectres prees ou me, 
And push me forth from this accursed house. 

Navy. You frightoo mo, my lady: I dare stay 
No longer; quickly [71 call Rosenberg. 


Scexx XIE 
‘THERLA. 


Tea bis spirit eatla te! Tis tho host 
OF falthfal souls that serificed themselves 

In fiery yengoanee for him. ‘They vpbraid me 
For this loit'ring: they in denth forsook him not, 
‘Who in their life had led them ; their rode hears 
‘Wern capablo of this: and can live? 

No! No! ‘That lanrel-garland which they laid 
Tpou his bicr was twined for both of us! 

‘What is this life without the light of lowet 
Leaet it from me, sinco ite worth \s goue. 

‘Yee, when we foand and lov'd cach other, lite 
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‘Was something! Glittering lay before me 
‘The golden morn: I had two hours of Heaven. 


‘Thou stoodest at the thnshold of the seene 
OF busy Tifo; with timid stops I croaw/d its 
‘How fair it lay in solemn shade and sheen f 
And thoa beside me, like some angel, posted 
To lead me out of childhood's fairy land 
On to life’e glaneing summit, baad in band ! 
My first thonyht was of joy no tongue can tell, 
‘My first look on hy spotloes epirit foll, 
[She sinks into a vecerie, then with signs of horror proceeds, 
And Fato put forth his hand: inexorable, cold, 
My friend it grasp'd and clutch'd with iron hold, : 
And —undor th’ hoofs of their wild horses hurl: 
Buch is the lot of loveliness i th? world! 


‘Thekla has yet another pang to encounter; the parting with 
her mother; but she persists in her determination, and goes 
forth to die beside her lover’s grave. The heart-rending emo- 
tions, which this amiable creature has to undergo, are déscribed 
with on almost painful effect: the fate of Max and Thokla 
might draw tears from the eyes of a stoic. 

Less tender, but not less sublimely poetical, is the fate of 
Wallenstein himself. We do not pity Wallenstein; even in 
ruin he seems too great for pity. His daughter having van- 
ishod like a fair vision from the scene, we look forward to 
Wallenstein’s inevitable fate with little feeling save expectant 
awe: — 


This kingly Walleastein, wheae'er ho falls, 
Wil drag a world to rnin down with him 5 

‘And as a chip that in the midst of ocean 
Catches fire, aod shiv'ring springs into the nir, 
And in. moment scatters between sea and aky 
‘Tho crow it bore, so will he hurry to dostruction 
Ev'ry one whose fnte was join’d with his. 


‘Yet still there is some touch of pathos in his gloomy fall, 
some visilings of nature in the austere grandeur of his slowly 
coming, but inevitable and annihilating doom. ‘The last scene 


oa 
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ot his life is among the finest which poetry can boast of. 
Thekla’s desth is still unknown to him; but he thinks of 
Max, and almost weeps. He looks at the stars: dim shadows 
of superstitious dread pass fitfully across his spirit, as he 
views these fountains of light, and compares their glorious 
and enduring existence with the fleeting troubled life of man. 
The strong spirit of his sister is subdued by dark forebodings; 
omens are against him; his astrologer entreats, one of the 
relenting conspirators entreats, his own feelings call upon 
him, to watch and beware. But he refuses to let the resolution 
of his mind be‘overmastered; he casts away these warnings, 
and goes cheerfully to sleep, with dreams of hope about his 
Pillow, unconscious that the javelins are already grasped which 
will send him to his long and dreamless sleep. The death of 
Wallenstein does not cause tears; but it is perhaps the most 
high-wrought scene of the play. A shade of horror, of fateful 
dreariness, hangs over it, and gives additional effect to the 
fire of that brilliant postry, which glows in every line of it, 
Except in Macbeth or the conclusion of Othello, we know not 
where to match it. Schiller’s genius is of a kind much nan 
rower than Shakspeare’s; but in his own peculiar province, 
the exciting of lofty, earnest, strong emotion, he admits of no 
superior. Others are finer, more piercing, varied, thrilling, in 
their influence : Schiller, in his finest mood, is overwhelming. 


This tragedy of Wallenstein, published at the close of the 
eighteenth century, may safely be rated as the greatest dra- 
matic work of which that century can boast, France never 
rose into the sphere of Schiller, even in the days of her Cor- 
neille: nor can our own country, since the times of Elizabeth, 
name any dramatist to be compared with him in general 
strength of mind, and feeling, and acquired accomplishment. 
About the time of Wallenstein’s appearance, we of this gifted 
land were shuddering at The Castle Spectre? Germany, in- 
deed, boasts of Goethe: and on some rare occasions, it must be 
owned that Goethe has shown talents of a higher order than 
are here manifested; but he has made no equally regular or 
powerful exertion of them: Faust is but a careless effusion 
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Teka. I cannot help it. Go, I prithee, go! 
Nev. Think well what you are doing. 


THEELA. 

That can be thought, already. 

Nev. Were we there, 
‘What would you dot 

‘THEELa. God will direct me, there. 

Nev. Your heart is fall of trouble: O my lady! 
‘This way leads not to peace. 

‘THEELA. ‘To that deep peace 
Which he has found. Oh, hasten! Go! No words! 
‘There is some force, I know not what to call it, 
Pulls me trresistibly, and drags me 
On to his grave: there I shall find some solace 
Instantly ; the strangling band of sorrow 
‘Will be loosen’d ; tears will flow. Ob, hasten! 
‘Long time ago we might have been o’ th’ road. 

No rest for me till I have fled these walls: 

‘They fall upon me, some dark power repels me 

From them— Ha! What’s this? The chamber’s filling 
‘With pale gaunt shapes! No room is left for me! 

More! more! ‘The crowding spectres press on me, 

And push me forth from this accursed house. 

Nuv. You frighten me, my lady: I dare stay 
No longer; quickly I'll call Rosenberg. 


All is thought 


Scere XIL 
‘THEELA. 


Te is his spirit calls me! ’T is the host 

Of faithfal souls that sacrificed themselves 

Tn fiery vengeance for him. They upbraid me 
For this loit’rmg: they in death forsook him not, 
‘Who in their life had led them ; their rade hearts 
‘Were capable of this: and I can live? 

No! No! That laarel-garland which they laid 
Upon his bier was twined for both of us! 

‘What is this life without the light of love? 
Teast it from me, since its worth is gone. 

Yes, when we found and lov'd each other, life 
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Have sav'd him ; but himself prevented it; 
"Tis said he wish’d to die 
NEU. [with emotion, to Thekla, who hides her fiscd], 
O dearest mistress, 
Look up! Oh, why would jou insist on this? 
‘THEELA. Where is his grave? 
Carr. LP th’ chapel of « cloister 
At Noustadt is he laid, till we receive 4 
Directions from his father. 
THEKLA ‘What is its name? 
Carr. St. Catharine’s. . m 
‘THEELA. ‘Is’t far from this? 
Carr. Seven leagues. 
THexia. How goes the way? 
Carr. ‘You come by Tirecheureit 
And Falkenberg, and through our farthest outposts. 
TueKLA. Who commands them t 
Carr. Colonel Seckendorf. 
THERLA [steps to a table, and takes a ring from her jewel-boz} 
‘You have seen me in my grief, and shown me 
A syinpathizing heart: accept a mall 
Memorial of this hour [giving him the ring). Now leave me. 
Carr. [overpowered]. Princess ! 
[Thekla silently makes him a sign to go, and turns from him. 
He lingere, and attempts to speak; Neubrunn repeats the 
sign; he goes. 
Scene XL 
Nevsrunn; THEKLA. 


Taexta [falls on Noubrunn’s neck). 
Now, good Neubruna, is the time to show the love 
‘Which thon hast always vow'd me. Prove thyself 
A troe friend and attendant! We must go, 
‘This very night. 

Nev. Go! This very might! And whither? 

Taexia. Whither? There is but one place in the workd, 
‘The place where he lies buried: to his grave. 

Nev. Alas, what would you there, my dearest mistress 

‘Tnexia. What there? Unhappy girl! ‘Thon would’st not ask 
If thou hadst everlov'd. ‘There, there, is all 
That yet remains of him; that one small qpet 

18.18— Vol. 9 
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of his life is amoug tho finest which poetry of. 
‘Phekla’s 


of bis mind be -overmastered; he casts away these warnings, 
and goes cheerfully to sleep with dreams of hope about his 
pillow, unconscious that the javeling are already grasped which 
will send him to his long and dreamless sleep. The death of 
Wallenstein does not cause tears; but it is perhaps the most 
high-wrought scene of the play. ‘A shado.of horror, of fateful 
dreariness, hangs over it, and gives additional effect to tho 
fire of that brilliant poetry, which glows in every line of it, 
Except in Macbeth or the conclusion of Othello, we know not 
whore to match it. Schillor’s genius is of a kind much nar 
rower than Shakspoare’s; but in his own peculiar province, 
the exciting of lofty, earnest, strong emotion, he admits of no 
superior. Others are finer, more piercing, varied, thrilling, in 
their influence: Schiller, in his finest mood, is overwhelming, 


This tragedy of Watlestein, published at the close of the 
century, may safely be rated as the greatest dra- 

matic work of which that century can boast. Franco never 
rose into the sphere of Schiller, even in the days of her Cor- 
neille: nor can our own country, since the times of Elizabeth, 
name any dramatist to be compared with him in general 
strength of mind, and fooling, and acquired accomplishment. 
About the time of Wallenstein’s appearance, we of this gifted 
Jand were shuddering at The Castle Spectre Germany, in- 
ced, boasts of Goethe: and on some rare occasions, ft mast be 
owned that Goethe has shown talents of a higher order than 
are her manifested; but he has made no equally regular or” 
powerful exertion of them: Faust is but a careless effusion 
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compared with Wallenstein. Tho latter is in truth a vast and 
magnificent work, What an assemblage of images, ideas, emo- 
tions, disposed in the most felicitous and impressive order! 
We have conquerors, statesinen, ambitious gonorals, marauding 
soldiers, heroes, and heroines, all acting and feeling as they 
would in nature, all faithfully depicted, yet all embellished by 
the spirit of poetry, and all made conducive to heighten one 
parnmount impression, our sympathy with the three chief 
characters of the piece? 


Soon after the publication of Wallenstein, Schiller once 
more changed his abode. The “mountain air of Jona” wan 
conceived by his physicians to be prejudicial in disorders ox 
the lungs; and partly in consequence of this opinion, he deter 
mined henooforth to spend his winters in Weimar, Porhapa 
a weightier reason in favor of this new arrangement was tho 
opportunity it gave him of being near the theatre, « constant 
attendance on which, now that he had once more become a 
dramatist, soomed highly useful for his farther improvement, 
‘The summer he, for several years, continued still to spind in 
Jena; to which, especially its beautiful environs, he declared 
himself particularly attached. His little garden-house was 
still his place of study during summer; till at last he settled 
constantly nt Weimar, Even then ha used frequently to visit 
Jena; to which there was a fresh attraction in later years, 
when Goothe chose it for his residence, which, we understand, 
it still occasionally is. With Goothe he often stayed for 
months. 

This change of place produced little change in Shiller's 
habits or employment: he was now as formerly in tho pay of 

+ Wallensicin has boen translated into French by M. Benjamin Conssant; 
and the last two parts of it have beon faithfully rendered into English by 
Mr. Coleridge. .As to the French rorsion, we know nothing, eave that ft ts an 
improved one; but that little ix enough: Schiller, as « dramatist, improved: 
by M. Constant, ina spectacle we feol no wish to witness. Me. Coleridge's 
‘Sranalation is also, aa a whole, unknown to ns: bnt judging from many 
apecimens, we should pronounce it, excepting Botheby's Otermm, to be the’ 
fdeed the ovly saftersble, translation from the Geran with which our titew 
ature hiss yet bews enriched 
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the Duke of Weimar; now as formerly engaged in dramatic 
composition a the great object of his life. What the amount 
of his pension was, we kaow not: that the Prince behaved to 
him in a princely manner, we have proof sufficient. Four 
years before, when invited to the University of Tubingen, 
Schiller had received a promise, that, in case of sickness or 
any other cause preventing the continuance of his literary la- 
bor, his salary should be doubled It was actually increased 
on occasion of the present removal; and again still farther 
in 1804, some advantageous offers being made to him from 
Berlin. Schiller seems to have been, what he might have 
wished to be, neither poor nor rich: his simplo unostentatious 
economy went on without embarrassment: and this was all 
that he required. To avoid pecuniary perplexities was con- 
stantly among his aims: to amass woalth, never. We ought 
also to add that, in 1802, by the voluntary solicitation of the 
Duke, he was ennobled; a fact which we mention, for his 
sake by whose kindness this honor was procured; not for the 
sake of Schiller, who accepted it with gratitude, but had 
neither needed nor desired it, 

‘The official services expected of him in return for so much 
Kindness seem to have been slight, if any. Chiefly or alto- 
gether of his own accord, he appears to have applied himself 
toa close inspection of the theatre, and to have shared with 
Goethe the task of superintending its concerns, The rehear- 
sale of now pieces commonly took place at the house of one of 
‘these friends ; they consulted together on all such subjects, 
frankly-and copiously. Schiller was not slow to profit by the 
means of improvement thus afforded him; in the mechanical 
details of hie art he grew more skilful: by a constant observa- 
‘tion of the stage, he became more acquainted with its capabili- 
ties and its laws. It was not long till, with his characteristic 
expansivenoss of ontorprisc, ho ect nbout turning this now 
knowledge to account. In conjanetion with Goethe, he re- 
modelled his own Don Carlos and his friend's Count Egmont, 
altering both according to his latest views of scenic propriety. 
‘It was farther intended to treat, in the same manner, the whole 
series of leading German plays, and thus to produce a national 








vast project, in which some progress continued to be made, 
though other labors often interrupted it. For the present, 

Schiller was engaged with his Maria Stuart: i append 
in 1800. 

This tragedy will not detain us long. it i upon/ari fae 
the incidents of which are now getting trite, and the moral of 
which has little that ean peculiarly recommend it. To exhibit 
the repentance of a lovely but erring woman, to show=us how 
her soul may be restored to its primitive nobleness, by suffer- 
ings, dovotion and death, is the object of Maria Stuart. It is 
tragedy of sombre and mournful feelings; with an alr of 
melancholy and obstruction pervading it; a looking backward 
on objects of remorse, around on imprisonment, and forward on 
the grave, Its objoct is undoubtedly attained. We are forced: 
to pardon and to love the heroine; she is beautiful, and miser- 
able, and lofty-minded; and her crimes, however dark, have 
been expiated by long years of weaping and woe. 
also that they wore the fruit not of calculation, but of passion 
acting on a heart not dead, though blinded for a time, to their 
enorinity, they seem less hateful than the cold premeditated 
villany of which she is the victim. Elizabeth is selfish, heart- 
lesa, envious; she violates no law, but sho has no virtue, and 
she lives triumphant: her arid, artificial character serves by 
contrast to heighten our sympathy with her warm-hearted, for- 
Jorn, ill-fated rival. ‘These two Queens, particularly Mary, are 
well delineated : their respective qualities are vividly brought 
‘out, and the feelings they were meant to excite arise within 
us, There is also Mortimer, a fierce, impetuous, impassioned 
lover; driven onward chiofiy by the heat of his blood, bat still 
interesting by his vehemence and unbounded daring. ‘The dia- 
logue, moreover, has many beauties; there are scenes which 
have merited peculiar commendation. Of this kind is the 
interview between the Queens; and more especially the first 
entrance of Mary, when, after long seclusion, she is once more 
permitted to behold the cheerful sky. In the joy of » mo- 
mentary freedom, sho forgots that she is still a captive; she 
addresses the clouds, the sailors of the air,” who “are not sub- 
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jects of Elizabeth?’ and bids thom carry tidings of her to the 
hearts that love her in other lands. Without doubt, in all that 
he intended, Schiller has sueeeeded ; Maria Stuart is a beauti- 
ful tragedy ; it would have formed the glory of a meaner man, 
but it cannot materially alter his. Compared with Wallenstein, 
‘its purpose is narrow, and its result is common, We have no 
manners or true historical delineation. ‘The figure of the Eng- 
lish court is not given; and Elizabeth is depicted more like 
one of tho French Medici, than like our own politic, capricious, 
coquettish, imperious, yet on the whole true-hearted, “good 
Queen Bess.” With abundant proofs of genius, this traged, 
produces a comparatively small effect, especially on English 
readers. We have already wept enough for Mary Stuart, both 
over prose and verse; and the persons likely to be deeply 
touched with the moral or the interest of her story, as it is re 
corded here, are rather % separate class than men in general, 
Madame de Stail, we observe, is her principal admirer, 


Next year, Schiller took possession of a province more pecu- 
larly his own: in 1801, appeared his Maid of Orleans (Jung- 
frau von Orleans); the first hint of which was suggested to 
him by aseries of documents, relating tothe sentence of Jeanne 
d'Aro, and its reversal, first published about thie time by De 
VAverdy of the Académie des Inscriptions. Schiller had been 
moved in perusing them: this tragedy gave voice to his 
foelings, 

Considered as an object of poctry or history, Jeanne d’Arc, 
‘the most singular personage of modern times, presents a char- 
acter capable of being viewed under a great variety of aspects, 
‘and with a corresponding varicty of emotions. To the Eng- 
lish of ber own age, bigoted in their creed, and battled by her 
prowess, she appeared inspired by the Devil, and was naturally 
burnt as'asorcereds. In this light, too, she is painted in tho 
poems of Shakspeare. To Voltaire, again, whose trade it was 
to war with every kind of superstition, this child of fanatic 
ardor seemed no better than a moonstruck zealot; and the 
people who followed her, and believed in her, something worse 
than lunatics, The glory of what she had achieved was for- 
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gotten, when the means of achieving it were reoollected ; and 
tho Maid of Orioans'was deemed the fit subject of a poom, the 
wittiest and most profligate for which literature has to blush. 
Our illustrious Dow Juan hides his head when contrasted with 
Voltaire’s Pucelle; Jann’s biographer, with all his zeal, is but 
‘an innocent, and a novice, by the side of this archscorner_ 
Such a manner of considering the Maid of Orleans is evi- 
dently not the right one. Feelings so deep and earnest as 
hers can never be an object of ridicule: whoover pursues a 
purpose of any sort with such fervid devotedness, is entitled 
t awaken emotions, at least of a serious kind, in the hearts 
of others. Enthusiasm puts on a different shape in every 
different ago; always in some degree sublime, often it is dan- 
gerous ; its vory essence is a tendency to error and exagger 
ation; yet it is the fundamental quality of strong souls; the 
trae nobility of blood, in which all greatness of thought or 
action has its rise. Qninywid cult valde wult ie ever the firt 
and surest test of mental capability, This peasant girl, who 
felt within her such fiery rehemence of resolution, that she 
could sabdue the minds of kings and captains to her will, and 
lead armies on to battle, conquering, till her country was 
cleared of its invaders, must evidently have possessed the ele- 
tents of a majestic character. Benevolent feclings, sublime 
ideas, and aboveall an overpowering will, are here indubitably 
marked. Nor does the form, which her activity assumed, seem 
less adapted for displaying these qualities, than many other 
forms in which we praise them. ‘The gorgeous inspirations of 
the Catholic religion are as real as the phantom of posthumous 
renown ; the love of our native soil is as laudable as ambi 
tion, or the principle of military honor. Jeanne d’Are must 
have been a creature of shadowy yet farglancing dreams, of 
unutterable feolings, of “thoughts that wandered through 
Eternity." Who can tell the trials andthe triumphs, the 
splendors and the terrors, of which her simple spirit was the 
seene! © Heartless, sneering, god-forgetting Freneh 1” as old 
Sawarrow called them, —they are not worthy of this moble 
maiden. Hers were errors, but errors which generous soul 
‘alone could have committed, and whieh generous souls would 


a 
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have done more than pardon. Her darkness and delusions 
were of the understanding only; they but make the radiance 
of her heart more touching and apparent; as clonds are gilded 
by the orient ight into something more beautiful than azure 
itsolf, 


It is under this aspect that Schiller has contemplated the 
Maid of Orleans, and endeavored to make us contemplate her. 
For the latter purpose, it appears that more than one plan 
had occurred to him. His first idea was, to represent Joanna, 
and tho times she lived in, as they actually were : to exhibit the 
superstition, ferocity, und wretcheduess of the period, in ull 
their aggravation ; and to show us this patriotic and religious 
enthusiast beautifying the tempestuous scene by her presence; 
swaying the fierce passions of her countrymen ; directing their 
fury against the invaders of France; till at length, forsaken 
and condemned to die, she perished at the stake, retaining the 
same steadfast and lofty faith, which had ennobled and re- 
deemed the errors of her life, and was now to glorify tho 
ignominy of her death, his project, after much deliberation, 
‘he relinquished, as too difficult. By a new mode of manage 
ment, much of the homeliness and rude horror, that defaced 
and encumbered the reality, is thrown away, The Dauphin is 
not here a voluptuous weakling, nor is his court the centre of 
viee and cruelty and imbecility: the misery of the time is 
touched bat lightly, and the Maid of Arc herself is invested 
with a certain faint degree of mysterious dignity, ultimately 
represented as being in truth a preternatural gift; though 
whether preternatural, and if eo, whether sent from above or 
from below, neither we nor she, except by faith, are absolutely 
sure, till the conclusion. 

Tho propriety of thin arrangement is liable to question; 
indeed, it has been more than questioned. But external 
Diemishes are lost in the intrinsic grandeur of the piece: 
the spirit of Joanna is presented to us with an exalting and 
pathetic force sufficient to make us blind to far greater im- 
proprieties. Joanna is a pure creation, of half-celestial origin, 
combining the mild charms of female loveliness with the awful 
majosty of a prophetess, and a sacrifice doomed to perish for 
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of the Greeks; and as suoh, in some respects, he has treated 


her. 

The woes and desolation of the land have kindled im 
Joanna’s keen and fervent heart a fire, which the loneliness: 
‘of ‘her life, and her deep feelings of religion, have nourished 
and fanned into a holy flame. She sits in solitade with her 
flocks, beside the mountain chapel of the Virgin, under the 
ancient Druid oak, a wizard spot, the haunt of evil spirits as’ 
well us of good ; and visions are revealed to her such as human 
eyes behold not. It seams the force of ber own spirit, ex- 
pressing its feelings in forms which react upon itself. The 
strength of her impulscs persuades her that she is called from 
om high to deliver her mative France; the intensity of her 
own faith persuades others; she goes forth on her mission; 
ali bends to the fiery vebemence of her will; she is inspired 
because she thinks horsclf so, There is something beantiful 
und moving in the agpect of a noble enthusiasm, fostered in 
the secret soul, amid obstructions and depressions, and at 
length bursting forth with an overwhelming force to accom- 
plish its appointed end: the impodimenta which long hid it 
arenow become testimonies of its power; the very ignorance, 
and meanness, and error, which still in part adhere to it, ine 
crcase our sympathy without diminishing our admiration; it 
Seems the triumph, hardly contested, and not wholly carried, 
but still the triumph, of Mind over Fate, of human volition 
over material necessity. 

All this Schiller felt, and has presonted with even more 
than his usual skill, ‘The secret mechanism of Joanna's mind 
is concealed from us in a dim religious obscurity; bot ite 
active morements are distinct; we behold the lofty heroism 
of her feclings ; she affects us to the wory heart. Tho quict, 
devout innovence of her early years, whon she lived silent, 
shrouded in herself, meek aud kindly though not communing 
with others, makes us love her: the celestial splendor which 
illuminates her afterlifo adds reverence to our love, Hor 
words and actions combine an overpowering force with « 
calm unpretending dignity: we seem to anderstund how they 
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must have carried in thoir favor the universal conviction, 
Joanna is the most noble being in tragedy. We figure her 
with her slender lovely form, hor mild but spiritepeaking 
countenance; “ beautiful and terrible;” bearing the banner of 
‘the Virgin before the hosts of her conntry; travelling in the 
strength of a rapt soul; irresistible by faiths “the lowly herds- 
maid,” greater in the grandeur of her simple spirit than tho 
kings and queens of this world. Yether breast is not entirely 
insensible to human feeling, vor her faith never liable to waver. 
‘When that inexorable vengeance, which had shut her ear 
against the voice of mercy tothe enemies of France, is sus- 
pended at the sight of Lionel, and her heart experiences the 
first touch of mortal affection, a baleful cloud overspreads the 
serene of her mind ; itseems as if Heaven had forsaken her, 
ov from the beginning permitted demons or earthly dreams 
todeosive her. The agony of her spirit, involved in endless 
and horrid labyrinths of doubt, is powerfully portrayed. She 
has crowned the king at Rheims; and all is joy, and pomp, 
and jubilee, and almost adoration of Joanna: but Joanna’s 
thoughts are not of joy. The sight of her poor but kind and 
true-hearted sisters in the crowd, moves her to the soul. Asnid 
the tumult and magnificence of this royal pageant, she sinks 
into a reverie; her small native dale of Aro, between its quiet 
‘hills, rises on Ler mind's eye, with its straw-roofed huts, and 
ite clear greensward; where the sun is even then shining so 
brightly, aud the sky is so blue, and all is so calm and motherly 
and safe. She sighs for the peace of that sequestered home; 
then shudders to think that she shall never see it more, Ac- 
cused of witchcraft, by her own ascetic melancholic father, sha 
utters no word of denial to the charge; for her heart is dark, 
it ix tarnished by earthly love, she dam not raise her thoughts 
to Heaven. Parted from her sisters; cast out with horror by 
the people she had Lately saved from despair, she wanders forth, 
desolate, forlorn, not knowing whither, Yet she doesnot sink 
under this sore trial : as she suffers from without, and is for- 
saken of men, her mind grows clear and strong, her confidence 
returns, She is now more firmly fixed in our admiration than 
before; tenderness is ‘united to our other feelings; and her 
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faith has beon proved by sharp vicissitudes. Her countrymen 
recognize their error; Joanna closes her career by a glorious 
death; we take farewell of her in a solemn mood of heroie 
pity- 

Joanna is the animating principle of this trigody; the scenes 
employed in developing her character and feclings.constitute 
ita great charm. Yet there are other personages in it, that 
leave a distinet and pleasing impression of themselves in our 
memory. Agnes Sorel, the soft, languishing, generous mis- 
treas of the Dauphin, relieves and heightens by comparison the 
sterner beauty of the Maid. Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, 
the lover of Joanna, is a blunt, frank, sagacious soldier, and 
well described. And Talbot, the gray veteran, delineates his 
dark, unbelieving, indomitable soul, by a few slight but ex- 
pressive touches: he sternly passes down to the land, as he 
thinks, of utter nothingness, contemptuous even of the fate 
that destroys him, and 

“On the soil of France he sleeps, aa does 
A hero on the shield he would not quit.” 

A few scattered extracts may in part exhibit some of these 
inferior personages to our readers, though they can afford us 
no impression of the Maid herself. Joanna’s character, like 
every finished piece of art, to be judged of must be seen in all 
ite bearings. It is not in parts, but as a whole, that the de 
lineation moves us; by light and manifold touches, it works 
upon our hearts, till they melt before it into that mild rapture, 
free alike from the violence and the impurities of Nature, 
which it is the highest triumph of the Artist to communicate, 


Acr III. Seuxx Ty, 


[The Daven Cuanuns, teith his*swite: afterwards Joamea, 
She és in armor, but without her helmet; and wears a garland 
tm her hair. 


Dowors (steps forward). 
My hoart made chotee of her while ahe was lowly} 
This now honor raises uot her merit 
Or may love. Here, in the presence of my King 
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‘My hond nnd princely rank, if she regard me 


Henceforward I beliovo that nothing is 

Tmpoaiible 1 thee, ‘Thou hast subdued 
This bavghty epirit, that till now defied 
‘Th’ omnipotence of Love. 

La Hine [steps forward]. IT tistako not 
Joanna's form of mind, what'most adorns her 
Is her modost heart. The rev’renco of the great 
She merites but her thoughts will never rise 
So high. She strives not after giddy splondors : 
‘The teve alfection of w faithful soul 
‘Contents hor, aud tho still, sequoster'd lot 
Which with this hand I offer her. 

(CHARLES. ‘Thou too, 

La Hire? Two valiant suitors, equal in 
Heroic virtue and ronown of war! 
— Wilt thou, that hast united my domiuious, 
Softon’d my opposes, part my firmost frionda? 
Both may not gain thee, ench deserving thee + 
Speak, then! Thy heart must here be arbiter, 

Aone Sone (approaches). 
Joanna is embarrass’d and warprisod ; 
Tasce the bashful crimeon tinge her checks. 
Lot her have time to nak her heart, to open 
‘Her elos'd bosom im trustfal confidence 
With mo, ‘Tho moment is arriv'd when IE 
To sisterly communion also may 
Approach tho rigorous Maid, and offer her 
The solace of my faithful, silent breast. 
Finst lot ns wornen sit im seormt judgment 
On this matter that concerns ue; then expect 
What we ahall have dacisod. 

Cranes {about to go]. ‘Bo it eo, then! 


JoAXNA. Not so, Siro! "TP weus not the embanasnent 
Of virgin shame thnt ds'd my eheeks fn crimson t 
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Of these two noble Knights; bat it was not 
To chase vain worldly grandeurs, that I leét 
‘The shephord moors; not in my hair to bind 
‘The bridal garland, that T girt myself 
With warlike armor. ‘To far other work 
Am J appointed: and the spotless virgin 
‘Aloue can do it, Tam the soldier 
Of tho Ged of Battles; to no living mam 
Can T be wife, 

Ancumisuor, As kindly help to man 
‘Was woman born; and in obeying Nature 
She heat obeys and reverouces Heaven. 
When the command of God who summon'd thee 
To baitlo is fulfill'd, thou wilt Iny down 
Thy weapons, and return to that soft sex 
‘Which thou deny'st, which is not eall’d to do 
‘The bloody work of war. 

Joanna. Father, as yot 
I know not how the Spirit will direet me: 
Woon the needful time comes round, His voloe 
Will not be silent, aud [ will obey it. 
For the present, 1 am bid complote the task 
He gave me, My sov'relyn's brow Is yet uncrown’dy 
His head unwotted by tho holy oil, 
He is not yet a King. 





Caannes. Woe aro journeying 
‘Towards Rheims. 
Joaxna. Lot us not linger by the way. 


Our foes are baxy round us, shutting up 
‘Thy passage: I will lond thoo through ther all. 
Duso1s. And when the work shall be fulfl’d, when we 
Have marched in triumph into Rheims, 
Will aot Jeanua thea — 
Joanna If God wee moet 
‘That I return with life and viet'ry from 
Those broil, my taak is ended, avd the herdemald 
Has nothing more to do in her King’s palace. 
CHARLES [taking her hand) 
It is tho Spirit's voice impele thee now, 
And Lovo is mute in, thy inspired bosom. 
Believe mo, it will not be always mute! 
Onr swords will rest ; and Vietory will load 
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Meck Peace by th’ band, aod Joy will cou again 
"To ev'ry breast, and xoftor feolings waken 

Tn every heart: in thy hoart also wuken ; 

‘And tecirs of eweuteet longing wilt then weep, 
Such as thine ayes have never shed. ‘This heart, 
‘Nenw fill’d by Heav'o, will softly open 

To some terrestrial heart. Thou hast becun 

By blessing thousands; but thou wilt conclude 


JOANNA. ‘Dauphin! Art thou weary 
Of the heavenly vision, that thou seekest 
To deface Ita chosen vessel, wouldst degrade 
‘To common dust the Maid whom God han sent thee? 
Ve blind of beari! © ye of little faith 
Heaven's brightness is about you, before your cyoa 
Tuveils its wonders; and ye see In me 
Nought bat 4 woman. Dare a woman, think ye, 
Clothe herself in iron barness, and iningle 
Ta tho wreck of tattlot Woe, woo to me, 
Tf bearing in my baad th’ avenging sword 
Of Ged, I boro in my vain hoart a lovo 
To carthly man! Woe tome! Th were botter 
‘That [ never had been bors. No more, 
No more of this! Unless yo would awake the wrath 
Of Haw that dwells te me! ‘Tho eye of man 
Desiring me fs an aboinination 
And a horror, 
Cuantes. Cease! Tis rain to unre her. 
JOANNA. Bid the trampeta sound! ‘This lolt'ring grieves 
And harasses ne. Something chases me 
From sloth, and drives me forth to do my mission, 
Stern beck’ping me to my appointed doom, 


Scext V. 
, A Koaour [in haste), 
Cnarizs. How now? 
Exrorr. ‘Tho eaomy bss pase’d the Marne: 


Is forining a8 for battin. 
Joaxna [os if inspired). Arne and battleT 
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Tapot. Maduess, thou conquerest, and I inust yield: 

Stupidity can baffle the very gods. 

High Reason, radiant Danghter of God’s Head, 

Wise Foundress of the system of the Universe, 

Conduetress of the stars, who art thou, then, 

If, tied to th’ tail o? th’ wild horse Superstition, 

‘Thou must plunge, eyes open, vainly shrieking, 

‘Sheer down with that drank Beast to the Abyss? 

Cursed who seta his life upon the great 

And dignified; and with forecasting spirit 

Fons wise projects! The Fool-king rules this world. 
Lionex. Oh, Death is near you! Think of your Creator! 
Taxsor. Had we as brave men beeu defeated 

By brave men, we might have consoled ourselves 

‘With common thoughts of Fortune's fickleness : 

But that a sorry farce shoald be our ruin! — 

Did our earnest toilsome straggle merit 

No graver end than this? 
Lion [grasps his hand]. Talbot, farewell! 

‘The meed of bitter tears I'll duly pay you, 

When the fight is done, should I outlive it. 

‘Now Fate calls me to the field, where yet 

She wav’ring sits, and shakes her doubtful urn, 

Farewell! wo meet beyond the unseen shore. 

Brief parting for long friendship! God be with you! {oie 
TaxBor. Soon it is over, and to th’ Earth I render, 

‘To the everlasting Sun, the atoms, 

‘Which for pain and pleasure join'’d to form mo; 

And of the mighty Talbot, whose renown 

Onee fill’d the world, rerhains nought but a handfal. 

Of light dust. ‘Thos man comes to his end ; 

And our one conquest in this fight of life 

Is the convietion of life’s nothingness, 

And deep disdain of all that sorry stuff 

‘We once thought lofty and desirable. 





Scenz VIL 
Enter Cuanies; Burauxpy; Dunois; Du CaaTau; and Soldiers. 


Buraux. The trench is storm’d. 
Duyors. The victory is ours. 
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Coane [ Talbot). 
‘Ha! who is this that to the light of day 
Is bidding his constrained and vad facowell 1 
Hie bearing speaks no eotmon man: go, baste, 
Anist hit, if assistance yet avail. 
[Soldiers from the Davphin’s suite step forward. 
Fastour. Back! Keep away! Approach aot tho Departing, 
Whow in life yo never wikh'd too wear you. 
Burauy. What do I eee? Lord Palbot ia his blood ! 
[We goey towards him. Taltot gucen fanily at him, 


Fasrour- Off, Burgundy! With th’ aspect of a traitor 
Poison not the last look of a hero, 
Dowors Dreaded Talbot ! stern, nnconqnerable! 
Dost thon ecintent thee with » space #o narrow, 
And the wide domains of France oace could not 
Stay the striving of thy giant apirit — 
Now for the first time, Sire, I call you King s 
‘Tho erown but totter’d on suur head, vo Joug 
‘As in this body dwelt. eoul- 





CHaRtes [after looking at the dead in silence). Tt wae 
A higher hand that conquer’d him, aut we. 
Here on the sail of France he aleops, as doos c: 
A hero on the shield he woald, pot quit. 
Bring him away, [Sobiiers lift the compe, and carry it off 
And peace be with his dust! 


A fair memorial shall arise to him 

T th’ enidst cf France: here, whore tho heros course 
And life were finished, lot his bones repos. 

‘Thus far no other foe has o'er advanced. 

His epitaph shall be the place he fell on. 


Sceve IX. 


Another empty space in the field of batile, In the distance are seen the 
toscers of Eheims tihuminated by the wun. 


A Knight, cased in diock armor, with hie cieor shut. JOANNA folleace 
kien to the front of the scene, where he stops and awaits hers 


JOANNA. Deceiver! Now L see thy emai. Thou hast, 
By seeming fight, entien? sno from the battle, 
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And warded death and destiny from off the head 
Of many a Briton, Now they reach thy own. 
Keatour- Why dest thon follow me, and track my steps 
‘With munt’rmns foryt Tarn not appointed 
‘To die by thee. 
Joaxxa. — Deop in my lowost aonl 
‘T hate thee as the Night, which is thy color. 
‘Toswesp thoe from the face of Barth, I feel 
Some irresistible desire iinpelling we. 
Who art thou Lift thy visor: had not 1 
Seen Talbot fall, I should have named thee Talbot. 
Kxistir. Speaks not tho prophesying Spirit in theot 
Joaxxa. It tells me léndly, in my inmost bosom, 
‘That Misfortune is at hand, 
Kuoer. Joanna d'Aro! 
‘Up to the gates of Rheims hast thon advanced, 
‘Led on by victory. Lot the renown 
Alrundy gain’d suffice thee! As a slave 
‘Has Fortune serv'd thee; emancipate her, 
Ere in wrath she free hersolf; fidelity 
She hates; 20 ono obeys sho to the end. 
Joaxxa. How say'st thon, in the middle of my course, 
‘That I should pause and leave my work unfinish'd? 
T will conslude it, avd fulfil my vow. 
Karon. Nothing ein withstand theo; thou art most etrongy 
Tn ev'ry battle thon provailest. But go 
Isto noother battle. Hoar my warning! 
Joanna. This sword I quit not, till the English yield. 
Kstont, Look! Yonder rine the towers of Rheims, the goal 
And purpose of thy march ; thou seest the dowe 
Of tho cathedral glittering in the gun : 
‘There wouldst thou enter in triauphal pomp, 
To crown thy sov'roign and fulfil thy vow. 
Enter not there. Turn homewards, Hear my warning ! 
JOANNA. Who art thou, faleo, double-tongund botrayer, 
‘That wouldst frighten and perplex me? Dar’st thou 
Utter lying oraelos to me? 
[The Black Knight attempts to go ; she steps in his way, 
No! 
‘Thou shalt answor me, or porish by rae! 
(She lifts her arm to strike him, 
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Kxtomy [touches her with his hand. she stands smanovable). 

‘Kill what is mortal! 
(Darkness, lightning and thunder. The Knight sinks. 
Joanna. [stands at first amaced > bpcheahimeens ion 
Tt was nothing earthly, 

Some delusive form of Hell, sore spirit 
Of Palschood, sent from th’ everlasting Pook 
To vernpt and terrify uy fervent soul! 
Bearing the sword of God, what do I fear? 
Victorious will I ond my fated course; 
‘Though Holl iteolf with nil its fieuds assil ma, 
My heart and faith shall never faint or fall mo. [She ie going. 


Scuxe X. 


Lins, JOANNA, 
Liowes, Accarsed Soreress, propre fur battles 
‘Not both of us shall loave the place alive, 
‘Thou hast destroyed the chuseu of imy host ¢ 
Brave ‘Talbot has breath’d out bis mighty spirit 
In my bono, I will avenge the Dead, 
Or sharo his fate. Aud wouldst thou know the mas 
thee glory, let him die or conquer, 
, the Inst survivor 
Of our ebiets ; avd still uavanquish’d is this arm. 
[Ae rushes towards her; after @ short content, she steihes 
the sword from his hand. 
Faithless fortune [He struggles with her, 
Joanxa [seizes him by the plume from behind, amd tears his hel~ 
met eiolently down, so that his face és erpowed's at 
the same time she lifts her sword with the right 
hand). 
Suffor what thou soughtest 
‘Tho Virgin sacrifiens theo thrvagh me ! 

[At this moment ahe looks in his fuce; his aspect touches 
her; she stands immovable, and then slowly drope her 
aren, 

Lroxra. Why lingerost thou, and stayest the stroke of death ? 
My honor thou hast taken, take my life 
*P ie im thy hands to tako it; I want not more 
{She gives hiss o sign wath her hand to depart. 
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Ply from thee? Owe thee my life? Die rather! 
Joassa (her face turned away). 
I will not remember that thou owsdat 
‘Thy life to me. 
Lioxet. T hate thee and thy gift. 
‘T want not merey. Kill thy enemy, 
‘Who meant to kill thee, who abhors thee! 
Joasna. Killme, and By! 
Liowtte * Hal How is this? 
JOANNA [hidles her face). ‘Woo 's me! 
Lioxet [approaches her]. 
‘Thon killest every Briton, T have heart, 
‘Whom thou subdu'st in battle: why spare mo? 
JOANNA [lifts her sword with a rapid movement against him, but 
lets if sink again, whon she observes his face). 
O Holy Virgin! 
Lioxen. Wherefore namom thou 
The Virgin? She koows nothing of thoo; Heaven 
‘Has nought to say to theo. 
JOANNA [ft eiolent anguish]. What haveT done! 
My vow, my vow is broke! [Wrings her hands in deepoir, 
Taownt. [Tooks at her with sympathy, and comes nearer}. 
Unhappy gicl! 
T pity thee; thou sonchest me; thou showedst 
Morey to me alone. My hate is going: 
Tam constmin’d to feel for thee. Who art thou? 
Whence comest thou? 
JoaNxa. Away! Begone! 
Lrowet. ‘Thy youth, 
‘Thy bonnty melt and sadden mo; thy look 
Goes to my heart: I could wish much to save thoe; 
Tell me how may! Come, come with me! Forsake 
This horrid business ; cast away thove arms! 
Joaxna. Ino mory deserve to bear the! 


‘Lioxet., Cast thom 
‘Away, theo, and come with met 
Joansa [with horror), Como with thee! 


Liowrt. Thou mayst be sav'd: como with mo! Twill save thon. 
Butdelaynot. A etrange sorrow for thoo 
Seizes me, and an auspeakable desire 
To save thon, [Seies her arm. 
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Joanna, Ha! Danoie! 'T te thoy! 
If they should find then !— 

Liownn. ‘Fear not; I will guard thos, 
Joaxxa. should dis, were they to kill thee. 
Liosrs. Ami 


Dear to thee T 
Joaxxs. ‘Saints of Heaven! 
Lint ‘Shall I over 
See theo, bear of thee, aguinT : 
Joanna Never! Never! 
Lioxet. This sword for plodgo that I will seo theo! 
[ He wrests the sword from Ther. 
Joaxxa. Madman! 
‘Thon dar'at ? 
Lioxmt I yield to force; again TT eae thee. (xt. 
‘The introduction of supernatural agency in this play, and 
the final aberration from the truth of history, have been 
considerably censured by the German critics: Schlegel, we 
recollect, calls Jounna’s end a “rosy death” In this dire 
matutgic discussion, the mere reader need take no great inter- 
est. To require our belief in apparitions and mirngles, things 
which we cannot now believe, no doubt for a moment disturbs 
our submission to the poet's illusions: but the miracles in 
this story are rare and transient, and of small account in 
the general result; they give our reason Tittle trouble, and 
perhaps contribute to exalt the heroine in our imaginations. 
Tt is still the mere human grandeur of Joanna’s spirit thas 
we love and reverence; the lofty devotedness with which she 
is transported, the generous benevolence, the irresistible de- 
termination. The heavenly mandate is but the means of 
unfolding these qualities, and furnishing them with a proper 
passport to the mindsof her age. ‘To have produced, with- 
out the aid of fictions like these, a Joanna so beantified and 
exalted, would undoubtedly have yielded greater satisfaction = 
but it may be questioned whether tho difficulty would not have 
increased in a still higher ratio. The sentiments, the charac 
ters, are not only accurate, but exquisitely beautiful; the dn 
eidents, exoopting the very last, are possible, or even probablay 
what remains is but 9 very slender ovil. 
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has cortainly u little weight, the Said of Orleans will remain 
one of the very finest of modern dramas. Perhaps, among 
all Schiller’s plays, it ia the one which evinces most of that 
quality denominated genius in the strictest meaning of the 
word. Wallenstoim embodies mare thought, more knowledge, 
more conception; but itis only in parts illuminated by that 
ethereal brightness, which shines over every partof this. The 
spirit of the romantic ages is here imaged forth; but the whole 
is exalted, embellished, crmobled, It is what the critics call 
idealized. ‘The heart must be cold, the imagination dull, which 
the Jungfrau von Orleans will not move. 

In Germany this case did not occur: the reception of the 
work was beyond examplo flattering. he leading idea suited 
the German mind ; the execution of it inflamed the hearts and 
imaginations of the people; they felt proud of their great poet, 
and delighted to enthusiaem with his poetry. At the first 
exhibition of the play in Leipzig, Schiller being in the theatre, 
though not among the andience, this feeling was displayed in 
arather singular manuer. When the curtain dropped at the 
end of the first act, there arose on all sides a shout of “ H's lebe 
Frivdrich Schiller!" accompanied by the sound of trumpets 
and other military mnsie: at the eoncluston of the piece, the 
whole assembly left their places, weut out, and crowded round 
the door through which the podt was expected to come; and 
Ro sooner did be show himself, than his admiring spectators, 
uncovering their heads, made an avenue for him to pass; and 
as he walked along, many, we are told, held up their children, 
and exclaimed, “ ZAt ts he /'* 

‘This must have been a prond moment for Schiller; but also 

* Doesiug (170), —who adds as follows: “Another testimony of ap 
Proval, very different {a its nasnupe, be received at the fist production of the 
play in Weimar Kuowing and valulog, sa ha did, the public of that city, it 
conld net hut surprise him greatly, when n certain young Doctor S— called 
ont to him, * rare, Sohiller!* from the gullerr, in = very loud tone ef voice, 
Offended at mech impertinence, the post hised szunply, in which the andianon 
fined him. Ho likowiee uxpreased in words his displeasure at this conduct ; 
‘and tho youthful sprig of modicino was, by direction of the Court, farthor 
eee ore earn en Se 

-19—Vol. 
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an agitating, painful one; and perhaps on the whole, the 1a 
vr fecling, for the time, prevailed. Such noisy, uo 
tumaltous plaudits were little to his taste: the triumph: 
confer, though plentiful, is coarse; and Schiller’s modest na- 
ture made him shun the public gazo, not seek it, He loved 
men, and did not affect to despise thelr approbation; but 
neither did this form his leading motive. To him art, like 
virtue, was its own reward; he delighted in his tasks for tho 
ako of tho fascinating foclings which they yielded him im 
their performance. Poetry was the chosen gift of his mind, 
which his pleasure lay in cultivating: in other things he 
wished not that his habits or enjoyments should be different 
from those of other men. 

At Weimar his present way of life was like his former one 
at Jeaa: his business was to study and compose; bis reer 
ations were in the circle of his family, where he could aban- 
don himself to affections, grave or trifling, and in frank and = 
cheerful intercourse with a few friends, Of the latter he had | 
lately formed a social club, the meetings of which afforded 
him a regular and innocent amusement. He still loved soli- 
tary walks: in the Park st Weimar he might frequently be 
seen wandering among the groves and remote avenues, with a 
notebook in his hand; now loitering slowly along, now stand- 
ing still, now moving rapidly on; if any one appeared in sight, 
he would dart into another alley, that his dream might not be 
broken.’ “One of his favorite resorts,” we are told, “was the 
thickly overshadowed rocky path which leads to the 2émische 
Hous, a pleasure-house of the Duke's, built under the direction 
of Goethe. There he would often sit in the gloom of the 
crags, overgrown with cypresses and boxwood; shady hedges: 
before him; not far from the murmur of a little brook, whieh 
there gushes in a smooth slaty channel, and where some Yerees 
of Gosthe are ent upon «* brown plate of stone, and fixed dn 


3" Whatever he intended to write, ho firet composod in his head, befoee 
putting down a lino of item paper. He use! to call a work rmady 0000 me 
Ita existence in his spirit was complete: hence in tho public thern often 
Feports that euch arid auch & piece af his was finished, when, in the common 
‘sense, it was not even begun.” —Jérces Lezioon, § ScmiuLEms pa 
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‘the rock.” He still continued to study in the might; the 
morning was spent with his children and his wife, or in pas- 
times such us we have noticed ; in the afternoon he revised 
what had been last composod, wrote letters, or visited bis 
friends, His evenings were often passed in the theatre; it 
owas the only public place of amusement which he ever visited ; 
nor was it for the purpose of amusement that he visited this: 
it was his observatory, where he watched the effect of scenes 
and situations; devised new schemes of art, or corrected old 
ones. To the players he was kind, friendly: on nights when 
any of his pieces had been acted successfully or for the first 
‘time, he used to invite the leaders of the company to a eupper 
in the Stadthaus, where the time was spent in mirthful diver- 
‘sions, one of which was frequently a recitation, by Genast, of 
the Capuchin’s sermon in Wallenstoin's Camp. Except on such 
rare cecasions, he returned home directly from the theatre, to 
light his midnight lamp, and commence the most earnest of 
his lnbors. 

‘The assiduity, with which be struggled for improvement in 
dramatic composition, had now produced tts natural result: 
the requisitions of his taste no longer hindered the operation 
of his genius; arthad at length become a scoond nature A 
new proof at once of his fertility, and of his solicitude for far- 
ther improvement, appeared in 1803 The Braut von Messina 
was an experiment; an attempt to exhibit = modern subject 
and modern sentiments in an antique garb, ‘tho principle 
on which the interest of this play rests is the Fataligm of the 
ancients: the plot is of extreme simplicity; a Chorus also is 
pete oes! hohe discussion of the nature and uses of 

‘that accompaniment ‘being prefixed by way of preface, ‘The 
(was not successful : witha multitude of individual 

‘boauties this Bride of Messina is found to be ineffectual as a 
‘whole: it does mot move us; tho great object of every tragedy 
is not attained. ‘The Chorus, which Scbiller, swerving from 
the Greek models, has divided into two contending parts, and 
amade to enter and depart with the principals to wham they 
are attached, has in his bands become the medium of convey- 
fog many beautiful effusions of poetry; but it rotards the 
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progress of the plot; it dissipates and diffuses our aymspathleny 
the interest we should take in the fate and prospects of 
and Cwsar, is expended on the fate and prospects of man. tor 
beautifnl and touching delinsations of life; for pensive and 
pathetic reflections, sentiments, and images, conveyed in lan- 
guage simple but nervons and emphatic, this tragedy stands 
high in the rank of modern compositions. There is in it a 
breath of young tenderness and ardor, mingled impressively 
with the feelings of gray-haired experience, whoge recollections 
are darkened with melancholy, whose very hopes. are chequered 
and solemn. ‘The implacable Destiny which consigns the 
brothers to mutual enmity and mutual destruction, for the 
guilt of a past generation, involving a Mother and a Sister in 
their ruin, spreads a sombre hue over all the poem; we are not 
unmoved by the characters of the hostile Brothers, and we 
pity tho hapless and amiable Beatrice, the victim of their feud. 
Still there is too little action in the play; the incidents are 
too abundantly dilated with reflection; the interest pausex, 
flags, and fails to produce its full effect. For its specimens of 
, tender, affecting, sometimes exquisitely boauti- 
ful, the Bride of Messina will long deserve a careful perusal ; 
but as exemplifying 4 new form of the drama, it has found no 
imitators, and is likely to find none. 


The slight degree of failure or misealeulation which occurred 
inthe present instance, was next yoar abundantly redeemed. 
Withelm Teil, sent out in 1804, is one of Schillor’s very finest 
dramas; it exhibits some of the highest triumphs which his 
genius, combined with his art, ever realized. ‘The first descent 
of Freedom to our modern world, the first unfurling of her 
standard on the rocky pinnacle of Earope, is hero celebrated: 
in the style which it deserved. There is no fulse tinsel-deoo 
ration about Tel, no sickly refinement, no declamatory senti« 
mentality, Allis downright, simple, and agreeable to Natare; 
yet all is adorned and purified and rendered beautiful, withoat 
losing its resemblance. An airof freshnexs and wholesomeness: 
‘breathes over ity we are among honest, inoffeneive, yet fearlons 
peasants, untainted by the vices, undazzled by the theories, of 











, Opposite 

‘The lake makor a litte bight in the land, a hut stands at a 
short distance from the bank, the fisher-boy is rowing himself 
a ‘Beyond the lake, on the other side, we see 

the hamlcts and farms of Schywtz, lying 
papain oer ‘On our left are observed the peaks of 
the Hacken surrounded with clonds: to the right, and far in 
‘the distance, appear the glaciers, We hear the rance des vaches 
‘and the tinkling of cattlo-bells.” This first impression never 
Jeaves us; we are in a seene where all is grand and lovely ; 
but it is the loveliness and grandeur of uopretending, unadul- 
ternted Naturo. These Switzers are not Arcudian shepherds 
or speculative patriots ; there is not one crook or beechen bowl 
among them, and they never mention the Social Contract, or 
‘the Rights of Man. They are honest people, driven by oppres- 
‘sion to assort their privileges; and thoy go to work like men 
in carnost, bent on the despatch of business, not on the display 
‘of sentiment. They ure not philosophers or tribunes; but 
frank, stalwart landmen : even in the field of Rutli, they do 
‘not forget their common feclings; the party that arrivo first 
indulge in a harmless little ebuilition of parish vanity: “ Fe 
are first here!” they say, ‘we Unterwaldeners!” They have 
not charters or written laws to which they can appeal; but 
‘they have the traditionary rights of their fathers, and bold 
hearts and strong arms to make them good. The rules by 
whieh they steer are not deduced from remote premises, by a 
fine process of thought; they are the accumulated result of 
experionce, transmitted from prasant sire to peasant son. 
‘There is something singularly pleasing im this exhibition of 
genuine humanity; of wisdom, embodied in old adages and 
practical maxims of prudence; of magnanimity, displayed in 
‘the quiet unpratending discharge of the humblest every-day 
@uties, ‘Troth ix superior to Fiction: we feel at home among 
‘these brave good people; their fortune interests us more than 
that of all the brawling, vapid, sentimental heroes in creation. 
‘Yetto make them intorext us wus the vary highost problem 
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Mepea tinea taoerne ‘The pepe pense 
art is to conceal itself: those peasants of Schiller’s are what 


every one imagines he could imitate snocessfully; yek in the 
hands of any but a true and strong-minded poet they dwindle 
into repulsive coarseness or mawkish insipidity, Among our 
own writers, who have tried such subjects, we remember none 
that has succeeded equally with Schiller, One potent but ill 

fated gonius has, in far different circumstances and with far 
other means, shown that he could have equalled him: the 
Cotter’s ‘Saturday Night of Burns is, in its own humble way, 
as quietly beautiful, as simpler munditiis, as the scenes of Tet. 
No other has even approached them ; though some gifted per- 
sons have attempted it. Mr. Wordsworth is no ordinary man; 
nor are his pediers, and leech-gatherers, and dalesmen, without 
their attractions and their moral; but they sink into whining 
drivellers beside Résselmann the Pricst, Ulric the Smith, Hans 
af the Wall, and the other sturdy confederates of Ritli. 

The skill with which the events are concatenated in this 
play corresponds to the truth of its delineation of character, 
‘The incidents o£ tho Swiss Revolution, as detailed in Tschudi 
‘or Muller, are here faithfully preserved, ovon to thoir minutest 
branches. The beauty of Sehiller’s descriptions all ean ralish; 
their fidelity is what surprises every reader who has been in 
Switzerland. Schiller never saw the scene of his plays but 
his diligence, his quickness and intensity of conception, sup. 
plied this defect. Mountain and mountaineer, conspiracy and 
‘ction, are all brought before us in their trae forms, all glow- 
ing in the mild sunshine of the poet’s fancy. The tyranny of 
Gessler, aud the misery to which it has reduoad the land; the 
exasperation, yot patient courage of the people; their char 
deters, and those of their leaders, First, Stauffacher, and 
Melchthal; their exertions and ultimate success, described as 
they are here, keep up a constant interest in the piees Tk 
bounds in action, as much as the Bride of Messina is detec 
tive In that point. 

But the finest delineation ix undoubtedly the character of 
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Withelm Tell, the hero of the Swias Revolt, and of the present 
drama. In ‘Tell are combined all the attributes of a groat 
man, without the help of education or of great occasions to 
develop them. His knowledge has been gathered chiefly from 
his own experience, and this is bounded by his native moun- 
tains: he has had no Jessons or examples of splendid virtue, 
‘no wish or opportunity to carn renown; he has grown up to 
manhood, a simple yeoman of the Alps, among simple yeomen ; 
and has never aimed at being more Yet wo trace in him a 
doep, reflective, earnest spirit, thirsting for activity, yet bound 
in by the wholesome dictates of prudence; a heart benevolent, 
generous, unconscious alike of boasting or of fear, It is this 
salubrious air of rustic, unpretending honesty that forms the 
great beauty in Tell's character : all is native, all is genuine; 
he does not declaim : he dislikos to talk of noble conduct, he 
oxhibits it. He speaks little of his freedom, because he has 
always enjoyed it, and feels that he can always defend it, 
His reasons for destroying Gessler are not drawn from juris- 
consults and writers on morality, bub from the everlasting in- 
stincts of Nature: the Austrian Vogt must die; because if 
not, the wife and children of Tell will be destroyed by him, 
‘The scene, where the peaceful but indomitable archer sits wait- 
ing for Gessler in the hollow way among the rocks of Kitss- 
nacht, presents him in a striking light. Former scenes had 
shown us Tell under many amiable and attractive aspects ; 
we knew that he was tender as well as brave, that he loved to 
haunt the mountain tops, and inhale in silent dreams the influ- 
ence of their wild and magnificent beauty: we had seen him 
the most manly and warm-hearted of fathers and husbands; 
intrepid, modest, and decisive in the midst of peril, and ven- 
turing his life to bring help to the oppressed. But here his 
mind is exalted into stern solemnity ; its principles of action 
come before us with greater clearness, in this its fiery contest. 
‘The name of murder strikes a damp across hia frank and fear- 
loss spirit; while the recollection of his children and their 
mother proclaims emphatically that there is uoxemedy. Gess- 
Jer must perish : ‘Toll swore it darkly in his seerst soul, when 
the monster forced him to alm at the head of his boy; and ho 
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will keep ‘his oath. His thoughts wander to:aud fro, but Bis 
wolition is unalterable; the free and peacefu] mountaineer is 
‘to become alsheddor of blood: woe to them that dave made 
chim so! 

‘Travellers come along the pass; ‘the unconeern af their 
every-day existence is strikingly contrasted with the dark and 
fateful purposes of ‘Tell. ‘Lhe shallow innocent garrulity of 
\Stusei the Forester, the maternal vehemence of Armgartis 
‘Wife, the hard-hearted haughtiness of Gessler, successively 
‘presented to us, give an air of truth to the delincation, and 
Acepen the impreasivences of the result. 


Acr TV. ‘Scxve TI. 


The hollow way at Kacrnocht. You descent! from tehind amid rocks = 
and travellers, before appearing om the scone, are soem from the height 
abow. Rocks encieele the wehole spnce; on one of the foremost is a 
projecting crag overgrown With brushiood. 

"Tra. (enters with his bow). 


Here through the hollow way be 'll pews ; there is, 

No other road to Kiissnacht; here 1ll doit! 

‘The oppartanity is good ; the buehes 

‘Of alder there will hide mo; from that point 

‘My arrow hits him; the xtralt pass prevents 

Pursuit. Now, Gossler, ‘balance thy account 

With Heaven! Thoo most be gone: thy sand fy run. 


Remote and harmless T have liv'd; my bow 
No'or bent eavo on the wild beast of the forest ; 
My thoughts were freeof munier. ‘Thou hast seur'd me 
From my posce ; to fell nsp-poison hast thon 
Changed the silk of kindly temper inmes 
‘Thou hast ascustom’d mo to horror, Genelor! 
The archer who could aim at his boy’s head 
(Cen ond an arrow to his enemy's heart. 


Poor little boys! “My kind true wife! Twill 
Protect thon frum thee, Landvogt! “When I dow 
‘That bowstring, and my hand was quiv'ring, ‘ 











And with devilish joy thou mad'at 100 potne £9 
At tho child, and T in fainting anguish 
‘Entroated theo in vain; then with a grim 
Irrevocable oath, deep in my soul, 

J vow'd to God in Hoaw'n, that the nert aim 
Ttook should be thy heart. ‘The vow I mado 
‘Tn that despairing moment's agony 
Bocamo » holy debt; and F will pay it. 


‘Thoa art my master, ond my Kaiser's Vogts 
Yor would the Kaiser not have suffer’d thes 
‘To do as thou bast done. He sent theo hither 
‘To judge ua; rigorously, for ho is angry; 

Bat not to glut thy savage appetite 
‘With munier, snd thyself be mifo, among wes 
‘There is a God to panish them that wrong as, 


‘Come forth, thou bringer onco of bittor sorrow, 
‘My precious jewel now, my trusty yew! 
A mark I'll set thee, which the ery of woo 
Could never penetrate: to thee it shall not 
Bo impenetrable. And, good bowstring 
‘Which 0 oft tu sport hast serv mo traly, 
Forsake mo not in this last awful carnoat ; 
‘Yet ones hold fast, thou faithful cord ; thou oft 
For mo haat wing’d tho biting arrow; 
‘Raw pend it eure aud piorcing, now or nover! 
Fail this, thoro is no socond in my quiver. 





[ Dravellers cross the scene, 


Hero lot me ait on this stone bench, sot ap 
For brief rest to the wayfaror; for here 
Theré is no home. Each pushes on quick, transient 
Rogarding not the other or his sorrows. 
Here gocs the anxious merchant, and the light 
‘Tnmoneyed pilgrim; the pale pious monk, 
"The gloomy robber, and the mirthfal showman 5 
"Tho earrior with his heavy-ladon horse, 
Who comes from far-off lands; for every road 
‘Will Joad one to the end of th’ World, 
‘They pass; each hastening forward on his path, 


Porsuing his own business; mine is death! [Shes down. 


_ ee 
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Erewbile, my children, were your father cat, 
‘Thore was n ernment at his return 5 
For still, on coming home, he brought you somewhat, 
‘Might he an Alpine thawer, rare hind, or-elf-bolt, 
Snch as the wand’rer finds upoo the mountaing: 
‘Now ba is gone in quest of other spoil. 
On the wild way he sits with thoughts of murders 
"Tis for his onemy's life he fies in wait. 
And yot on you, dear children, you alone 
‘He thinks as then > for your sake is be here; 
‘To guard you frean the Tyraut's vengeful inood, 
‘Ho bends his peacefal bow for work of bleed. [Rizes. 





No common game E-wateh for. Does the hunter 
‘Think it nought to ream the livelong day, 
In wintor’s cold ; to risk the desprrate lexp 
From crag to omg, to climb the slipp'ry thea 
0’ tr dizzy steep, gloing his steps in 's blood 3 
And alt to catch s pitifal chanics ? 
Tlere is 0 richer prize afield: the heart 
(Of mny sworn qnery, that would destroy mo, 
[4 sound of gay music is heard in the distance; t 
‘approaches. 


All my days, the bow bas been my comrade, 
T have trained myself to archery; off 
Have I tok the bull’s-eye, many a prize 
Brought home from morry shooting ; but to-day 
Twill perform iny imsver-feat, and win me 
The best priae in the cirenit of the hilla. 

[4 wedding company crosses the scene, anid movente wp 
through the Pasa. Tell looks at thom, leaning on his 
bow ; Stiissi the Forester joins him. 

Srtsst. °T is Klostermoy'r of Morlischachon holds 
His bridal feast to-day ; a wealthy man; 
‘Has half a score of glevs # th’ Alps, ‘They’ re golag 
To feteh tho bride from Tinisee ; to-night 
There will be mirth and wassil down at KOeenacht. 
Come you! All honest peuple are invited. 
‘Trix. A sorious guost befits not bridal feasts, 
SrOsst, If sorrow press you, dash it from your heart! 
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Seize what yo can: the times arc hard; one neods 
To stinteh enjoyment nimbly while it passes, 
Hero ‘tis a bridal, thoro 's will bo a burial. 
‘Teut. And oftentimes the one leads to the other, 
‘SrOsst. The way of th’ world at prosont! There is nought 
‘But mischief evorywhere ; an avalanche 
‘Has come away in Glarus; and, they tll mo, 
A side o' th’ Glaruish has sank onder 


foreign parts, too, 
Aro strange wonders. Twas speaking with a man 
From Baden: a Knight, it seoms, was riding 
‘To the Kings 9 swarm of hornets mot him 
By tho way, and folt on's horse, and stung tt 
‘TIL it dropt down dead of very torment, 
And the poor Knight was forced to go afoot, 
‘Teut. Weak creatares woo have stings. 
[Aningart’s Wife enters swith several children, and places 
herself at the entrnce of Uve Pass, 
‘Sr0sst "T is thought to boda 
Some great misfortune to the land | some Wank 
Unnatunal action. 
Peis. Ev'ry day such actions 
Occur jn plenty + neods no siga or wonder 
‘To foreshow therm. 
Sriisst. ‘Ay, truly! Well for hina 
‘That tills his field in pence, and undisturb’d 
Sits by hin own fireside ! 
Tete ‘Tho peacefulest 
Dwella not in peace, if wicked noighburs hinder. 
[Tell looks often, with restless expectation, towards the top 
of the Paso. 
Srdast Too true. — Good b'ye! — You're waiting here for some 


one? 


Srssr. Glad mooting with your fonda! 
You are from Uri? His Gmce the Landvogt 
In expected theves 10-day. 
Travet.en (enters), Expect not 
‘Tho Landvugt now. ‘Tho wators, from tho rain, 
‘Are flooded, and have swept down all the bridges. {Tell stands wp 
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ArwGart (coming forword). 
‘The Vogt not como! 

‘Srbsst. ‘Did you want aaght with him? 7 

AnwGart. Abt yoo, indeed | 

‘Sriess. 


He cannot tarn aside frow me; must haar ind. 
Friessiaroe foes hastily down the Pass, sd cal tte he 
Svene}. 
unke way! My lord the Landvogt 
Is riding Pleas at hand, - 
Axmoanr. ‘The Landvngt coming t ot 
[She goes with her children to the fromt of the Soeme Gate. 
ler and Ruduiph der Harras appear om hormeback at the 
top of the Pass, 
SrOsst [fo Friesshardt). — 
How got you through tho water, whan the hood 
Had eartind dows the bridges T 








FPameas- Wo have battled 
With the billows, friend; we led no Alp-flood. - 
Srlsex. Were you! board?’ th’ stern t - 
Priess. That were weg J 
While [ live, F ehall romember "t. 
Srfsst. Stay, stay’! 
Oh, tell mo! r 
Frames. Cammet; must mm ont? anpoonce 
His lordship in the Castle. [eee 
Sitisse Had those fellows: ot 
I’ th’ boat beon honost people, 't would have sank 


With ev'ry soul of them. But for such rlochells, 
Neither fire nor flood will kill them. [Je looks rownd.} Whither 
Went the Mountain-man was talking with me? (Baie 


Guesien and Ruvoveu pen Hannas on horseback. 


Gessuex. Say what you like, Tam the Ralscr's servatty 
And mest think of plowing bim. He sent mo 

Not to carees theee hinds, to soothe or nurse them: 
‘Obedience is the word! The potnt ab fave ts 

Shall Boor or Kaiser here bo Yond. o th? Laue 
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Axmoant. Now lstho moment! Now for my petition! 
Approaches timidly, 
Grasurn. This Hat at Aldcef, mark yoo, I est op 
Not for the Joke's sake, or to try the hearts 
0’ th’ peoploy those I know of old bot that 
‘They might be tanght to bend their necks to mo, 
Which are too straight and stiff’: and in the way 
‘Where they are hourly passing, 1 havo planted 
‘This offence, that so their eyos tnay full on %, 
And remind thom of their lord, whota they forget. 
Rupowra, But yet the people have some rights — 
Graainr. Which now 
Ts not a time for settling or admitting, 
Mighty things are on tho anvil. The hoase 
Of Hapsburg mnst wax poworfal; what tha Father 
Gloriously bogan, the Sou must formant : 
‘This poople is # stove af stumbling, which 
‘Ono way oF V other mngt be put aside, 
[They are about to pres along, The Womon throws her 
self before the Landvogt. 
AxuGant. Morey, gricioas Lamivogt: Jastiee! Justice | 
Grssumm. Why do you plague me here, and top my way, 
T'th’ open road? Off! Lot me puss | 
AmiGanr, My brusbend 
Is in prison; these orphans ery for bread. 
Have pity, good your Graco, have pity on us! 
Repoumt. Who ar what are you. then? Who ls your husband 
Anmoann. A poor wild-hay-man of the Rigiberg, 
Whose trade is, om the brow of the wbyss, 
‘To mow the commou grass from craggy shelves 
And nooks to which the cattle dare not climb. 
Ruvarrn [to Gessler}. By Heuwoa, » wild aud misorablo life ! 
Dy now! do lee the poor drudye free, T pray you ! 
‘Whatever bo his crime, that horrid trado 
Is punishment enough. 
[Zo the Woman} You shall have justioe 
In the Castle there, make your petlsine ; 
‘This is not the place. 
Anxcann. ‘No, no! T stir not 
From the spot till yon give ep my husband! 
oT is the sixth month he has lain 7 th’ dangeon, 


=" 
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Waiting for the sentence ef xome judge, in vaine 
Geseten. Woman! Would’st lay bands on mot Begone! 
Ansaart, Justice, Landrogt! thou art judge o? th’ land bere, 

FP th’ Kalsor's stead and God's, Perform thy duty! 

As thou expectost justice from above, 

‘Show it to us, 

Gusstex. Of! Take the mutinous rabble 

From my sight. 

Auman (catches the bridle of the horse). 
No, no! L now have nothing 

More to lose. Thou shalt not move a step, Vogt, 

Til thou hast done mo right. Ay, knit thy brows, 

And roll thy eyes as sternly as thou wilt; 

We aro #0 wrotehod, wrotehed now, wo care not 

Aught more for thy anger. 





aL 


Grsaran. Woman, make way! 
Or else my horee shall crush theo. 
AmMOART, Let it! there — 


[She puits her children to the grownd, ani throws herself 
along with them én his way. 
Here am I with my children: lot the orphans 
Be trodden underneath thy horse's hoofs ! 
"T in not the worst that thou hast done, 
Repoupn. Woman! Art mad? 
Anaoanr [with still greater violence). 
‘T'ls long that thou hast trodden 
The Kaiser's people under foot. Too long ! 
Oh, Tam Wnt a woman ¢ were Tia ana, 
I should find something else to do than lie 
Here crying in the dust. 
[The music of the Wedding i heard again, at the top of the 
Pass, but softened by distance. 





Grasten. Where are my servants? 
Quick! Take her henee! Tmay forget myself, 
And do the thing T shall repent. 





Ropourn. My lord, 
The servants ennnet pate ; the place above 
Is crowded by a bridal company. 

Geasten I'v boon too mild a roler to this peoplos 
They are not tamed as they should be; their tongues 
Aro still at Liberty. ‘hia shall be altor’d 1 
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T will break that stubborn humor; Freedom 

‘With its pert vauntings shall no moro be beard of: 

I will eafaroe anew law ix these lands 5 

‘There shall not — 

(An arrow plerces him ; he-claps his hand upon his heart, and 
is about to sink, With a faint roice, 
God be mercifal to ane! 
Rupowps. Horr Landwogt— God! What ia in? Whenos camo itt 


Ansoanr [springing up) 
Dead! dead! Ho torters, sinks! "T has bit him! 
Rupowrn [springs from his horse). 
Horrible !— 0 God of Heaven !—— Herr Ritter, 
Cry to God for meres! You are dying. 
GrasteR. "Tis Tell’: arrow. 
[Has slid down from his horse into Rudolph’s arms, who sets 
him om the stone bench. 
Tut [appears above, on the point of the rock). 
‘Thon hast found the archer ; 
Seek no other. Free are the: 


Secure is intiocance from thee ; thou wilt 
‘Torment the land no mons, 
(i From the height. The people rusk én. 
SrOasi [foremost]. What? What has happen'd# 
Axwaawr. The Landvogt shot, kill’d by an arrow, 
Prorn [rushing in}. Whot 
‘Who is shot? 
[White the foremost of the wedding company enter om the 
Scene, the hindmast are still on the height, and the masio 
ccontanuen 
Renorvet. He's bleoding, bleoting to death. 
Away! Seok help; pursue the murderer! 
Lost man! Must it so end with thee? Thoa wouldst not 
Hear my warning! 
SrOssi. Sure enough! ‘There lies he 
Pale and going fast. 
Masy Voices. = Who was it killod him? 
Rupourn. Are the people mad, that they make musio 
Over murder? Stop it, Tasy! 
[The music ceases suddenly ; more people come crowding 
round 
Herr Landrogty 
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Can you not speak to me? Ts there nothing 
‘You would ontrust mo with ? 
[Gessler makes signs with his hand, and vehemently repeats 
them, as they are not understood. 
‘Where shed! T run? 
To Kismocht! I cannot understand you: 
Ob, grow not angry! Leave the things of Earth, 
And think how you shall make your peace with Hoavon t 
[The whole bridal company surrownd the dying man with am 
expression of wasympathizing horror. 
Brisa. Look there! How pale he grows! Now! Death is 
coming 
Rouod his heart: his eyes grow dln and fixed. 
Anmoarer [lifts up one of her children}. 
See, children, how » miscreant departs ! 
Repoipn. Out on you, crazy haga! Have yo no toasb 
Of feeling in you, that yo feast your eyes 
On such un object? Holp mo, lond your hands! 
Will no one help to pull the tort'ring arrow 
From his breast t 
Wow [start back]. We touch him whom God has smote! 
Rupouvint. My carve upon you! (Draws his sword. 
SrCast [lays his hand on Budolph's arm). 
Softly, my good Sir! 
Your government is at an end, The Tyrant 
Is fallen = wo will endure no farthor eiolenca : 
We are free. 
Att [twmultuously}. ‘The land ts free ! 
Revoir. Ha! runs it sof 
Aro rav'rence and obedience gone alrendyt 
[To the armed Attendants, who press tn. 
You seo the murd'raas deed that bax been done. 
Our help is vain, vain to pursue tho snurd’rer 
Other cares demand as On! To Kfisanncht! 
To savo the Kaiser's fortrees ! For nt present 
All bonds of onder, duty, une unloosed, 
No man's fidelity is to be trnstod. 
[ Whilst he departs with the Attendants, appear ste Fratres 
Mivericordia. 
Amroant. Room! Room! Here come the Friars of Merey. 
Srvsst. Tho victim slain, the raveus are assembling ! 








aul 





With noisclees tread death comes on map, 
No plow, no prayer delivers him ; 

‘From midst of basy life's onlinished plan, 
‘With sudden hand, it sevars him : ; 

And roady or not ready, —uo delay, * 
Forth wo his Judge's bar he mast away 


‘The death of Gessler, which forms the leading object of 
the plot, happens st the end of the fourth act; the fifth, oc 
cupied with representing the expulsion of his satellites, and 
the final triumph and liberation of the Swiss, though diversi- 
fied with occurrences and spectacles, moves on with inferior 
animation. A certain want of unity is, indeed, distinctly felt 
throughout all the piooo; the incidents do not point one way; 
there is no connection, or a very slight one, between the en- 
terprise of Tell and that of the men of Ratli. This is the 
principal, or rather sole, deficiency of the present work; a 

inseparable from the faithful display of the histori- 
cal event, and far more than compensated by the deeper in- 
terest and the wider range of action and delineation, which a 
strict adherence to the facts allows. By the present mode of 
Management, Alpine life in all its length and breadth is 
placed before us: from the fendal halls of Attinghausen to 
Buodi the Fisher of the Luzern Lake, und Armgart,— 


“Tho poor wild-hay-man of the Rigiberg, 
‘Whose trade fs, on the brow of the abyza, 

‘To mow the common gruss from craggy shelves 
‘And nooks to which the oattlo dare pot elitab,” — 


wwestand as ifin presence of the Swiss, beholding the achievo- 
ment of their freodom in its minutest circumstances, with all 
its simplicity and unaffected greatness, The light of the 
poet's genius is upon the Four Forest Cantons, at the opening 
of the Fourteenth Century: the whole time and scene shine 
a8 with the brightness, the truth, and more than tho beauty, of 
reality. 
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‘Tho tmgedy of Tell wants unity of interest and of action 

but in spite of this, it may justly claim the high dignity of 
ranking with the very boat of Schiller’s plays. Less compre- 
hensive and ambitious than Wallenstein, less cthoreal than the 
Jungfrau, it hus a look of nature and substantial truth, which 
neither of its rivals can boast of The feelings it inculeates 
and appeals to aro those of universal human nature, and pre- 
sented in their purest, most unpretending form. Thore is no 
high-wronght sentiment, no poetic love. Tell loves his wife 
a8 honest men love their wives; and the episode of Bertha 
and Rudeng, though beautifal, is very brief, and withont effect 
on the general result. It is delightful and salutary to the 
heart to wander among the scenes of Tel, all is lovely, yet 
all is real. Physical and moral grandour are united ; yet both 
ace the unadorned grandeur of Nature. There are the lakes 
and green valleys beside us, the Schreckhorn, the Jungfrau, 
and their sister peaks, with their avalanches and their palaces 
of ive, all glowing in the eouthern sun; and dwelling among 
them are a race of manly hushandmen, heroic without seas. 
ing to be homely, poetical without ceasing to be genuine. 


‘We have dwelt the longer on this play, not only on account 
of its peculiar fascinations, but also —as it is our last! Sehil- 
Jer’s faculties had never been more brilliant than at present: 
strong in mature age, in rare and varied accomplishments, he 
‘was now reaping the full fruit of his studious vigils; the rapid- 
ity with which he wrote such noble poems, at once betokened 
the cxuberant riches of his mind and the prompt command 
which he enjoyed of them. Still all that he had done seemed 
but a fraction of his appointed task: a hold imagination was 
carrying him forward into distant untouched fields of thought 
and poetry, where triumphs yet more glorious wore to be gained. 
Schemes of new writings, now kinds of writing, were 
in his fancy ; he was yet, as he had ever been, surrounded by a 
qultitude of projects, and full of ardor to labor in fulfilling 
them. But Schiller’s labors and triumphs were drawing to @ 
close, The invisible Messenger was already near, which ower 
takes alike the busy and the idle, which arrests man in the 
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midst of his pleasures or his occupations, and changes his 
conntenance and sends him away. 

In 1804, having beon at Berlin witnessing the exhibition of 
his Withelm Teil, he was seized, while returning, with » parox- 
ysm of that malady which for many years had never wholly 
left him. The attack was fierco and violent; it brought him 
to the verge of the grave; but he escaped once more; was 
considered out of danger, and again resumed his poetical em- 
ployments, Besides various translations from the French 
and Italian, he had sketched a tragedy on the history of Por- 
kin Warbeck, and finished two acts of one on that of a kindred 
but more fortunate impostor, Dimitri of Russia. His mind, it 
would appear, was also frequently engaged with more solemn 
and sablime ideas. The universe of human thought he bad 
now explored and enjoyed; but he seems to have found no 
permancot contentment in any of its provinces, Many of 
his later poems indicate an incessant and increasing longing 
for some solution of the mystery of life; at times it is a 
gloomy resignation to the want and the despair of any. His 
ardent spirit could not satisfy itself with things seen, though 
gilded with all the glories of intolloct and imagination; it 
soured away in search of other lands, looking with unutternble 
desire for some surer and brighter home beyond the horizon of 
this world. Death he had.no reason to regard as probably a 
near oront; but we easily perceive that the awful secrets con. 
nected with it had long been familiar to his contemplation. 
‘The veil which hid them from his eyes was now shortly, when 
he looked not for it, to be rent asunder. 

‘The spring of 1805, which Schiller had anticipated with no 
ordinary hopes of enjoyment and activity, came on in its 
course, cold, bleak, and stormy ; and along with it his sickness 
returned. The help of physicians was vain; the unwearled 
services of trembling affection were vain ; bis disorder kept in- 
creasing; on the 9th of May it reached a orisis. Early in the 
morming of that day, he grew insensible, and by degrees deli- 
rion. Among his expressions, the word Lichtenberg was fre 
quently noticod; a word of no import; indicating, as some 
thought, the writer of that mame, whoge works he had lately 
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been reading ; according to others, the castle of Leuchtenberg, 
which, a few days before his sickness, he had been proposing to 
visit. The poet and the sage was soon to lie low; but his 
friends were spared the farther pain af soing him dopart in 
madness. The fiery canopy of physical suffering, which had 
bewildered and blinded his thinking faculties, was drawn 
aside; and the spirit of Schiller looked forth in its wonted 
serenity, once again before it passed away forever, After noon: 
‘his delirium abated; about four o'clock he fell into a soft 
sleep, from which he erelong awoke in full possession of his. 
senses. Restored to consciousness in that hour, when the soul 
is cut off from human help, and man must front the King of 
‘errors on his own strength, Schiller did not faint or failin this 
his\last and sharpest trial. Feeling that his end was come, he 
addressed himself to meet it as became him ; not with affected 
carclessness or superstitious fear, but. with the quiet umpre- 
tending manliness which had marked the tenor of bis life. 
Of his friends and family he took a touching bat 
farewell: he ordered that his funeral should be privabs, with~ 
out pomp or parade, Some one inquiring how he felt, he said 
© Calmer and ealmer ;" simple but memorable words, express- 
ive of the mild heroism of the man. About six he sank into 
a-deep sleep; once fora moment he looked up with a lively 
air, and said, “Many things were growing plain and clear 
to him’” Again ho closed his eyes; and his sleep deepened 
ani deepened, till it changed into the sleep from which there: 
is no awakening; and all that remained of Schiller was a life 
Jess form, soon to be minglod with the clods of the valley. 


The news of Schiller’s death fell cold on many a heart: not 
in Germany alone, but over Europe, it was regarded/asa public 
Joss, by all who understood its meaning. In Weimar espe 
cially, ‘tho scone of his noblest efforts, the abode of his chowen 
friends, the sensation it produced was deep and universal, 
‘The public places of amusement were shut; all ranks made 
haste to testify their feelings, to honor themselves and the 
decenwed by tributes to his memory. It was Friday when 
Schiller @ied ; bis funeral was meant to bo on Sunday; bub 
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the state of his remains made it necessary to proceed before. 
Doering thus describes the ceremony : — 

“According to his own directions, the bier was to be borne 
by private burghers of the city; but several young artists and 
stadents, out of reverence for the deoeased, took it from them. 
Tt was between midnight and one in the morning, when they 
approachod the churchyard. Tho overclouded heaven threat- 
ened rain. But as the bier was set down beside the grave, the 
clouds suddenly split asunder, and the moon, coming forth in 
peaceful clearness, threw her first rayson the coffin of the 
Doparted. They lowered him into the grave; and the moon 
again retired behind her clouds, A fierce tempest of wind 
began to howl, as if it were reminding the bystanders of their 
great, irreparable Joss. At this moment who could have 
applied without emotion the poet’s own words :— 

* Alas, the ruddy inorming tinges 
A silent, cold, sepulchral stone 5 
And evening throws her crinsoa 
Bat round his slumber dark and lone !!” 


Bo lived and eo died Friedrich Schiller ; a man on whose his- 
tory other men will long dwell with a mingled feeling of rever- 
ence and love, Our humble record of his life and writings is 
drawing to an end: yet we still linger, loath to part with a spirit 
80 dear tous. From the scanty and too much neglected field of 
his biography, a few slight facts and indications may still be 
gleaned ; slight, but distinctive of him ay an individual, and 
not to be despised in a penury so great and so unmerited. 

Schiller's age was forty-five years and a few months when 
he died. Sickness had long wasted his form, which at no 
time could boast of faultless symmetry, He was tall and 
strongly boued ; but unmascnlar and lean: his body, it might 
be perceived, was wasting under the energy of a spirit too keen 
for it. His face was palo, tho chocks and temples rather 

4“ He loft a widow, two sons, and two daughtors," of whom wn regret to 
say that wo have eared nothing. “Of his three sisters, the youngest died 
before him ; the oldent is married to tho Hofrath Reinwald, in Meinangon; 
the second to Horr Fraukh, the clergyman of Meckwiihl, ia Wurtemberg.” 
Doarieg. 
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nose irregularly aquiline, his hair inolined to auburn, Withal 
his countenance was attractive, and had a cortain manly beauty. 
‘The lips were curved together in a line, exprensing delicate 
and honest sensibility; « silent enthusiasm, impetuosity nat 
unchecked by melancholy, gleamed in his softly kindled eyes 
and pale hocks, and the brow was high snd thoughtful. To 
jedge from his portraits, Schiller’s face expremed well the 
feavures of his mind: it is mildness tempering strength ; fiery 
anor shining through the clouds of suffering and disappoint- 
ment, deop but patiently endured. Pale was {ts proper tints 
the cheeks and temples were best hollow. There are few 
faces that affect us more than Sehiller’s; it is at once mock, 
‘tendor, unpretending, and heroic, 

In his dress and manner, as in all things, he was plain and 
unaffected. Among strangers, something shy and retiring 
might occasionally be observed in him: in his own family, or 
among his select friends, he was kind-hearted, free, and gay 
as alittle child, In public, bis external appearance had noth. 
ing in it to strike or attract. Of an unpresuming aspect, wear- 
ing plain apparel, his looks as he walked were constantly bent 
on the ground; so that frequently, as we are told, “he failed 
to notice the. salutation of a passing acquaintance; but if he 
‘heard it, he would catch hastily at his hat, and give his cordial 
‘Guten Tag.” Modesty, simplicity, a total wont of all parade 
or affectation were conspicuous in him. These aro the usual 
concormitants of true greatness, and serve to mitigate its pa 
dor, Common things he did as a common man. His conduct 
in such matters was uncaleulated, spontaneous; and thorefore 
natnral and pleasing. 

Concerning his mental character, the greater part of what 
we bad to say has been already said, in spoaking of his works, 
‘The most cursory perusal of these will satiefy us that ho had 
a mind of the highest order; grand by nature, and cultivated 
‘by the assiduous study of a lifetime. It is not the predotai- 
nating foree of any ono faculty that improsses us in Schiller; 
dat the general foree of all. Every page of his writings bears 
the stamp of internal vigor; new truths, new aspects of kaows: 
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truth, bold thought, happy imagery, lofty emotion. Schiller 
would haye been no commen man, though he had 
wanted the qualities peculiar to poets. ‘His intellect is clear, 


nificent aspect, in the shape of theorems, embracing an immense 
multitude of minor propositions. Yet it seems powerful and 
vast, rather than quick or keen ; for Schiller is not notable for 
wit, though his fancy is ever prompt with its metaphors, illus- 
trations, comparisons, to deeorate and point the perceptions of 
his reason. The earnestness of his temper farther disqualified 
him for this: his tendency was rather to adore the grand and 
the lofty than to despise the little and the mean. Perhaps his 
Fin nna cae eeapanpere oes 
tion: a faculty teeming with magnificence and brilliancy ; now 
adorning, or aiding to erect, a stately pyramid of scientific 
speculation; now brooding over the abysses of thought and 
feeling, till thoughts and feclings, else unutterable, were em- 
bodied in expressive forms, and palaces and landscapes glowing 
in othereal beauty rose like exhalations from the bosom of the 


Combined and partly of kindred with these intellectual fac- 
‘ulties was that vehemence of temperament which is necessary 
for their full development. Schiller’s heart was at once fiery 
and tender; impetuous, soft, affectionate, his enthusiasm 
clothed the universe with grandeur, and sent his.spirit forth 
to explore its secrots and mingle warmly in its interests, Thus 
poetry in Schiller was not one but many gifts. Tt was not the 
“lean and flashy song” of an ear apt for harmony, combined 
with a mandlin sensibility, or a mere animal ferocity of pas- 
sion, and an imagination creative chiefly because unbridled: 
it was, what trne poetry is always, the quintessence of general 
mental riches, the purified result of strong thought and con- 
ception, and of refined as well as powerful emotion. In hia 
writings, we behold him a moralist, a philosopher, a man of 
universal knowledge: in each of these capacities he is great, 
‘but also in more; for all that he achieves in theso is bright- 
ened and gilded with the touch of another quality ; his maxims, 
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his feelings, his opinions are transformed from the lifeless 
shape of didactic truths, into living shapes that address faeal- 
tics far finer than the understanding | — 

‘The gifts by whict. such transformation is effected, the gift 
of pure, anlent, tender sensibility, joined to those of faney 
and imagination, are perhaps not wholly denied to any man 
endowed with the power of reason; possessed in various de- 
grees of strength, they add to the products of more intellect 
correspowding tints of now attractiveness; in a degree great 
enough to be remarkable they constitute a poet. Of this peca- 
liar faeulty how much had fallen to Schiller’s lot, we need not 
attempt wo minutely to explain, Without injuring his repa- 
tation, ib may be admitted that, ia general, his works exdibit 
tather extraordinary strength than extraordinary fiueness or 
‘versatility. His power of dramatic imitationis perhaps never 
of the very highest, the Shakspearean kind; and in its best 
state, it is farther limited fo a certain range of characters.) Jt 
is with the grave, the earnest, the exalted, the affectionate, the 
mournful, that ho succeeds: he is not destitute of humor, as 
his Wallenstein's Camp will show, but neither is he rich in it; 
and for sprightly ridicule in any of its forms he has seldom 
shown either taste or talent, Chance principally made the 
drama his department; he might have sbone equally in many 
others, The rigorous and copions invention, the knowledge of 
life, of men and things, displayed in his theatrical pieces, might 
have been available in very different pursuits; frequently the 
charm of his works has little to distinguish it from the charm 
af intellectual aud moral foree in general; it is often the capa 
cious thought, the vivid imagery, the impetuous feeling of the 
orator, rather than the wild pathos and ewpricious enchantment 
of the poet. Yet that he was eapable of rising to the loftiest 
regions of poetry, no reader of his Maid of Orleans, his chair 
aoter of Thekla, or many other of his pieces, will hesitate to 
grant. Sometimes wo suspect that it is the very grandeur of 
his general powers which prevents us from exclusively admiring 
his poetic genius. Weare not lulled by the syren song of poetry, 
‘beewnse her melodies are blended with the clearer, mankier 
tones of serious reason, and of honest though exalted feslimgs 
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to find but three men af genius since the world was created: 
Homer, Shakspeare, and Goethe! From such rigid precision, 
applied to a matter in itself indefinite, there may be an appar- 
ent, but there is no real, increase of accuracy. The creative 


given by nature in complete perfection to no man, nor 
denied to any. The shades of it cannot be distinguished by 
80 loose a seale as language. A definition of genius which 
excludes such a mind n# Schillor’s will scarcely be agreeable 
to philosophical correctness, and it will tend rather to lower 
than to exalt the dignity of the word. Possessing all the 
general mental faculties in their highest degree of strength, 
an intellect over active, vast, powerful, farsighted; an imagi- 
nation never weary of producing grand or beautiful forms; a 
heart of the noblest temper, sympathies comprehensive yet 
ardent, feelings vehement, impetuous, yet full of love and 
kindliness and tender pity; conscious of the rapid and fervid 
exercise of all these powers within him, and able farther to 
present their products refined and harmonized, and “ married 
to immortal vorse,” Schiller may or may not be called a man 
of genius by his critics ; bat his mind in either case will re 
main one of the most enviable which can fall to the share of a 
mortal. 

Ina poet worthy of that name, the powers of the intellect 
are indigsolnbly interwoven with the moral feclings; and the 
exercise of his art depends not more on the perfection of the 
‘one thas of the other. Tho-poct, who does not feel nobly and 
justly, as well ag passionately, will never permanently succeed 
in) making others feel: the forms of error and falseness, infi- 
nite in number, are transitory in duration; trath, of thought 
and sentiment, but chiefly of sentiment, truth alone is eternal 
and unchangeable But, happily, 2 delight, in the products of 
reason and imagination can scarcely ever be divided severe: 
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Joaut, 9 love for virtue and gonnine greatness. Our 
are in favor of heroism; we wish to be pure and 
Happy he whose resolutions are so strong, or whose 
tions are so weak, that he can convert these f 
action ! Ph tetehy sane, of tien cee 
nature can be conscious, is the perception of its own debase- 
ment, The sources of misery in life are many: vice is one of 
the surest. Any human creature, tarnished with guilt, will in 
general be wretched; a man of genius in that ease will be 
doubly so, for his ideas of excellence are higher, his sense 
of failure is more keen. In such miseries, Schiller had no 
share, The sontiments, which animated his pootry, were con- 
verted into principles of conduct; his actions were as blame 
Jess as his writings were pure. With his simple and high 
predilections, with his strong devotedness to a noble cause, he 
contrived to steer through life, unsullied by its meanness, 
unsubdued by any of its difficulties or allurements. With the 
world, in fact, he had not much to do; without effort, he 
dwelt apart from it; its prizes were not the wealth which 
could ourich him, His great, almost his eingle aim, was to 
unfold his spiritual faculties, to study and contemplate and 
improve their intelectual creations. Bent upon this, with the 
steadfastness of an apostle, the more sordid temptations of 
the world passed harmlessly over him. Wishing not to seem, 
but to be, envy was a feeling of which he knew but little, even: 
before he rose above its level. Wealth or rank he regarded as 
& means, not an end; his own humble fortune supplying him 
with all the essential conveniences of life, the world bad 
nothing more that he chose to covet, nothing more that it 
could give him. He was not rich; but his habits were simple, 
and, except by reason of his sicknoas and its 

unexpensive, At all times he was far above the meanness of 
self-interest, particularly in its meanest shape, a love of 
money. Doering tells us, that a bookseller having travelled 
from a distance expressly to offer him a higher price for the 
copyright of Wallenstein, at that time in the and for 
which he was on terms with Cotta of Tue Schiller — 
@nswering, “Cotta deals steadily with me, and T with him”? 
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charm to all this was, the unobtrusiveness with which it was 


great. 

Such were tho prevailing habits of Schiller. That in the 
mild and beautiful brilliancy of their aspect there must have 
been some specks and isnperfections, the common lot of poor 
humanity, who knows not? That these were small and 
transient, we judge from the circumstance that scarcely any 
hint of them has reached us: nor are we anxious to obtain 
a full description of them. For practical uses, we can sufli- 
ciently conjecture wha} they were ; and the hoart desires not 
to dwell upon them. This man is passed away from our dim 
and tarnished world: let him have the benefit of departed 
friends; let him be transfigured in our thoughts, and shine 
there without the little blemishes that clung to him in life, 

Schiller gives a fine example of the Gorman churacter: he 
has all its good qualities ina high degree, with very few of 
its defects. Wo trace in him all that downrightness and sim- 
plicity, that sincerity of heart and mind, for which the Germans 
are remarked ; their enthusiasm, their patient, long-continuing, 
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earnest dorotedness; their imagination, delighting in the 
lofty and magnificent ; their intellect, rising into refined ab- 
stractions, stretching itself into comprehensive generalizations. 
Bat the excesses to which such a character is lisble are, im 
him, prevented by a firm and watehfnl sense of 

‘His simplicity never degenerates into ineptitude or insipidity; 
his enthusiasm must be based on reason; he rarely suffers his 
love of the vast to betray him into toleration of the vague. 
‘The boy Schiller was extravagant; but the man admits no 
bombast in hix style, no inflation in bis thoughts or aetions. 
Ho is the poet of truth; our understandings and consciences 
are satisfied, whilo our hearts and imaginations are moved. 
His fictions are emphatically nature copied and embellished ; 
his sentiments are refined and touchingly beautiful, but they 
are likewise manly and correct; thoy exalt and inspire, but 
they do not mislead. Above all, he has no cant; in any of its 
thousand branches, ridiculons or hateful, none. Ho does not 
distort his character or genius into shapes, which he thinks 
more becoming than their natural one: he does not hang out 
principles which are not his, or harbor beloved persuasions 
which he half or wholly knows to be false. He did not often 
speak of wholesome prejudices; he did not “embrace the 
Roman Catholic religion because it was the grandest and most 
comfortable.” Trath with Schiller, or what seemed such, was 
an indispensable requisite: if he but suspected an opinion to 
be false, however dear it may have been, he seems to have 
examined it with rigid scrutiny, and if he found it guilty, to 
have plucked it out, and resolutely cast it forth. ‘The sacri« 
fico might cause him pain, permanent.pain; real damage, he 
imagined, it could hardly cause him. It is irksome and dat- 
gerous to travel in the dark; but better so, than with an Ignis 
Satuus to guide us. Considering the warmth of his sensibilities, 
‘Schiller’s merit on this point is greater than we might ab first 
suppose, For aman with whom intellect is tho ruling or ex- 
elusive faculty, whose sympathies, loves, hatreds, are compara~ 
tively coarse and dull, it may be easy to avoid this half-wilful 


entertainment of error, and this cant which is the r 
and sign of it But for a man of een tastanja 1g * 











innate probity fs necessary to prevent his aping the excellence 
whiob he loves so much, yet is unable to attain, Among per 
sons of the latter sort, it is extremely rare to meet with one 
completely unaffected, Sehiller’s other noble qualities) would 
not have justice, did we neglect to notice this, the truest proof 
of their nobility, Honest, unpretonding, manly simplicity 
pervades all parts of his character and gening and habite 
of life. We not only admire him, we trust him and love 
him. 

“The character of childlike simplicity,” he has himself 
observed? “which genius impresses on its works, it shows 
also in its private life and manners, It is bashful, far nature 
is ever so; but it is not pradish, for only corruption is pra- 
dish. It is clearsighted, for nature can nover be the contrary; 
bat it is notcunning, for this only art can be. It is faithful 
to its character and inclinations; but not so much because it 
in direetod by principles, as bocause after all vibrations nature 
constantly roverts to her original position, constantly renews 
her primitive demand. It is modest, nay timid, for genius is 
always a secret to itself; but it is not anxious, for it knows 
not the dangers of the way which it travels. Of the private 
habits of the persons who have been peculiarly distingui 
by their genius, our information is small; but the little that 
has been reoorded for us of the chief of them,— of Sophocles, 
Archimedes, Hippocrates; and in modern times, of Dante 
and Tasso, of Rafsalle, Albrecht Durer, Cervantes, Shak- 
speare, Fielding, and others, — coufirms this observation.” 
Schiller himself confirms it; perhaps mobs strongly than 
most of the examples here adduced. No man ever wore his 
faculties more meokly, or performed great works with less 
consciousness of their greatness, Abstracted from the con- 
templation of himsclf, his cye was turned upon the objects 
ef his labor, and he pursned them with the eagerness, the 
entireness, the spontaneous sincerity, of a boy pursuing sport, 
Hence this “child-like simplicity,” the last perfection of his 
other excollencies. His was a mighty spirit unheedful of its 
might. He walked the earth in calm powor: “the staff of his 
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spear was like a weaver's beam;” bat he wielded it like a 
wand. - 


Such, so far 8 we can represent it, is the form in whith 
Schiller’s life and works have gradually painted their char- 
acter in the mind of a secluded individual, whose solitude 
he has often charmed, whom he has instructed, and cheered, 
and moved. ‘The original impression, we know, was faint and 
inadequate, the present copy of it is still more so; yet we 
have sketched it as we could: the figure of Schiller, and of 
the figures he conceived and drow are there; himself, “and 
in his hand a glass which shows us many more.” To those 
who look on him as we have wished to make them, Sehiller 
will not need a farther panegyric, For the sake of Literature, 
it may still be remarked, that his merit was peculiarly due to 
her, Literature was bis creed, the dictate of his conscience; 
‘he was an Apostle of the Sublime and Beautiful, and this bis 
calling made a hero of him. For it was in the spirit of a true 
man that he viewed it, and undertook to cultivate it; and its 
inspirations constantly maintained the noblest temper in bis 
soul. The end of Literature was not, in Schiller's judgment, 
to amuse the idle, or to recreate the busy, by showy spectacles 
for the imagination, or quaint paradoxes and epi 
disquisitions for the understanding: least of all was it to 
gratify in any shape the selfishness of its professors, to min- 
ister to their malignity, their love of money, or even of fame. 
For persons who degrade it to such purposes, the deepest com 
tempt of which his kindly nature could admit was nt all times 
in store. “Unhappy mortal!” says he to the literary trades 
man, the man who writes for gain, * Unhappy mortal, who 
with science and art, the noblest of all instraments, effectest 
and attemptest nothing more than the day-drudge with the 
meanest; who, in the domain of perfect Freedom, bearest 
about in thee the spirit of Slave!" As Schiller viewed it, 
genuine Literature includes the essence of philosophy, re 
ligion, art; whatever speaks to the immortal part of mam — 
‘The daughter, she is likewise the nurse of all that is spiritual 
sad exalted in our character. The boon she bestows is truth ¢ 
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inspired gift into the servant of his evil or ignoble passions; 
if he offer it on the altar of vanity, if he sell it for a piece of 
money! 

“The Artist, it is true,” eays Schiller, “is the son of his 
age; but pity for him if he is its pupil, or even its favorite! 
Let some beneficent Divinity snatch him when a suckling 
from the breast of his mother, and nuree him with the milk 
of a better time; that he may ripen to his full stature be- 
neath a distant Grecian sky. And having grown to man- 
hood, let him return, a foreign shape, into his century; not, 
however, to delight it by his presence; but terrible, like the 
Son of Agamemnon, to purify it. The Matter of his works 
he will take from the present; but their Form he will derive 
from a nobler time, nay from beyond all time, from the abso- 
Inte mnchanging unity of his nature, Here from the pure 
wther of his spiritual easence, flows down the Fountain of 
Beauty, uncontaminated by the pollutions of ages and gener 
tions, which roll to and fro in their turbid vortex far beneath 
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tented spirit of cnthnsinam, that measures by the scale of 
perfection the meagre product of reality, let 

common sense, which is here at home, the province of the 
actual; while Ae strives from the union of the possible with 
the necessary to bring out the ideal. ‘This let him imprint 


Jnsting Time,” ? 
Nor were these sentiments, be it remembered, the mene 


difficulties and temptations would soon deaden or pervert: 
they are the calm principles of a man, expressed with honest 
mianfulness, at a period when the world could compare them 
‘With a lowg course of conduct. In this just and lofty spirit, 
Schiller undertook the business of literature; in the same 
spirit he pursued it with unflinching energy all the days: of 
his life. The common, and some uncommon, difficulties of a 
finctunidng and dependent existence could notquench of: 
+ Biter ie rarhrtlucbe Evsickung cet Marches. 








passed without its load of pain? Pain could not turn him 


pense. To the credit of the world it can be recorded, that 
their suffrages, which he never courted, were liberally be 
stowed on him: happier than the mighty Milton, he found 
“fit hearers,” even in his lifetime, and they were not “few.” 
‘His offect on the mind of hie own country bas been deep and 
universal, and bids fair to be abiding: his effect on other 
countries must in time be equally decided; for such nobleness 
of heart and soul shadowed forth in beautiful imperishable 
emblems, is a treasure which belongs not to one nation, but to 
all. In another age, this Schiller will stand forth in the fore- 
most rank among the master-spirits of his century; and bo 
admitted to a place among the chosen of all centuries, His 
works, the memory of what he did and was, will rise afar off 
like a towering landmark in the solitude of the Past, when 
distance shall have dwarfed into invisibility the lesser people 
that encompassed him, and hid bim from the near beholder, 
On the whole, we may pronounce him happy. His days 
in the contemplation of ideal grandeurs, he lived 
among the glories and solemnities of universal Nature; his 
thoughts were of gages and heroes, and scenes of elysian 
beauty. It is true, ho had no rest, no peace; but he enjoyed 
the flery consciousness of his own activity, which stands in 
place of it for men like him. It is truo, ho was long sickly; 
but did he not even then conceive and body forth Max Pic- 
ecolomini, and Thekla, and the Maid of Orleans, and the 
soenes of Wilhelm Tell? It is true, he died early; but the 
student will exclaim with Charles XII. in another case, “ Was 


1 On surgical inspection of hia body afer death, the most vital organs 
wore fonnd totally deranged. “The structure of the Inngs was in great 
‘part destroyed, the cavities of the hoart wore nearly grown up, the liver 
had become hard, and tho galbbladdes waa exteaded to aa 
tice.” Doering. 
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it not enough of life when he had conquered kingdoms?” 
These kingdoms which Schiller conquered were not for one 
nation at the expense of suffering to another; they were 
soiled by no patriot’s blood, no widow's, no orphan’s tear: 
they are kingdoms conquered from the barren realms of 
Darkness, to increase the happiness, and dignity, and power, 
of all men; new forms of Troth, new maxims of Wisdom, 
new images and scenes of Beauty, won from the “void and 
formless Infinite ;” a «rjua é& ald, “a possession forever,” 
to all the generations of the Earth. 
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‘In tho ond of Autumn Inst = considorately kind old Friend of mine brought 
home to mo, from his Tour in Gormany, a amall Book by a Herr Saupe, one 
of the Head-masters of Gera High-School, — Book entitled “Schiller and Hin 
Father's Housshold,”!—of whieh, thongh it has been heforo the world these 
twonty years and more, [had not heard till thon. ‘Tho good little Book, — 
ao altogether modest, locid, exact and amiable, though not very lively per 
formance, offering new little facts about the Schiller world, or elucidations 
and once or twice alight correction of the old, — proved really interesting 
rand instvr tive; awoke, in me especially, multifarious reflections, mournfully 
deauidins old memories;—and led to farther readings Iu other Books touch+ 
Ing on tne mame subject, particularly in theso thres mentioned below? — tho 
first two of thom eszlior than Saapo's, the third lator and slightly corrective 
of him once or twice;—all which agreeably employed me for some weeks, 
and continued to be rather a plous recreation than ay labor, 

‘To this accident of Sanpe’s little Book there was, meanwhile, addnd ane 
other not loss anoxpected : & momsago, namoly, from Bibliopolic Head.quarters 
that my own poor old Book on Schiller was to be reprinted, and that in thin 
“People's Edition” jc would want (on deduction of the German Piece by Goothe, 
which had gone Into the" Litrary Edition,” but which had no fitness hore) 
some sixty oF seventy pages for the propor size of tho volume. Saupe, which 
Twas still reading, or idly reading about, offered the ready expedient: — ani 
here accordingly Saupe ia. Thave had him faithfully reanslaced, and with 


1 Bohiller und sein Vaterliches Haws. Vou Ernst Jussus Saupe, Subconrector 
am Gymnasium xu Gera. Lelpeig: Verlagsbachhandlung vou J. J. Weber, 1851. 

¥ Gehiller’s Leben von Guise Schwab (Stuttgart, 1843). 

Schiller's Leben, verfoast ans, Sc. By Caroline von Wolzogen, bore von Langee 
fold (Schiller Sistor-in-taw) 1 Stuttgart und Tubingen, 149, 

ScNiller’s Beviehungen oe Kltera, Geschwistera und der Familie won Wolrogen, 
ous dem Fowilien.Papieres, Uy Haronem won Gleichen (Schiller's youngest 
Daughter) aud Baroo von Woleogen (her Cousin): Stuttgart, 1809. 
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somo amall omissions or abridgmente, elight transposale here amd there for 
clearness’ sake, and one or two elucidative patches, gathered from the three 
subsidiary Books already named, all duly distinguished from Saupe's text -— 
whereby the gap or deficit of pages in well filled mp, almost of ite own mocord. 
‘And thus E can now cortify that, in all essential reapocis, tho authentic Saape 
ia here made nccessitilo 0 Buglie readers aw bo Gorm; and bope that 
many lovers of Sehiflor amony ux, who are likely uo be lowers also of hnanbly 
beautiful Human Worth, and of «uch sn unconsciously noble seene of Poverty 
male richer thay any California, as that of the elder Schiller Household here 
manifests, it may be a welcome and oven profitable bit of reading. 


Tec. 
Ourisna, Nov, 1872 








SAUPE'S 
“SCHILLER AND HIS FATHER’S HOUSEHOLD” 





I THE FATHER, 


“Scurmuer’s Father, Johann Caspar Schiller, was born at 
Bittenfeld, « parish hamlet in the ancient part of Wirtem- 
berg, a little north of Waiblingen, on the 27th October, 1723. 
He had not yet completed his tenth year when his Father, 
Johannes Schiller, Schultheiss, ‘Potty Magistrate,’ of the 
Village, and by trade a Baker, died, at the age of fifty-one, 
Soon after which the fatherless Boy, hardly fitted out with 
the most essential elements of education, had to quit school, 
and was apprenticed toa Surgeon; with whom, according to 
the then custom, he was to learn the art of ‘Surgery; but 
in reality had little more to do than follow the common 
employment of a Barber. 

“ After completing his apprenticeship and proof-time, the 
pushing young lad, eager to get forward in the world, wont, 
during the Austrian-Succession War, in the year 1745, with 
@ Bavarian Hussar Regiment, as ‘Army-Doctor,’ into the 
Netherlands. Here, as his active mind found no full em- 
ployment in the practice of his Art, he willingly undertook, 
withal, the duties of a sub-officer in small military enterprises. 
On the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, when a part of this 
Regiment was disbanded, and Schiller with them, ho returned 
to his homeland; and set himself down in Marbach, a pleasant 
little country town on the Neckar, as practical Surgeon there. 
Here, in 1749, he married the Poet’s Mother; then a young 
girl of sixteen: Klisabetha Dorothea, born at Laan? aie 
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year 1733, the daughter of a respectable townsman, 
Friedrich Kodweis, who, to his trade of Baker adding 

of Innkeeper and Woodmeasurer, had gathered a little fortune, 
and was ab this time counted well-off, though afterwards, by 
some great inundation of the Neckar,” date not given, “he was 
again reduced to poverty. Tho brave man by this unaroid- 
able mischance came, by degrees, so low that he had to give 
up his house in the Market-Place, and in the end to dwell in 
a poor hut, as Porter at one of the Toll-Gates of Marbach. 
Elisabetha was a comely girl to look upon; slender, well- 
formed, without quite being tall; the neck long, hair high- 
blond, almost red, brow broad, eyes as if a little sorish, face 
covered with freckles; but with all these features enlivened 
by 2 soft expression of kindliness and good-nature. 

“This marriage, for the first eight years, was childless; 
after that, they gradually had six children, two of whom 
died soon after birth; the Poet Schiller was the second of 
these six, and the only Boy. The young couple had to live 
in a very narrow, almost needy condition, as neither of them 
had any fortune; and the Husband’s business could hardly 
support a household. There is still in existence a legal Mar- 
riage Record and Inventory, such as is usual in these cases, 
which estimates the money and money's worth brought to 
gether by the young people at a little over 700 guldon (270). 
Out of the same Inventory, one sees, by the small value put 
upon the surgical instruments, and the outstanding debts of 
patients, distinctly enough, that Caspar Schiller's practice, at 
that point of time, did not much excood that of a thind-olass 
Surgeon, and was scarcely adequate, ax above stated, to sup 
port the thriftiest household. And therefore it is not sum 
prising that Schiller, intent on improving so bare a position, 
should, at the breaking-out of the Seven-Years War, have anew 
sought 4 military appointment, as withal more fit for employ 
ing his young strength and ambitions. 

“Tn the beginning of the year 1757 ho went, accordingly, as 
Ensign and Adjutant, into the Wurtemberg Regiment Prince 
Louis; which in several of the campaigns in the Seven-Years 
War belonged to an auxiliary corps of the Austrian Army.” 















— Was heat the Bail of Fulda, one wonders? Yos, for ot 
tain! He was at the Ball of Fulda (tragicomical Explosion of 
a Ball, not yot got to the dancing point); and had to ran for 
life, as his Duke, in a highly ridiculous manner, had already 
Gone. And, again, tragically, it is certain that he stood on 


in a quagmire, struggling towards Rreslan that night.' 
“Tn Bohemia this Corps was visited by an infections fever, 
and sufferedl by the almost pestilential disorder a good deal of 


frequent i: 
perfect health, showed himself very active and helpful; and 
cheerfully undertook every kind of busincas in which he 
could be of use. He attended the 


EE 
gif 
: 


in 
ingen, ho employed every free hour tn MRGSniETele Ie 
industrious study, the many deeply felt defects in his young 
schooling; and was earnestly studious. By his perseverant 
zeal and diligence, ho sacconded in the course of these war 
years in acquiring not only many modical, military and agri- 
. cultural branches of knowledge, but also, as his Letters prove, 
in amassing a considerable amount of general culture. Nor 
did his praiseworthy offorts remain without recognition and 
external reward, At the end of the Seven-Years War, he had 
risen to be a Captain, and had even saved a little money. 
“His Wife, who, during these War times, lived, on mouey 
sent by him, in her Father's house at Marbach, he could only 
‘visit seldom, and for short periods in winter-quarters, much as 
be longed for his faithful Wife; who, after the birth of a 
Danghter, In September, 1767, was dearer to him than ever, 


1 Seo Life of Friadrich (Book xix. chap. 8; Book xviil, chap. 10), and 
Sehillor Senior's rough bit of Artcbiogrophy, called "Meine Lebenores- 
chickee.” tax Schiler's Bexiehunyen =o Eltern, Geachwistern und der Famibe 
ten \Welmgen (mestionsd above), p. 1. et meqy. 
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aati pacrineatwhccr eroceet cies ince 

1759, a Son, the Poet, was born. With joyful thanks to 
I sala she ete GS -oe ieera 
commended Mother and Child to ‘the Being of all ra 


still passed four years before Father Schiller, on conclusion 
of the Hubertsburg Peace, 1763, could return home from 
the War, and again take up his permanent residence in his 
home-country. Where, on his return, his first Garrizon quar 
ters were, whether at Ludwigsburg, Cannstadt or what other 
place, is not known. On the other hand, all likelihoods are, 
that, s0 soon as he could find it possible, he carried over his 
Wife and his two Children, the little Daughter Christophine 
six, and the little Friedrich now four, out of Marbach to his 
own quarters, wherever these were.” 

‘There is no date to the Neckar Inundation above mentioned; 
‘but we have elsewhere evidence that the worthy Father Kod- 
weis with his Wife, at this time, still dwelt in their comfort- 
able house in the Market-Place. We know also, though it is 
not mentioned in the text, that their pious Daughter struggled 
zealously to the last to alleviate their sore poverty; and the 
small effect, so far as money goes, may testify how poor and 
straitened the Schiller Family itself then was, 

“With the Father's return out of War, there came anew 
element into the Family, which had so long been deprived of 
its natural Guardian and Counsellor. To be Houso-Father 
in the fall sense of the word was now all the more Captain 
Schiller’s need and duty, the longer his War-service had kept 
him excluded from the sacred vocation of Husband and Father, 
For he was throughout a rational and just man, simple, strong, 
export, active for practical life, if also somewhat quick and 
rough This announeed itself even in the outward make and 
look of him; for he was of short stout stature and powerful 
make of limbs; tho brow high-arched, eyes sharp and keen. 
Withal, his erect carriage, bis firm step, his noat clothing, a8 well. 
as his clear und decisive mode of speech, all testified of strict 


- 
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military training; which also extended itself over his whole 
domestic life, and even over the daily devotions af the Family, 
For although the shillow Huminationism of that period had 
fome influsnee on his religious convictions, he held 
fast by the pious principles of his forebeors ; read regularly 
to his honschold out of the Bible; snd pronounced aloud, each 
day, the Morning and Evening Prayer. And this was, in his 
case, not merely an outward decorous bit of discipline, but in 
fact the faithfol expression of his Christian convietion; that 
man’s true worth and true happiness can alone be found in the 
fear of the Lord, and the moral parity of his heart and conduct, 
, He himself had even, in the manner of those days, composed 
@ long Prayer, whieh he in later years addressed to God every 
morning, and which began with the following lines: — 


‘True Wateher of Israel! 

‘To Thee be praise, thanks and honor, 
Praying aloud I praise Theo, 

‘That earth and Heaven may bear?® 


“Tf, therefore, a certain otherwise accredited Witness calls 
him a kind of crotohety, fantastic person, mostly brooding over 
strange thoughts and enterprises, this ean only have meant 
that Caspar Sehiller in earlier years appeared such, namoly at 
the time when, as incipient Surgeon at Marbach, he saw him- 
self forced into a circle of activity which corresponded neither 
to his inclination, strength nor necessities, 


“On the spiritual development of his Son this conscientious 
Father employed his warmest interest and activities ; and up 
pears to have been for some time assisted herein by a near 
relation, a certain Johann Friedrich Schiller from Bittenfeld ; 
the same who, a3 Studiosus Philosophie, was, in 1759, God- 
father to the Boy. He is said to have given the littla Godson 


2 Trever Witcher Terns ¢ 
Di set Preis wil Danke wad ihren 

wi Laws Batend to! ich Dick, 
Danes cs Ee uscd Hisasnel biren gre. 
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Frite bis first lessons in Writing, Natural-History and Geog. 
raphy. A more effective assistance in this matter the Father 
soon after met with on removing to Lorch. ’ 
“In the year 1765, the reigning Duke, Karl of Wirtemberg, 
sent Captain Schiller as Recraiting Officer to the Tmperial 
Free-Town Schwibish-Gmind; with permission to live with 
his Family in the nearest Wurtemberg place, the Village and 
Cloister of Lorch, Lorch lies in a green meadow-ground, sur- 
rountled by beech-woods, at the foot of « hill, which is crowned 
by the weird buildings of the Cloister, where the Hohenstaufen 
gravos aro; opposite tho Cloister and Hamlet, rise tho vener- 
able ruins of Hohenstaufen itself, with a series of hills; at the _ 
bottom winds the Rems,"u branch of the Neckar, “towards 
still fruitfuler regions. In this attractive rural spot the Schil- 
ler Family resided for several years; and found from the pious 
and kindly people of the Hamlet, and especially from a friend 
of the house, Moser, tha worthy Parish-Parson there, the kind- 
liest reception. The Schiller children soon felt themselves at 
home and happy in Lorch, especially Fritz did, who, in the 
Parson's Son, Christoph Ferdinand Moser, a soft gentle child, 
met with his first boy-friend. In this worthy Parson's house 
he also received, along with the Parson's own Sons, the first 
rogular and accurate instruction in reading and writing, as also 
in the clements of Latin and Greck. This arrangement pleased 
and comforted Captain Schiller not a little: for the more dis 
tinctly he, with his clear and candid character, recognized the 
insufficiency of his own instruction and atock of knowledge, the 
more impressively it lay on him that his Son should early ac 
quire a good foundation in Languages and Science, and learn 
something solid and effective. What he could himself do in 
that particular he faithfully did; bringing out, with this pur- 
pose, partly the grand historical memorials of that neigh 
borhood, partly his own lifeexperiences, in instructive and 
exciting dialogues with his children. He would point out to 
the listening little pair the yenorablo remains of the Hohen- 
stanfen Ancestral Castle, or tell them of his own soldler-career, 
He took the Boy with him into the Exercise Camp, to the 
Woodmen in the Forest, and even into the farther distant 
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pleasurseastle of Hohenheim ; and thereby led their youthful 
imagination into many changeful imaginings of life? 
“Externally little Fritz and his Sister were not like; Christo- 
phine more resembling the Father, whilst Friedrich was the 
image of the Mother. On the other hand, they had internally 
very much in common; both possessed a lively apprehension 


capable of 

the sublime.and grand: in short, the strings of their souls wore 
tuned on a cognate tone. Add to this, that both, in the beanti- 
fulest, happiest period of their life, had been under the sols 
care and direction of the pious genial Mother; and that Fritz, 
at least till his sixth year, was exclusively limited to Christo- 
phine’s society, and had no other companion. They two had 
to be, and were, all to each other. Christophine on this ac 
count stood nearer to her Brother throughout all his life than 
the Sisters who were born later. 

“Tn roral stillness, and in almost uninterrupted converse 
with outdoor nature, flowed by for Tritz and her the greatest 
part of their childhood and youth. Especially dear to them 
was their abode in this romantic region, Every hour that was 
free from teaching or other task, they employed in roaming 
about in the neighborhood ; and they knew no higher joy than 
a ramble into the noighboring hills, In particular thoy liked 
to make pilgrimages together to a chapel on the Calvary Hill 
at Gmind, a few miles off, to which the way was still through 
the old monkish grief-stations, on to the Cloister of Lorch 
noticed above. Often they would sit with closely grasped 
hands, under the thousand-years-old Linden, which stood on 
a projection before the Cloister-walls, aud seemed to whisper 
to them long-silent tales of past ages. On these walks the 
hearts of the two clasped each other ever closer and more 
firmly, and they faithfully shared their little childish joys and 
sorrows. Christophine would bitterly weep when her vive 
cious Brother had committed some small misdeed and was 
punished for it. In such cases, she often enongh confessed 
‘Fritz's faults as her own, and was punished when she had in 

+ Saupe, po WL. 


reality had mo complicity in them. Tt was with great sorrow 
‘that they two parted from their little Paradise; and both of 
them always retaincd a great affection for Lorch and ite neigh- 
borhood. Christophine, who lived to be ninety, often even in 
her latter days looked back with tender affection to their abode 
there." 


“In his family circle, the otherwise hard-mannered Father 
showed always to Mother and Daughters the tenderest respect 
end the affectionate tone which the heart suggests. Thus, if 
at table a dish had chanced to be especially propared for him, 
he would never eat of it without first inviting the Daughters 
to be helped. Ax little could he ever, in the long-ran, with 
stand the requests of his gentle Wife; so that not seldom she 
managed to soften his rough severity. The Children learned 
to make uso of this feature in his character ; and would thereby 
save themselves from the first outburst of his anger. They 
confessed beforehand to the Mother their bits of misdoings, 
and begged hor to inflict the punishment, and prevent their 
falling into the heavier paternal hand. Towards the Son 
again, whose moral development his Father anxiously watched 
over, his wrath was at times disarmed by tonches of courage 
and fearlessness on the Boy’s part, ‘Thus little Fritz, once on 
‘visit at Hohenheim, in the house where his Father was eall- 
ing, and which formed part of. the side-buildings of the Castle, 
whilst his Father followed his business within doors, had, om 
observed, clainbered out of a saloon window, and undertaken 
a voyage of discovery over the roofs. ‘The Bay, who had been 
missed and painfully sought after, was discovered just on the 
point of trying to have a nesrer view of tho Lion's Head, by 
which one of the roof.gutters discharges itself, when the ter 
rified Pather got eye on him, and called out alo Gi 
Fritz, however, stood motionless where he was on the roof, il 
bis Father's anger had stillod itself, and pardon was promised 
him.”"—Here farthor is a vague anecdote made axthentios 
“Another time the little fellow was not to be found at the 
evening meal, while, withal, thore was a heavy thunderstorm 

+ Sompe, pp. 106-108. 
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per ah and ficry bolts were blazing through the black 
clouds. He was searched for in vain, all over the house; and 
atevery new thunder-clap the misery of his Parents increased. 
At last they found him, not far from the house, on the top 
of the highest limetros, which he was just proparing to de- 
scend, under the crashing of a very loud peal. ‘In God's 
name, what hast thou been doing there ?? cried the agitated 
Father. ‘I wanted to know,’ answered Fritz, ‘where all that 
firo in tho sky was coming from 1? 


“Three full years the Schiller Family lived at Lorch; and 
this in rather narrow circumstances, as the Father, though in 
the service of his Prince, could not, during the whole of this 
time, receive the smallest part of his pay, but had to live on 
the little savings he had made during Wartime. Not till 
1768, after the most impressive petitioning to the Duke, was 
ho at last called away from his post of Recruiting Officer, and 
transferred to the Garrison of Eudwigsburg, where ho, by little 
and little, squeezed out the pay owing him. 

“Upon his removal, the Father's first care was to establish 
his little Boy, now nine years old, —who, stirred on probably 
by the impressions he had got in the Parsonage at Lorch, and 
the visible wish of his Parents, had decided for the Clerical 
Profeesion, —in the Latin school at Ludwigsburg. ‘This done, 
he made it his chief care that his Son’s progross should be 
swift and satisfying there. Buton that side, Fritz could never 
come up to his expectations, though the Teachers were well 
enough contented. But out of school-time, Fritz was not 80 
zealous anG diligent as could be wished; liked rather to 
spring about and sport in the garden, The arid, stony, philo- 
logical instruction of his teacher, Johann Friedrich Jahn, who 
‘was a solid Latiner, and nothing more, was not calculated to 
make a specially alluring impression on the clever and lively 
Boy; thus it was nothing but the reverence and awe of his 
Father that could drive him on to diligence. 

To this time belongs the oldest completely preserved Poem 
of Schiller’s; it is in the form of a little Hymn, in which, on 
‘Now Year’s Day, 1769, the Boy, now hardly oyer nine years 
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old, presents to his Parents the wishes of the season, 
stand here by way of glimpse into the position of 
towards his Parents, especially towards his Father. 


‘Mucu-Loven Panerret 


* Parents, whom I lovingly honor, 
‘To-day my hoart is full-of thankefalnogal 
This Year may a gracious God incceano 
‘What is at all times your support! 


The Loni, the Fountain of all joy, 
Romain always your coufort aad portion 5 
Bis Word be the nouri¢hment of your heart, 
And Jesus your wished-for salvation. 


#1 thank you far all your proofs of lovey 
For all your eare and patience; 
My heart shall praise all. your goodness, 


And ever cnnfort iteelf in your favor, 





4 Hixuroetieste Eurenn, 


Eltern, die ich sarilieh ehre, 
Mein Hore ist heut” ccd! Dawbhorkyit ? 
Dep breve Gort dies Jade wermobre 
Was Bie eryviokt 2» Jeder Zeit! 


Der Herr, die Quelle aller Preute, 
Vertieie mete Ser Trost end Theiky 
Bein Wort ack Ares Mersens Weide, 
Tod Jens Uhr erewaschics 





Sch dant’ vom alle Lhebes.Proten, 
Vou alie Sergffa't and (adeb?, 
Mein Here wil alle Gate Lhew, 
red tromen wich atets Threw Hist: 





Gedorenm, Fleiss wad sarte Liehe 
Pergereche teh auf dieses John, 

Der Here 3 
Cot men 











Ane. 


It 
the 


may 
Son 


Jonasy Crmstorn Prion Sours 


Den I Jonwsrii, Anse 1700. 
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= diligence und tender love 
T promise yoo for this Yeur. 
God send me only good inclinations, 
And make true all my wishes! Amen. 
Oo Pam Jonaxs Pamevrtom Somme, 

* According to the pious wish of their Son, this year, 1769, 
did bring somewhat which ‘comforted’ them. Captain Schiller, 
from of old a lover of rural occupations, and skilful in garden- 
ing and nursery affairs, had, at Ludwigsburg, laid out for him- 
self a little Nursery, It was managed on the same principles 
which he afterwards mado public in his Book, Die Baumeucht 
im Grossen (Neustrelitz, 1795, and second edition, Giessen, 
1806) ; and was prospering beautifully. The Duke, who had 
noticed this, signified satisfaction in the thing; and he ap- 
pointed him, in 1770, to shift to his beautiful Forest-Castle, 
Die Solitude, near Stuttgard, as overseer of all his Forest 
operations there. Hereby to the active man was one of his 
dearest wishes fulfilled; and a sphere of activity opened, corre- 
sponding to hia sequirements and his inclination. At Solitiide, 
by the Duko’s order, he laid out a Model Nursery for all Wir- 
temberg, which he managed with perfect care and fidelity ; and 
in this post he so completely satisficd the expectations enter- 
tained of him, that his Prince by and by raised him to the rank 
of Major.” He is reckoned to have raised from seeds, and 
successfully planted, 60,000 trees, in discharge of this function, 
which continued for the reat of his life. 

“His Family, which already at Lorch, in 1766, had been 
increased by the birth of a Daughter, Luise, waited but a short 
time in Ludwigsburg till the Father brought them over to the 
new dwelling at Solitdde. Fritz, on the removal of his Parents, 
was given over as boarder to his actual Teacher, the rigorons 
pedant Jahn; and remained yet two years at the Latin school 
in Eudwigsburg. During this time, the lively, and perhaps 
also.sometimes mischievous Boy, was kept in the strictest 
fetters; and, by the continual admonitions, exhortations, and 
manually corrections of Father and of Teacher, not a 
little held down and kept in fear, ho fact, for instance, that 
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he liked more the potent Bible-words and pions songs of & 
Luther, a Paul Gerhard, and Gellert, than he did the frozen 
lifeless catechismdrill of the Ludwigsburg Tnstitute, gave 
surly strait-laced Jahn occasion to lament from time to time 
tothe alarmed Parents, that ‘their Son had no feeling what- 
ever for religion” In this respect, however, the otherwise so 
irritable Father easily satisfied himself, not only by bis own 
observations of aa opposite tendency, but chiefly by stricter 
investigation of one little incident that was reported to him 
‘The teacher of religion in the Latin school, Superintendent 
Zilling, whose name is yet seornfully remembered, had onoe, 
in his dull awkwardness, introduced even Solomon's Song as 
an clement of nurture for his class; and was droning out, im 
‘an old-fashioned way, his interpretation of it as symbolical of 
the Christian Charch and its Bridegroom Christ, when he was, 
on tho sudden, to his no small surprise and anger, interrupted 
by the audiblo inquiry of lito Schiller, ‘But was this Song, 
then, actually sung to the Church?’ Schiller Senior took the 
little heretic to task for this rash act ; and got as justification 
the innoocont question, ‘Has the Church really got.teeth of 
ivory?’ The Father was enlightened enough to take the Boy's 
opposition for a natural expression of sound human sense; 
nay, he could scarcely forbear a laugh ; whirled swiftly round, 
and murmured to himeelf, ¢ Occasionally she has Wolfe teeth? 
‘And 80 the thing was finished. 

“At Lodwigsburg Schiller and Christophine first saw a 
Theatre; where at that time, in the sumptuous Duke's love of 
splendor, only pompous operas and ballots were given. Tho 
first effect of this new enjoymont, which Fritz and his Sister 
strove to repeat as often as they could, was that at homé, with 
little clipped and twisted paper dolls, they set about represent 
ing scenes; and on Christophino's part it had the more impor 
tant result of awakening and nourishing, at an early age, her 
wathetic taste. Schiller considered her, ever after these youth- 
ful sports, as a trae and faithful companion in his poetic drama 
and attempts; and constantly not only told his Sister, whose 
silence on such points could be perfect, af all that be secretly 

2 Seip, p TH 
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did in the way of verse-making in the Karl’s School, — which, 
as we shall see, he entered in 1773,—ut if possible brought 
it upon the scone with her, Scones from the lyrical operetta 
of Semele were acted by Schillor and Christophine, on those 
terms; which appears in a complete shape for tho first time in 
Schiller’s Anthology, printed 17822 


“So goon as Friedrich had gone through the Latin school 
at Ludwigsburg, which was in 1772, he was, according to the 
* standing regulation, to enter one of the four Lower Cloister- 
schools ; and go through the farther curriculum for a Wiirtern- 
berg clergyman. But now there came suddenly from the Duke 
to Captain Schiller an offer to take his Son, who had been 
represented to him as a clever boy, into the new Military 
‘Training-School, founded by his Highness at Solitide, in 1771; 
where he would be brought up, and taken charge of, free of 
cost, - 
“Tu the Schiller Family this offer caused great consternation 
and painful embarrasiment. The Father was gricved to bo 
obliged to sncrifice a longcherished paternal plan to the whim 
of'an arbitrary ruler} and the Son felt himself cruelly hurt to 
‘be torn away so rudely from his hope and inclination. Accord- 
ingly, how dangerous soever for the position of the Family n 
declining of the Dneal grace might seem, the straightforward 
Father ventured nevertheless to lay open to the Duke, in a 
clear and distinct statement, how his purpose had always been 
to devote his Son, in respect both of his inclination and his 
hitherto studies, to the Clerical Profession ; for which in the 
new Tratting-School he could not be prepared. The Duke 
showed no anger at this step of the elder Schiller’s; but was 
just as little of intention to let a capable and hopeful scholar, 
‘who was also the Son of one of his Officers and Dependents, 
escape him. He simply, with brevity, repeated his wish, and 
required the choice of another study, in which the Boy would 
have a better career and outlook than in the Theological De- 
partrhent, Nill they, will they, there was nothing for the 
Parents but compliance with the so plainly intimated will 
1 Suapa, p10, 
21.21—Vol. 9 
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of this Duke, on whom their Family's welfare so much de 
pended, 

“Accordingly, 17th January, 1773, Friedrich Schiller, then 
in his fourteenth year, stept over to the Military ‘Training: 
School at Solittide, 

“In September of the following year, Schiller’s Parents had, 
conformably to a fundamental law of the Institution, to ac- 
knowledge and engage by a written Bond, ‘That their Son, in 
‘virtue of his entrance into this Ducal Institution, did wholly 
devote himself to the service of the Wirtemberg Ducal Honse; 
that he, without special Ducal permission, was not empowered 
to go out of it; and that he had, with his best care, to observe 
not only this, but all other regulations of the Institute,’ By this 
time, indeed directly upon signature of this striet Bond, young 
Schiller had begun to study Jurisprudence ; — which, however, 
when next year, 1775, the Training-School, raised now to bea 
“Military Academy, had been transferred to Stuttgard, be 
either of his own accord, or in consequence of a discourse and 
interview of the Duke with his Father, exchanged for the 
Study of Medicine. 

“ From the time when Schiller entered this ‘Karl’s School’ 
[Military Academy, in official style), he was newrly altogether 
withdrawn from any tutelage of his Father; for it was only 
to Mothers, and to Sistors still under age, that the priviloge of 
visiting their Sons and Brothers, and this on the Sunday only, 
was granted: beyond this, the Karl's Scholars, within their 
monastic cells, wore cut off from family and the world, by fron 
doors and sentries guarding them. This rigorous seclusion from 
actual life and all its friendly impressions, still more the spirit- 
ual constraint of the Institution, excluding every free activity, 
and all will of your own, appeared to the Son in a more hateful 
light than to the Father, who, himself an old soldier, found it 
quite according to order that the young people should be kept 
in strict military discipline and subordination. What filled 
the Son with bitter discontont and indignation, and at length 
brought him to a kind of poetic outburst of revolution in the 
Robbers, therein the Father saw only a wholesome regularity, 
and indispensable substitute for paternal discipline. Transient 
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the Father's mind; for, on the whole, the official testimonies 


ame that one alone; he will come to something yet !? But that 
Schiller gave his main strength to what in the Karl's School 
‘was a strictly forbidden object, to pootry namely, this I believe 


saw that, in spite of this, the Markotable-Scienoea wore not 
neglected. 


“ At the same age, viz, about twenty-two, at which Captain 
Schiller had made his first military sally into the Netherlands 
and the Anustrian-Suceession War, his Son issued from the 
Karl's School, 15th December, 1730; and was immediately ap- 
pointed Regimental-Dootor at Stuttgard, with a monthly pay 
of twenty-three gulden [£2 6s.—11s. and a fraction per week}. 
With this appointment, Schiller had, as it were, openly alto- 
gether outgrown all special paternal guardianship or guidance; 
and was, from this time, treated by his Father as come to ma- 
jority, and standing on his own feet. If he came out, as fre- 
quently happened, with a comrade to Solitude, he was heartily 
welcome thare, and the Pather’s looks often dwelt on him with 
visible satisfaction. Lf in the conscientious and rigorous old 
man, with his instrnctive and serious experiences of life, there 
might yet various anxieties and doubts arise when he heard of 
the exuberuntly genial ways of his hopeful Son at Stuttgard, 
ho still looked upon him with joyful pride, in remarking how 
those so promising Karl's Scholars, who had entered into the 
world along with him, recognized his superiority of mind, and 
willingly ranked themsclves under him. Nor could it bo other 
wise than highly gratifying to his old heart to remark always 
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with what deep love the gifted Son constantly regarded his 
‘Parents and Sisters.” *— Of Schiller’s first procedures in Stutt- 
gard, after bis emancipation from the Karl's School, and 
appointment as Regimental-Surgeou, or rather of his general 
behavior and way of life there, which aro said to have been 
somewhat wild, genially, or even ungenially extravagant, and 
to have involved him in many paltry entanglements of debts, 
‘asone bad consequence, —there will be some notice in the 
next Section, headed “The Mother.” His Regimental Doe- 
torship, and stay in Stuttgard altogether, lasted twonty-two 
months. 


‘This is Schiller's bodily appearance, as it first presented it- 
self to an old School-follow, who, after an interval of cighteen 
months, saw him again on Parade, as Doctor of the Regiment 
Augt, — more to his astonishment than admiration. 

“ Crashed into the stiff tasteless Old-Prussian Uniform; on 
each of his temples three stiff rolle as if done with gypeum; 
the tiny three-cocked hat scarcely covering his crown; so much 
the thicker the long pigtail, with the slender peck crammed - 
into a very narrow horsehair stock; the felt pat under the 
white spatterdashes, smirched by traces of shoo-blacking, giv- 
ing to the legs a bigger diameter than the thighs, squeezed 
into their tight-fitting breeches, could boast of. Hardly,or not 
nt all, able to bend his knees, tho wholo man moved like a 
stork.” 

* The Poet's form,” says this Witness elsewhere, a bit of a 
dilettante artist it seems, “lad somewhat the following ap 
pearance: Long straight stature; long in the logs, long in the 
arms; pigeon-breasted ; his neck very longs something rigor 
ously stiff; in gait and carriage not the smallest ¢léganes His 
brow was broad; the nose thin, cartilaginous, white of color, 
springing out at a notably sharp angle, much bent,—a parroe 
nose, and very sharp in the point (according to Dannecker the 
Sculptor, Schiller, who took snuff, had pulled it out so with his 
hand). The red eyebrows, orer the deop-lying dark-gray eyes, 
were bent too cloee together at the nose, which gare him @ 
pathetic expression. Tho lips were thin, energetic; the under 

1 Supe, p- 25. 
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lip protruding, as if pushed forward by the inspiration of his 
foclings; the ehin strong; eheeks pale, rather hollow than 
full, freekly ; the eyelids a little inflamed; the bushy hair of 
poeta cairn nro poate head rather ghostlike. than 


what shrieky ‘voics could he anbdue. Dannecker,” 
Pesca lad ratory Soa egituhent eee 
ua. 

“The publication of the Kobbers [Autumn, 1784), —which 
Schiller, driven on by rage and desperation, had composed in 
the fetters of the Karl's Sehool, —raised him on the sudden 
toa phenomenon on which all eyes in Stuttgard were turned. 
What, with careless exaggeration, be had said to a friend some 
months before, on setting forth his Llegy on the Death of @ 
Young Man, “The thing hai made my name hereabouts more 
famous than twenty years of practice would have done; but 
it is a name like that of him who burnt the Temple of Ephe- 
sas: God be mereiful to me a sinner!’ might now with all 

” seriousness ba said of the impression his Holders made on the 
harmless townsfolk of Stattgard. But how did Father Schiller 
at first take up this eccentric product of his Son, which openly 
declared war on all existing order ? Astonishment and terror, 
anger and Geteststion, boundless anxiety, with touches af ad- 
miration and pride, stormed alternately through the solid honest 
man’s paternal breast, as hosaw the frank picture of 2 Prodigal 
Son rolled out before him; and had to gaze into the most re- 
volting Geepe of the passions and vices. Yet he felt himself 

dragged along by the uncommon vivacity of action 
inthis wild Drama; and at the same time powerfully attracted 
by the depth, the tenderness and fulness of troe feeling mani< 
fested in it: so that, at last, out of those contradictory emo- 
tions of bis, a clear admiration and pride for hia Son’s bold 
and rich spirit maintained the uppor hand. By Shiller's 
friends and closer connections, expecially by his Mother and 
Sisters, all pains were of course taken to keop up this favora- 
bie humor in the Father, and carefully to hide from him all 


1 Bchwab, Sebiller’s Loken (Seutagand, 1641), p 68. 
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disadvantageous or disquieting tidings about the Piece and its. 
consequences and practical effects. Thus he heard sufficiently 
of the huge excitement and noise which the Hobjers was mak- 
ing all over Germany, and of the seductive approval which 
came streaming in on the youthful Poet, even out of distant 
provinces; but heard nothing either of the Duke's offended 
and angry feclings over the Rodvers, a production horrible to 
him; nor of the Son’s secret journeys to Mannheim, and the 
next consequences of these [his brief arrest, namely], nor of the 
romor circulating in spiteful quarters, that this young Doctor 
was neglecting his own province of medicine, and meaning to 
vecome a play-tetor. How could the old man, in these ein 
cumstances, have a thought that the Robders would be the 
loss of Family and Country to his poor Fritz! And yet soit 












proved. 

© Excited by all kinds of meskagings, informings and insima- 
ations, the imperious Prince, in spite of his secret pleasure 
in this sudden renown of his Pupil, could in nowise be per 
sunded to revoke or soften his harsh Order, which “forbade the 
Poet henceforth, under pain of military imprisonment, either 
to write anything poetic orto communicate the same to foreign 
persons’ [non-Wirtembergers}. In vain were all attempts of 
Schiller to obtain his discharge from Military Service and his 
‘ Batechwdbuny * (Un-Swadian-ing); such petitions had only for 
regult new sharper rebukes and hard threatening 
to which the mournful fate of Schubart in the Castle of Ho- 
henasperg! formed a too questionable background. 

“Thus by dogrees there ripened in the strong soul of | this 
young man the determination to burst these laming fotters of 
his genius, by flight from despotic Wurtemberg altogether; 
and, in some friendlier country, gain for himself the freedom 
without which his spiritual development was impossible, 
Only to one friend, who clang to him with almost enthusias- 
tie devotion, did he impart his secret. This was Johann Am 
dreas Streicher of Stuttgard, who intended to go next year to 
Hambarg, and there, under Bach's guidance, study music; ‘but 
declared himself ready to accompany Schiller even now, ; bm 
2 Bee Appendix ik daha. 








have one more look of it and of his dear ones there; espe- 


the Mannheim Theatre and its interests, without betraying his 
secret to Madam Meier, Tho Father received these welcome 
guests with frank joy; and gave to the conversation, which 
at first hung rather embarrassed, a happy tarn by getting 
‘into talk, with cheery circumstantiality, of the grand Pleasure. 
Hunt, of the Play and of the Nomination, which were to 
take place, in honor of. the Russian Grand-Prince, after- 
wards Czar Paul, and his Bride, the Duke of Wurtemberg’s 
Niece, on the 17th September instant, at Solitude, Far other 
was the poor Mother's mood; she was on the edge of betray- 
ing herself, in seeing the sud eyes of her Son; and she could 
not speak for cmotion, Tho presence of Streicher and a 
Stranger with whom the elder Schiller was carrying on a, 
to him, attractive conversation, permitted Mother and Son to 
withdraw speedily and unremarked, Not till after an hour 
did Schiller reappear, alone now, to the company; neither 
this clroumstanee, nor Schiller’s expression of face, yet striking 
the preoccupied Father. Though to the observant Streicher, 
his wet red eyes betrayed how painfal the parting must have 
been. Gradually on the way back to Stuttgard, amid general 
talk of the three, Schiller regained some composure and cheer 
fulness. 

“The bitter sorrow of this hour of parting renewed itself 
yet once in Schiller’s soul, when on the flight itself, shout 
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midnight of the 17th. In effect it was these same. festivities 
that had decided the young men’s time and scheme of journey } 
and under the sheltering noise of which their plan was Inekily 
executed. ‘Towards midnight of the abovesaid day, when the 
Castle of Solitide, with all its surroundings, was beaming in 
fall splendor of ilamination, there rolled past, almost rubbing 
elbows with it, the humble Schiller Vehicle from Stuttgand, 
which bore the fugitive Poct with his trae Friend om their 
way. Schiller pointed out to his Friend the spot where his Par- 
‘ents lived, and, with a haif-suppressed sigh and a woe-begona 
‘exclamation, ‘Oh, my Mother!’ sank back upon his seat” 

Mannheim, the goal of their flight, is in Baden-Baden, under 
another Sovereign; lies about 80 miles to x.w. of Stuttgant. 
Their dreary journey lasted two days, —arrival not till deep 
in the night of the second. heir united stock of money 
‘amounted to 51 guiden, — Schiller 23, Streicher 28,— £5 Gs. 
fn all. Streicher subsequently sqneezed out from home £3 
more; and that appears to have been their sum-total? 

“Great was the astonishment and great the wrath of the 
Father, when at longth he understood that hig Son had broken 
the paternal, written Bond, and withdrawn himself by Right 
from the Ducal Service. He dreaded, not without reason, the 
heavy consequences of so rush an action; and @ thousand 
gnawing anxieties bestormed the heart of the worthy mam 
Might not the Duke, in the first outburst of his indignation, 
overwhelm forever the happiness of their Family, which there 
was nothing but the income of his post that supported in 
humble competence? And what alot stood before the Son 
himself, if he were caught in flight, or if, what was mowise 
improbable, his delivery back was required and obtained ? 
Sure enough, there had risen on the otherwise serene heaven 
of the Schiller Fumily a threatening thundercloud; whieh, 
any day, might discharge itself, bringing destruction om their 
heads. 

“The thing, however, passed away in mereifnl pease. 
Whatever may bare Leen the Duke's motives or jndneements 
to let the matter, in spite of hia embitterment, siento 

1 Sehwwab, Sehitler’s Leben. 
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—whether his bright festal humor in presence of those high 
kinsfolk, or the noble frankness with which the Runaway 
Epes) Sp salle ale tne had in a respectful missive, 


most crushing anxiety on this side; but there remained still 
asharp sting im his wounded heart, His military feeling of 
honor wns painfully hurt by the thought that they might now 
Jook upon his Son as a deserter; and withal tho futuro of 
this voluntary Exile appeared so uncertain and wavering, that 
it did not offer the smallest justification of so great a risk. 
By degrees, however, instead of anger and blame there rose 
in him the most sympathetic anxiety for the poor Son's fate; 
to whom, from want of a free, firm and assuring position In 
life, all manner of contradictions and difficulties must needs 
arize, 

“And Schiller did actually, at Mannheim, find himself in 
a tae and difficult position, The Superintendent of the cele- 
brated Mannheim Theatre, the greatly powerful Imperial 
Baron von Dalberg, with whom Schiller, since the bringing 
out of his Robbers, hal stood in lively correspondence, drew 
back when Schiller himself was here; and kept the Poet at 
‘8 distance as 4 political Fugitive; leaving him to shift as he 
could. In vain had Schiller explained to him, in manly open 
words, his economic straits, and begged from him a loan of 
300 guiden [290] to pay therewith a pressing debt in Stutt- 
gurd, and drag himself along, and try to get started in the 
world. Dalberg returned the Fiasco, Schiller's new republican 
Tragedy, which had been sent him, with the declaration that 
he could advance no money on the Fiesco, in its present form ; 
the Piece must first be remodelled to suit the stage. During 
this remodelling, which the otherwise so passionately vivid 
and hopeful Poet began without murmur, he lived entirely 
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on the journey-money that had been saved up by tho faithful 
Streicher, who would on no account leave him.” Mie 

What became of this good Streicher afterwards, L hare 
inquired considerably, but with very little success, On the 
total exhaustion of their finance, Schiller and he had to part 
company, —Schiller for refage at Buuerbuch, as will soon be 
seen. Streicher continued about Mannheim, not as Schiller’s 
follow-lodger any longer, bat always at his hand, 
enger to serve him with all his faculties by night or by day; 
and they did not part finally till Schiller. quitted 
two years hence, for Leipzig. Aftor which they never met 
again. Streichor, in Mannheim, seems to have subsistad by 
his masical taleut; and to have bad some connection with the 
theatre in that capacity. In similar dim positions, with what 
shiftings, adventures and vicissitudes is quite unknown to me, 
he long survived Schiller, and, at least fifty years after these 
Mannheim struggles, wrote some Book of bright and loving 
Reminiscences concerning him, the exaot title of which Icam 
nowhere find, — though passages from it are copied by Biogra 
pher Schwab hero and there. His affection for Schiller is 
‘of the nature of worship rather, of constant adoration; and 
probably formed the sunshine to poor Streicher’s life, Schil- 
Jer nowhere mentions him in his writings or correspondences, 
after that final parting at Mannheim, 1784. 

“The necessities of the two Friends reached by and by 
such a height that Schiller hd to sell his Watch, although 
they had already for several weeks been subsisting on loans. 
‘To all which now came Dalberg’s overwhelming message, 
that even this Remodelling of Fiesco could not be ee 
able; and of course could not have monoy paid for it 
Schiller thereupon, at once resolate what to do, walked off 
to the worthy Bookseller Schwann,” with whom he was al 
ready on a trustful, even grateful footing; “and sold him 
his MS. at one louisdt'or the sheet. At the same time, to 
he recognized the necessity of quitting Mannheim, and 
ing a new asylum in Saxouy ; seeing, withal, his farther eon. 
tinuance bere might be as dangerous for him as it was a 
matter of apprebension to his Friends, For attiough the. 












bis | . experienced no annoyance, 
mpetuons Prince might, any day, take it into his 


“Tn the Stuttgard time he had known Wilhelm you Wol- 
by his Brothorinlaw [they married two size 
ters], who, with thre Brothers, had been brod in the Kat's 
School. ‘Tha two had, indeed, during the academic time, 


j 
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with Schiller, also affected his Mother,— who, as Widow, 
for hor three Sons! sake, lived frequently at Stuttgard, — with 
a deep and zealous xympathy in Schiller’: fate. Sohiller had, 
with a truly childlike trust, confided himself to this excellent 
Lady, and after his Arrest, —a bitter consequence of his 
secret visit to Mannheim, —had confessed to her his purpose 
to run away. Frau von Wolzogen, who feared no sacrifice 
when the question was of the fortune of her friends, had 
then offered him her family mansion, Bauerbuch, near Meinin- 
gen, asa place of refuge Schiller’s notion had also been to 
fly thither; though, deceived by false hopes, he changed that 
purpose. He now wrote at ouce to Stuttgard, and announced 
to Frau von Wolzogen hie wish to withdraw for some time to 
Bauerbach.” To which, as is well known, the assent was 
ready and zealous. 

* Before quitting Mannheim, Schiller could not resist tho 
longing wish to see his Parents yet one time; and wrobts 
to them accordingly, 19 Nov. 1782, in visible haste and 
excitement : — 

‘ Brer Paresrs, — As I am at present in Mannheim, and am to go 
away forever in five days, I wished to propare for myself and you the 
ue remaining satisfaction of wooing one another ones more. ‘Today 
{athe 19th, om the 21st you receive this Letter; —if you thorefore, 
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without the least delay (that is indispeusable), leave Stuttgard, you 
might on the 22d be at the Post-houge in Bretton, which ie abewt half 
way fom Mauoheim, and where you would find we. I think it would 
be bost if Mamta and Christophine, under the protext of going to Lad- 
wigsbung to Wolzogen, should make this journey, ‘Take the Frau 
Vischorin [a Captain's Widow, sung of under the name of “Laura.” 
with whom he had Iast lodged in Stotigard] and also Wolzogen with 
‘you, a f wish to apoak with both of thom, perhaps for the last time, 
Wolzoyen excopted. I will give you a Karolin as journcy-money j bat 
‘not fill noo you at Bretten. By the prompt fulfilment of my Prayer, 
1 will perceive whether ia still dear to you, 


Your ever-gratefsl Son, 4 


From Mannheim, Bauorbach or Moiningen lies about 120 
miles x.x.; and from Stuttgurd almost as far straight North. 
Bretten, “a Little town on a hill, celebrated as Melanethon’s 
Birthplace, his Father's house still standing there,” is some 
35 miles 4x, of Mannheim, and as far ».w. from Stuttgand. 
From Mannheim, in this wise, it is not at all on the road to 
Meiningen, though only a few miles more temete in direct 
distance, Schillor’s purpose had been, after this affectionate 
intorviow, to turn at once leftward and make for Meininges, 
hy what road or roads there were from Bretten. thither. 
Schiller’s poor guinea (Karclin) was not needed om this oo 
casion; the rendezvous st Bretton being found impossible 
or inexpodient at the Stuttgard end of it Our Anthor 
continues: — 

“Although this meeting, on which the loving Son and 
Brother wished to spend his last penny, did not take effect; 
yet this mournful longing of his, evidont from the Letter, and 
from the purpose itself, must have tourhed the Father's heart 
with somewhat of 9 reconciliatory feeling. Schiller Senior 
writes seoordingly, 8 December, 1782, the very day after his 
Son's arrival at Banertach, to Bookseller Schwann in Mang 
heim: ‘I have not noticed here the smallest symptom that his 
Ducal Durchlausht has any thought of having my Son searehed 
for and prosecuted; and indeed his pest here has long since 
been filled up; a circmastance which visibly indicates that 
they can do without him.’ This Letter to Schwann concludes 





“ And in effect Schiller, daring his abode in Banerbach, did 
onee or twice receive little sabventions of money from his 
Father, although never without earnest and not superfinous: 
almonition to become more frugal, and take better heed in 
laying out his money, For economics were, by Schiller's own 
confession, ‘not at all his talent; it cost him less; ho says, 
“to exeeute a whole conspiracy and tmgedy-plot than to ad- 
just his scheme of housckceping.’ — At this time it was never 
the Father himself who wrote to Schiller, but always Christo- 
commission; and on the other hand, Sehiller 
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too: si 
‘but too well how little on his part had been done to justify 
the hin Fathor’s eyes. He writes accordingly, like- 
wise on that Sth December 1782, to his Publisher Schwann: 
Tf you can accalorate the printing of my Fiesco, you will very 
much oblige me by doing 80. You know that nothing but the 
prohibition to become an Author drove me out of the Wirtem- 
berg servios, If I now, on this side, don't soon let my uative 
country bear of me, they will say the step I took was uscless 
and without real motivo.” 

“In Bauerbach Schiller lived about eight months, under the 
name of Doctor Ritter, unknown to everybody; and only 
the CourtTibrarian, Reinwald, in Meiningen, afterwands his 
Brotherin-law,” as wo shall sco, “in whom he found a solid 
friend, hod been trasted by Frau von Wolzogen with the name 
and trie situation of the mysterious stranger. The most of 
Sehiller’s time here was spent in dramatic labors, enterprises 
and dreams. The outcome of all these were hig third civic 

+, Louise Miller, or Kabale und Liebe, which was fine 
ished in February, 1783, and the settling on Don Carlos na 
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a new tragic subject. Many reasons, meanwhile, in the last 
eight months, had been pushing Schiller into the determina 
tion to leave his asylum, and anew turn towards Mannheim, ~ 
A passionate, though unreturned attachment to Charlotte yon 
Wolzogen at that time filled Schiller's soul; and his removal 
therefore must both to Frau von Wolzogen for her own and 
her Daughter's eake, and to Schiller himself, have appeared 
desirable, It was Frau von Wolzogen's own advice to him to 
go for a short time to Maniheim, there to get into clear terms 
with Dalberg, who had again began corresponding with him : 
20, in July, 1783, Schiller bade his solitary, and, by this time 
dear and loved, abode a hasty adieu; and, much contrary to 
fond hope, never saw it again, 

“In September, 1783, his bargainings with Dalberg had 
come to this result, That for a fixed salary of 500 guilen 
[250 a year] he was appointed Theatre-Poet here. By this 
means, to use his own wards, the way was open to him grada- 
ally to pay off a considerable portion of his debts, and #0 
eseape from the drowning whirlpool, and remain an honest 
man. Now, furthermore, he thought it permissible to show 
himself to his Family with o certain composure of attitude; 
and opened straightway a regular correspondence with his 
Parents again. And Captain Schiller volunteers a stiff-starched 
but true and earnest Letter to the Baron Dalberg himself; 
most humbly thanking that gracious nobleman for such be 
neficent favor shown my poor Son; and begs withal the far 
stranger favor that Dalborg would have the extreme goodness 
to appoint the then inexperienced young man some true friend 
who might help him to arrange his housekeeping, and it moral 
things might be hig Montor! 

“Soon after this, an intermittent fever threw the Poet om 
a sick-bed ; and lamed him above five weeks from all capacity 
of mental labor, Not even in June of the following year was 
the disease quite overcome. Visits, acquaintanceships, all 
kinds of amusements, and more than anything else, overs 
hasty attempts at work, delayed his cure;—so0 that his 
Father had a perfect right to bring before him his, Schiller’s, 
own blame in the matter: ‘That thou (Zr, He; the then usual, 











Father, oe gave, in his answer to Christo- 


his 
phine, of Ist January, 1784, the decisive declaration that his 
honor would frightfully suffer if he, without connection with 
any other Prince, without character and lasting means of sup- 


again show face there. ‘That my Father,’ adds he, as ground 
ofthis rofasal, ‘give his name to such a petition ean help me 
little ; for every one will at once, so long as I cannot make it 
plain that I no longer need the Duke of Wirtomberg, suspect 
in a return, obtained on petition (by myself or by another ia 
all one), adesire to get settled in Wurtemberg again. Sister, 
consider with serious attention these circumstances ; for the 
happiness of thy Brother may, by rash haste in this matter, 


this depends my whole future fortune), how miserably would 
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return; that my circumstances had forced me to repent my 
former stop; that the support which I had sought in the wide 
‘world had misgone, and Twas seeking it anew in my Birth- 
land! The open manlike boldness, which I showed in my 
forceful withdrawal, would got the name of a childish out- 
burst of mutiny, a stupid bit of impotent bluster, if I do not 
make it good. Love for my dear ones, longing for my Father+ 
land might perhaps excuse mo in the heart of this or the 
othor candid mans but the world makes no account of all 
that 

“Por the rest, if my Father is determined to do it, I cannot 
hinder him; only this I say to theo, Sister, that in case even 
the Duke would permit it, I will not show myself on Wértem- 
berg ground till I have at least“a character (for which object 
I shall zealously labor); and that in case the Duke refuses, 
shall not be able to restrain myself from avenging the affront 
thereby put upon me by open fooleries (sottieon) and expres- 
sions of myself im print.’ 

“The intended Petition to the Duke was not’drawn out, — 
and Father Schiller overcame his anger on the matter; as, om 
closer consideration of the Son’s aversion to this step, he 
could not wholly disapprove him. Yet he did not hide from 
Schiller Junior the steadfast wish that he would in some way 
‘or other try to draw near to the Duke; at any rate he, Father, 
Schiller, ‘hoped to God that their parting would not last for 
ever; and that, in fine, he might still live to seo his only Som 
near him again.’ 

“In Mannheim Schiller’s financial position, in spite of this 
earnest purpose to manage wisely, grow by degrees worse 
rather than better. Owing to the many little expenses laid 








-my own honor sink by the suspicion that I had sought this 


upon him by his connections in society, his income would nob 


suffice ; and the cash-box was not seldom run so low that he 
had not wherewithal to support himself nextday. Of assis 
tance from home, with the rigorous income of his Father, 
which scarcely amounted to £40 a year, there could 

be expected ; and over and above, tho Father himself had, in 
this respect, very clearly spoken his mind. ‘Parents and 
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Captain, after stern reflection, determined at last to be 
for both demands; bat wrote to the Son that he only 
in order that his, the Son’s, labor might not be disturbed ; and 
in the confident anticipation that the Son, regardful of his 
poor Sisters and their bit of portion, would not leave him in 
the lurch. 

“But Schiller, whom still other debts in Stuttgard, unknown 
to bis Father, were pressing hard, could only repay the smaller 
of these drafts; and thus the worthy Father saw himself com- 


& 
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As long aa thou, my Son, shalt make thy reckoning on re 
sources that are still to come, and therefore are still subject to 
chance and mischance, so long wilt thou continue in thy mass 
of embarragsments. Furthermore, as long a3 thou thinkest, 
‘This gulden or batzen [shilling or farthing] can't help me to 
get over it; 80 long will thy debts become never the smaller: 
and, what were a sorrow to me, thou wilt not be able, after a 
heavy labor of head got done, to recreate thyself in the society 
of other good men. Tut, withal, to make recreation-days of 
tiat kind more nomerous than work-days, that surely will not 
turn out well. Beet Son, thy abode in Bauerbach has been of 
that latter kind. Hine ill Ineryma! For these thou art now 
saffering, and that not by accident. The embarrassment thou 
now art in is verily a work of Highor Providence, to lead thee 
off from too great trust in thy own force; to make thee soft 
‘and contrite; that, laying aside all self-will, thou mayest fol- 
low more the counsel of thy Father and other true friends; 
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ness to oblige; and hecome ever more convinced that our most 
gracious Dake, in his restrictive plans, meant well with thee; 
and that altogether thy position and outlooks had now been 
better, hadet thou complied, and continued in thy country, 
Many atime T find thon hast wayward humors, that make 
thee to thy truest friend scarcely endurable; stiff ways which 
repel the best wishing man ; — for example, when I sent thee 
my excellent old friend Horr Amtmann Cramer from Altdort 
near Speier, who had come to Herr Hofrath Schwann’s in the 
end of last year, thy reception of him was altogether dry and 
stingy, though by my Letter I had given thes go good an 
opportanity to seek the friendship of this honorable, ratlonal, 
and influential man (who has no children of his own), and) to 
try whether he might not have been of help to thee. Thow 
wilt do well, I think, to try and make good this fault on 
another opportunity.’ 

“At the same time the old man repeatedly pressed him to 
return to Moilicine, and gradoate in Heidelberg; ‘a theatre 
poet in Germany,” he signified, ‘was but a small light; and as 
he, the Son, with all his Three Pieces, had not made any foot 
ing for himself, what was to be expected of the future ones, 
which might not be of equal strength! Doctorship, on the 
other band, would give him a sure income and reputation as 
well.'— Schiller himself was actually determined to follow his 
Father's advice as to Medicine; but this project and others of 
the same, which were sometimes taken up, went to nothing, 
now and always, for want of money to begin with, 

“Amid these old tormenting hindrances, affronts and ém- 
barrassments, Schiller had also many joyful experiences, to 
which even his Father was not wholly indifferent, To these 
belong, besides many others, his reception into the Ate 
Pfalzische Deutache Gesellschaft,’ Gorman Society of the Elee- 
toral Palatinate, “of this year; which he himself calls a great 
stop for his establishment; as well as the stormy applause with 
which his third Piece, Kebale und Liebe, came upon the boards, 
in March following. His Father acknowledged receipt of this 
latter Work with the words, “That T possess a copy of thy new 
Tragedy I tell nobody; for I dare not, on account of certain 
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passages, let any ons notics that it has pleased me.’ Never. 
- theless the Piece, as already the Zodbers had done, came in 
‘Stuttgard ulso to the acting point; and was received with loud 

approval. Schiller now, with new pleasure and inspiration, 
laid hands ou his Don Carlos; and with the happy progress of 
this Work, there began for him a more confident temper of 
amind, and a clearing up of horizon and outlook ; which hence- 
Sis eas eral geibae ie a 


“Soon after this, however, there came upon him an unex 
pected event so suddenly and painfully that, in his extremest 
excitement and misery, he fairly hurt the feelings of his Father 
by anreasonable requirements of him, and reproaches on their 
boing refused, A principal Stuttgard Cautioner of his, inces- 
santly pressed upon by the stringent measures of the creditors 

had fairly run off, saved himself by flight, from Stutt- 
gard, and been seized in Mannheim, and there put in jail 
‘Were not this Prisoner at once got out, Schiller’s honor and 
peace of conscience were at stake. And 30, before his (prop- 
erly Streteher’s) Landlord, the Architect Hvlzel, could get 
together the required 300 galden, and save this unlucky friend, 
the halfdesperate Poet had written home, and begged from 
‘his Father that indispensable sum. And on the Father's clear 
refusal, had answered him witha very unfilial Letter, Not till 
after the lapse of seven weeks, did the Father reply; in a 
‘Lotter, which, a3 a luminous memorial of his faithful nonest 
father-heart and of his considerate just character as a man, 
deserves ingertion here: — 

“‘Vory unwilling,’ writes be, ‘am I to proceed to the an- 
sworing of thy last Lettor, 2ist November of the past year; 
which T could rather wish never to have read than now to taste 
again the bitterness contained there. Not enough that thou, 
in the beginning of the said Letter, very undosorvedly re- 
proachest me, as if T could and should have raised the 300 
gulden for thee, —thou continuest to blame me, in a very pain- 
ful way, for my inquiries about thee on this occasion, Dear 
‘Son, the relation between a good Futher and his Son fallen 
into such a strait, who, although gifted with many faculties 
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of mind, is still, in all that belongs to true greatness and con- 
tentment, much mistaken and astray, can never justify the. 
Son in taking up as an injury what the Father has said out of 
love, ont of consideration and experience of his own, and meant 
only for his Son's good. As to what concerns these 300 gulden, 
every ono, alas, who knows my position herd, knows that it 
cannot be poszible for me to have even 60 gulden, not to speak 
of 300, before me in store; and that I should borrow sach a sam, 
to the still farther disadvantage of my other children, fora Sen, 
who of tho much that he has promised me has been able to 
perform so little, — there, for certain, were Ian unjust Father! 
Farther on, the old man takes him up on another side, # pri- 
vate family affair. Schiller had, directly and through others, 
in reference to the prospect of a marriago between his elder 
Sister Christophine and his friend Reinwald the Court Libra- 
rian of Meiningen, expressed himself in a doubting manner, 
and thereby delayed the settlement of this. affair, In regard 
to which his Father tells him:— 

“+ And now I have something to remark in respect of thy 
Sister, As thou, my Son, partly straight ont, and partly 
through Fran von Kalb, hast pictured Reinwald in a way to 
deter both mo and thy Sister in counselling and negotiating in 
the way we intended, the affair seems to have become quite 
retrograde: for Reinwald, these two months past, has not 
written a word mare. Whether thou, my Son, didst well to 
hinder a match not unsuitable for the age, and the marrow 
pecuniary cireumstances of thy Sister, God, who sees into 
faturity, knows. As I am now sixty-one years of age, and can 
leave little fortune when J die; and ae thou, my Som, how 
happily soever thy hopes be fulfilled, wilt yet have tostruggle, 
years long, to get out of these present embarrassment, and 
arrange thyself euitably ; and ns, after that, thy own probable 
marriage will always require thee to have more thy own ad- 
vantages in view, than to be able to trouble thyself much about 
thoes of thy Sixters ;—it would not, all things considertd, liaye: 
been il if Christophine had gots settlement. She would quite 
certainly, with ber apparent regard for Reinwald, have been 
able t fit herself into his ways and him; all the better as she, 
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God be thanked, is not yet smit with ambitign, and the wish for 
great things, and can suit herself to all conditions.’ * 

‘The Reinwald marriage did take placo by and by, in spite 
of Schiller Junior's doubts; and had not Christophine been 
the paragon of Wives, might aye ended very ill for all 


parties, 

“ After those incidents, Schillor bent his whole strength to 
disengage himself from the ernshing burden of his debts, and. 
to attain the goal marked out for him by his Parents’ wishes, 
—an enduring settlement and steady way of life. ‘wo things 
essentially contributed to enliven his activity, and brighten 
his prospects into the futur One was, the original begin. 
ning, which falls in next June, 1784, of his friendly intimacy 
with the exeellent Kéer; in whom he was to find not only 
the first founder of lids outer fortune in life, but also a kindred 
spirit, and confial friend such as he had wever before had. 
‘The second was, that he made, what shaped his future lot, 
acquaintance with Duke Karl August of Weimar; who, after 
hearing him read the first act of Don Carlos at the Court of 
Darmstadt, had a long conversation with the Poet, and offi- 
clally, in consequence of the same, bestowed on him tho title 
of Rath. This now relation ton noble German Prince gave 
him @ certain standing-grownd for the future; and at the same 
time improved his present condition, by completely securing 
him in respect of any risk from Wirtemberg, The now Schil- 
ler, a8 Court-Counsellor (Hofreth) to the Duke of Weimar; 
distinguished in this way by a Prince, who was acquainted 
with the Muses, and accustomed only to what was excellent, — 
stopt forth in much freer attitudo, secure of lis position and 
‘himself, than the poor fugitive under ban of law had done. 

“Out of this, however, und the fact resulting from it, that 
‘he tow assumed a more decisive form of speech in the Period- 
ical ‘ Thalia’ founded by him, and thoroin spared the players 
as little aa the public, there grew for him so many and such 
irritating brabbles and annoyances that he determined to 
quit his connection with the Theatre, leave Mannheim alto- 
gether; and, at Leipzig with his new title of Rath, to begin 
new honorable career. So soon as the necessary moucys 





the world, in everinoreasing admiration, peepee 
his name, till, in 1789, his iene for a civic existence, and 
therewith the intensest wish of his Parents, was fulfilled, 

“Jnexpressible was the joy of the now elderly Father to 
see his deeply beloved Son, after so many roamings, mis- 
chances and battles, at last settled as Professor in Jena; 
aud soon thereafter, at the side of an excellent Wife, happy 
at o hearth of his own, The economic cirenmetances of the 
Son were now also shaped to the Father's satisfaction. If his 
College salary was small, his literary labors, added thereto, 
yielded him a sufficient income; his Wife moreover had come 
to him quite fitted out, and her Mother had given all that 
Delongs to.a household. ‘Our economical adjustment’ writes 
Schiller to his Father, some weeks after their marriage, ‘has 
fallon ont, beyond all my wishes, well; and the order, the 
dignity which I sce around me here serves greatly to exbila- 
rate my mind. Could you but fora moment get to me, you 
would rejoice at the happiness of your Son,” 

“ Woll satisfied and joyful of heart, from this time, the 
Father's eye followed his Son's carcer of greatness and me 
nown upon which the admired Poet every year stepped on 
wards, powerfuler, and richer in results, withoub ever, évem 
transiently, becoming strange to his Father's house and his 
Kindred there. Quite otherwise, all letters of the Som to 
Father and Mother bear the evident stamp of tragboarted, 
grateful and pions filial love. He took, throughout, the 
heartiest share im ull, even the smallest, events that befell 
in his Father's house; and in return communicated to his 
loved ones all of his own history that could soothe and 
gratify them. Of this the following Letter, written by him, 
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26th October, 1791, on receipt of a ease of wine sent from 
home, furnishes a convincing proof :— 


“Dearest Farsek,—I have just returved with my doar Lotte 


dear Mother, and of the general welfurs of you all. ‘The conviction 
‘that it goes well with you, and that yone of my dear loved ones is 
suffering, heightens for me the happiness which I enjoy hore at the 
tide of my dear Lotte. 

“You are careful, oven at this great distance, for your children, aud 


brate your Birthday as if you were present, and with our whole heart 
drink your health. 

*Hero I send you a little production of my pen, which may perhaps 
give ploasure to my dear Mother aud Sistors; for it should bo at loast 
written for Indies, In the year 1790 Wicland edited tho Historical 
Calendar, and in this of 1791 and to the 1792 that will follow, T have 
undertaken the task, Tnsiguificant as a Calencar soeips to be, it is that 
kind of book whigh the Pablishors cnn eireulate the most extensively, 
and which accordingly brings them the best payment, To the Anthors 
also they can, accordingly, offer much more, For thix Exsay on the 
Thirty-Yeors War they have given me 30 Lonis-d'or, and 1 have in 
the middle of my Lectures written ft in fonr wooks. Print, copper 
plates, binding, Author's honorarium cost the Publisher 4,500 reichs- 
thaler (£675), and ho counts on a aalo of 7,000 copies or more. 

*98th. To-day,’ 30 he continues, after some remarks on a good old 
friend of his Father's, written after interruption, — ‘To-day is your 
Birthday, dearest Father, which we both colcbrato with a pious joy 
that Heaven has still preserved you sound and happy for us thos fur, 
May Hoaven still watch over your dear life and your health, and pro- 
serve your days to the latest. age, that so your grateful Son may bo 
able to spread, with all the power ho has, joy and contentment over 
the evening of your life, and pay the debts of filial duty to you! 

4 Farowell, my dearest Father; loving kisses to our dearcat Mothor 
and my dear Sisters, We will soon write again. 

‘Tho Wino hae arrived in good condition; ones more receive our 


hearty thanks. — Your groatful aud obedieut Sou 
‘Pamonice! 
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“In the beginning of this year (1791) the Poot had been 
seized with a violent and dangerous affection of the chest, 
‘The immediate danger was now over; but his bodily health 
was, for tho rest of his life, shuttered to ruin, and required, 
for the time coming, especially for the time just come, all man- 
ner of soft treatment and repose, The worst, therefore, was 
to be feared if his friends and he could not manage to place 
him, for the next few years, in position freer from economic 
cares than now. Unexpectedly, in this difficulty, help ap- 
peared out of Denmark, Two warm admirers of Schiller’s 
genins, the then hereditary Prince of Holstein-Augustenturg 
[Grandfather of the Princo Christian now, 1872, conspicuous 
in our English Court], and Count von Schimmelmann, of 
fered the Poot a pension of 1,000 thalers [#150] for three 
Years; and this with a fineness and delicacy of manner, which 
touched the recipient more even than the offer itself did, and 
moved him to immediate assent. The Pension was to remain 
4 secret; but how could Schiller prevail on himself to be 
silent of it to his Parents? With tears of thankfulness the 
Parents roceiyed this glad message; in their pious minds 
they gathered out of this the beneficent conviction that their 
Son's heavy sorrows, and the danger in which his life hung, 
had only been decreed by Providence to set in its right 
light the love and vonoration which be far and near en- 
joyed. Schillor himself this altogether unexpected proof of 
tenderest sympathy in his fate visibly cheered, and 
ened even in health; at lowest, the strength of his spirit, 
which now folt itself free from outward embarrassments 
subdued under it the weaknoss of his body. 


“In the middle of the year 1798, the love of his native 
country, and the longing after his kindred, besame wo lively 
in him that be determined, with bit Wife, to visit Swabia. 
He writes to Korner: The Swabian, whom T thought bad 
altogether got done with, stirs himself strongly in me; bub 
indeed I have been eleven years parted from Swabia; and 
Tharingen is not the country in which I can forget it? Tix 
August he seé out, and halted first in the then ReteAstede 
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{Imperial Free-town] Heilbronn, where he found the ‘friend. 
liest reception; and enjoyed the first indeseribatle emotion 


‘in seeing again his Parents, Sisters and early friends. «My 
dear ones,’ writes he to Karner, 27th Augast, from Heilbronn, 
*I found well to do, and, as thou canst suppose, greatly re- 


joiced to moot me again. My Futher, in his seventicth year, 
‘is the image of a healthy old age; and any one who did not 
know his years would not count them above sixty, He is in 
continual activity, and this it is which keeps him healthy.and 
youthful.’ In large draughts the robust old man enjoyed the 
pleasure, long forborne, of gazing into the eyes of his Son, 
who now stood before him a completed man. He knew not 
‘whether more to admire than love him; for, in his whole ap- 
pearance, and all his speeches and doings, there stamped itself 
Psi) ncaa mnie Dacia pea 
character, His youthful fire was softened, a mild seriousness 
and a friendly dignity did not leave him even in jest; inatead 
of hig old noglect in dress, there had come a dignified ele- 
gunce; and his lean figure and bis pale face completed the 
interest of his look. To this was yet added the almost 
wonderful gift of conversation upon tho objects that wero 
dear to him, whenover he was not borne down by attacks of 


F 


“From Heilbronn, soon after his arrival, Schiller wrote to 
Duke Karl, inthe style of a grateful former Pupil, whom eon- 
tridictory cireumstances had pushed away from his native 
country. He got no answer from the Duke; but from Stutt- 
gard friends he did get sure tidings that the Duke, on receipt 
of this Letter, had publicly said, If Schiller came into Wiir- 
temberg Territory, he, the Duke, would take no notice, To 
Schiller Senior, too, he had at the same time granted the 
humble petition that ho might have leavo to visit his Son in 
‘Heilbronn now and then. 

“Under these circumstances, Schiller, perfectly secure, 
visited Ludwigsburg and even Solitiide, without, as he him- 
wolf exprossed it, asking permission of the «Schwabenkdnig” 
And, in September, in the near prospect of his Wife's confine. 


teat, he wet altogether to Ludwigsburg, where he was a 
22,.22—Vol. 9 
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good deal nearer to his kindred; and moreover, in the clever 
Court-Doetor von Hoven, friend of his youth, hoped to find 
counsel, help and énjoyment. Soon after his removal, Schiller 
had, in the birth of his eldest Son, Karl, the sweet happiness 
of first paternal joy; and with delight saw fulfilled what he 
had written to a friend shortly before his departans from 
Jena: ‘I shall taste the joys of a Sonand of a Father, and 
it will, between those two feclings of Nature, go right well 
with me? 

“The Duke, ill of gout, and perhaps feeling that death was 
nigh, scomed to make a point of strictly ignoring Schiller; and 
laid not tho least hindrance in hig way. On the contrary, 
he granted Schiller Senior, on petition, the permission to make 
use of acertain Bath as long as he liked; and this Bath lay 
so near Ludwigsburg that he could not but think the mean- 
‘ing merely was, that the Father wished to be nearer his Son. 
Absence was at once granted by the Duke, useful and neces. 
sary as the elder Schiller always was to him at home, For 
the old man, now Major Schiller, still carried on his oyer- 
seeing of the Ducal Gardens and Nurseries at Solittide, and 
his punctual diligence, fidelity, intelligence and other exeel- 
Tenses in that function had long been recognized. 

“In a few weeks after, 24th October, 1793, Duke Karl 
died ; and was, by his illustrious Pupil, regarded as in some 
sort a paternal friend, Schiller thought only of the great 


_ Qualities of the deceased, and of the good he had dome him; 


not of the great faults which as Sovereign, and as man, he had 
manifested. Only to his most familiar friend did he write: 
“The death of old Herod has had no influence either on me or 
my Family, —oxcept indeed that all men who had i 

to do with that Sovereign Horr, as my Father had, are glad 
now to have the prospect of aman before them. That the 
new Duke is, in every good, and also in every bad meaning of 
the word.’ Withal, however, his Father, to whom naturally 
the favor of the new Duke, Ludwig Eugen, was of importance, 
could not persuade Schiller to welcome him to the Soversignty 
with a poom, To Schiller'’s feelings it was unendurable to 
Awaken, for the sake of an external advantage from the 
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new Lord, any suspicions as if he welcomed the death of 
the old”? 


Chrixtophine, Schiller's eldest Sister, whom he always loved 
the most, was not here in Swabia; —long hundred miles away, 
poor Christophine, with her sickly and gloomy Husband at 
Meiningen, these ten years past!—but the younger two, 
‘Inise and Nanette, were with him, the former daily at his 
hand. Luise was then twenty-seven, and is described as an 
excellent domestic creature, amiable, affectionate, even enthu- 
siastic; yet whoat an early period, thongh full of admiration 
about ber Brother and his affairs, had turned all her faculties 
and tendencies upon domestic practicality, and the satisfaction 
of boing usefal to ber loved ones in their daily life and wante? 
“ Her element was altogether house-management; the aim of 
her endeavor to attain tho virtues by which she saw ber pious 
Mother made happy horsclf, in making others happy in the 
narrow indoor kingdom. ‘This quiet household vocation, with 
its manifold labors and its simple joys, was Luise’s world; 
beyond which she needed nothing and demanded nothing. 
From her Father sho had inherited this feeling for the prac- 
tical, and this restless activity ; from the Mother her piety, 
compassion and kindliness; from both, the love of order, 
rogularity and contentment, Lmisc, in the weak state of 
Schiller’s Wife's health, was right glad to take charge of her 
Brother's housekeeping; and, first at Heilbronn and then at 
Ludwigsburg, did it to the complete satisfaction both of 
Brother and Sister-in-law. Schillor himself gives to Kirace 
the grateful testimony, that she ‘very well understands house- 
hold management” 

“In this daily relation with her delicate and loving Bro- 
ther, to whom Luise looked up with a sort of timid adoration, 
be became ever dearer to her; with a silent delight, she would 
often look into the soft eyes of the great and wonderful man; 
from whose powerful spirit she stood so distant, and to whose 
rich heart so noar. All too rapidly for her flew by tho bright 
days of his abode in his homeland, and long she looked after 

+ Saupe, p 60. 4 Tbidh p. 290 ot sega. 
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tho vanished one with sad longing ; and Schiller also folt him- 
self drawn closer to his Sister than before; by whose silent 
faithful working bis sbode in Swabia had been made so” 
sinooth and agreeable.” 

Nanette he had, as will by and by appear, seen at Jona, on 
her Mother's visit there, the year before;—with admiration 
and surprise he then saw the little creature whom he had left 
& pretty child of five years old, now become a blooming 
maiden, beautiful to eyo and heart, and had often thought of 
her since. She too was often in his house, at present; a 
loved and interesting object always. She had been a great 
success in the foreign Jena circle, last yoar; and had loft 
bright momories there, This is what Saupe says afterwards, 
of her appearance at Jena, and now in Schiller’s tempofury 
Swabian home: — 

“She evinced the finest faculties of mind, and an uncom. 
mon receptivity and docility, and soon became to all that got 
acquainted with her a dear and precious object. ‘To declaim 
passages from her Brother's Pooms was her greatest joy} 
sho did hor recitation well; and her Swabian accent and 
naivete of manner gave her an additional charm for her new 
relatives, and even exercised a beneficent influence on the 
Poet's own feelings. With hearty pleasure his beaming eyes 
rested often on the dear Swabian girl, who understood how 
to awaken in his heart the sweet tones of childhood and 
home. ‘She is good, writes he of her to his friend Kérner, 
‘and it seoms as if something could be made of her, She is 
yet much the child of nature, and that is still the best she 
could be, never having been able to acquire any reasonable 
culture.’ With Schiller's abode in Swabia, from August, 1793, 
till May, 1794, Nanette grew still closer to his heart, and in 
his enlivening and inspiring neighborhood her spirit and 
character shot out so many rich blossoms, that Schiller 
on quitting his Father's house felt justified in the fair 
est hopes for the futuro.” Just before her visit to Jena, 
Schiller Senior writes to his Son: “It is a great pity for 
Nanette that I cannot give her « better education. She has 
sense and talent and the best of hearts; much too of my 
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dear Fritz's turn of mind, as he will himsolf see, and be ablo 
to Judgo.”* 

“For the rest, on what childlike confidential terms Schiller 
lived with his Parents at this time, one may see by the 
following Letter, of Sth November, 1793, from Ludwigs- 
barg:— 


“Right sorry am I, dearost Paronts, that I shall not be able to cclo- 
‘rate my Birthday, Lith November, along with you, But I sce well 
thst good Papa earmot rightly risk just now to lave Solittide at all, 
—a visit from the Duke being expected thore every day. On tho 
whole, it docs not altogether depend on the day on which ono is to 
be merry with loved souls ; and every day ou which I¢an be whore my 
dear Parents are shall be fesial and weleome to me like & Birthday. 

“About the precious little one here Mamma is not to be uneasy. 
[Herp follow some moro procisn details about the health of this Utele 
Geld Bon; omitted.) Of watching and nursing he has no lack; that 
you may believa ; and he is indeed, a little loanness excupted, very lively 
and has a good 

“T have been, sinoe Tmade an excursion to Stuttgard, tolerably well ; 
and have employed this fayorablo time to get a little forward in my 
‘rarions employments which have beon lying waste so long. For this 
wbole week, I have been vory diligent, and getting on briskly. ‘This 
is also the cause that I have not written to you, I am always sn- 
pranely happy when I am busy and my labor epeods. 

‘For your #0 precions Portrait T thank you a thousand times, deareat 
Father: got clad aa Tats to posaeas this memorial of you, much glad- 
dor stil am T that Providence has granted mo to have you yourself, and 
to live in your neighborhood, But we must profit better by this good 
time, and no longer make such pauses before coming together again. 
If you oneo had seen tho Dulko at Solitiide aud known how you stand 
with him, thew would be, [ think, no difficulty in « short abscace of a 
fow days, expecially wt this noancn of the year. 1 will pond up the car- 
Hisge (Rirod st Jena for the visit thither and back) at the very first op- 
portenity, and leave it with you, to be ready always when you can 
ote, 

“My and/all our hearty and childlike salutations to you both, and to 
the good Nano [Nanotto] my brotherly aalntstion. 

* Hoping soon for » joyful wecting, — Your obedient Sou, 

‘Perepeicu Semmes! 


4 Saupe, yp. 149, 190. 
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“Tn the new-year time, 1794, Schiller spent several agree. 
able weeks in Stattgard; whither he had gono primarily on 
account of some family matter which had required 
there. At least he informs his friend Kérner, on the 17th 
March, from Stuttgard, ‘I hope to be not quite useless to my 
Father here, though, from the connections in which I stand, E 
can expect nothing for myself.” 

“By degrees, however, the sickly, often-ailing Poet began to 
Jong again for a quiet, uniform way of life; and this fooling, 
daily strengthened by the want of intellectual conversation, 
which hal become a necessury for him, grew at length so 
strong, that he, with an alleviated heart, thought of departare 
from his Birth-land, and of quitting his loved onos; glad that 
Proviilance had granted him again to possess his Paronts and 
Sisters for months long, and to live in their neighborhood. 
Ho gathered himself into readiness for the journey back; and 
returned, first to his original quarters at Heilbronn, and, in 
May, 1794, with Wife and Child, to Jena. 


Major Schiller, whom tho joy to see his Son and Grand- 
son seemed to have made young again, lived with fresh pleasure 
in his idyllic calling; and in free hours busied himself with 
writing down his twenty years’ experiences in the domain of 
garden-and tree-culture,—in a Work, the printing and pab- 
lication of which were got managed for him by his renowned 
Son. In November, 179, he was informed that the young 
Publisher of the first Muson-Almanach had accepted his MS. 
for an honorarium of twenty-four Karolins; and that the same 
was already gone to press. Along with this, the good old Ma- 
jor was valued by his Prince, and by all who knew him. His 
subordinates loved him as 9 just impartial man; feared him, 
too, however, in his stringent love of order. Wifeand children 
showed him the most reverent regard and tender love; but the 
Son was the ornament of his old age. He lived to see the 
full renown of the Poot, and his close connection with 

through which he was to attain complete mastership and Iast- 


ing composure, With hands quivering for joy the old man 


grasped the MSS. of his dear Son; which from Jena, eid 
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Eee etn a before all things trans- 
mitted to him. ‘ paper from his hand, which is still in 
Se tatin yaaa tustisterstceae of thanks, 
+ That God had given him such a joy in his Son ‘And Thou 
Be lp dna ete at ad oe 
at the birth of my one Son, that Thon wouldst supply to him 
in strength of intellect and faculty what I, from want of learn- 
ing, could not furnish; and Thon hast heard me. Thanks to 
Thee, most merciful Being, that Thou hast heard the prayer 
of a mortal!’ 

“Schiller had left his loved ones at Solitide whole and well; 


ous Family, But ‘illduck,’ as the proverb says, ‘comes with 
a long stride.’ In the Spring of 1796, when the French, under 
Jourdan and Moreau, bad overrun South Germany, there 
reached Schiller, on a sndden, alarming tidings from Solitide, 
In the Austrian chief Hospital, which had been established 
in the Castle there, an epidemic fever had broken out; and 
had visited the Schiller Family among others. The youngest 
Daughter Nanette had sunk under this pestilence, in the flower 
of her years ; and whilst the second Daughter Luise lay like 
to die of the same, the Father also was laid bedrid with gout. 
For fear of infection, nobody except the Doctors would risk 
himself at Solitide; and so the poor weakly Mother stood for- 
saken there, and had, for months long, to bear alone the whole 
burden of the household distress. Schiller felt it painfully 
that he was unable to help his loved ones, in so terrible a 
posture of affairs; and it cost him great effort to hide these 
feelings from his friends. In his pain and anxiety, he turned 
himself at last to his eldest Sister Christophine, Wife of Hof- 
rath Reinwald in Mciningen; and persuaded her to go to Soli. 
tide to comfort and support her people there. Had not tho 
‘true Sister-heart at once acceded to her Brother’s wishes, he 
had himself taken the firm determination to go in person to 
Swabia, in the middlo of May, and bring his Family away from 
Solitude, and make arrangements for their nursing and accom 
wodation. The news of his Sister’s setting out relieved him 


— 
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‘of a great and continasl anxiety. ‘Heaven bless thee,’ writes 
‘he to her on the 6th May, ‘for this proof of thy filial love.’ 
‘He earnestly entreats her to prevent his dear Parents from 
delaying, out of thrift, any wholesome means of improvement 
to their health ; and declares himself ready, with joy, to bear 
all costs, thoae of travelling inelnded: she is to draw on Cotta 
in Tabingen for whatever money she needs. Her Husband 
also he thanks, in a cordial Letter, for his consent to this 
journey of his Wifo. 


«July 11, 1796, was born to the Poet, who had been in much 
trouble about his own houschold for some time, his second 
Son, Ernst. Great fears had been entertained for the Mother; 
which proving groundless, the happy event lifted a heayy burs 
den from his heart; and he again took courage and hope. But 
soon after, on the 16th August, he writes again to the faithful 
‘Karner about his kinsfolk in Swabia: ‘From the War we have 
not suffered so much; but all the more from the eondition of 
my Father, who, broken down under an obstinate and painfal 
disoaso, is slowly wending towards death. How sad this fact 
is, thou mayest think.’ 

“Within few weeks after, Tch September, 1796, the Father 
died; in his seventy-third year, after a sick-bed of eight 
months. ‘Though his departure could not be reckoned other 
than a blessing, yet the good Son was deeply shattered by the 
news of it. What his filially faithful soul suffered, in these 
painfal days, is touchingly imaged in two Lettors, which 
hore make a fitting close to this Life-sketch of 
Father, It was twelve days after his Father's desth when he 
wrote to his Brother-in-law, Reinwald, in Meiningen :— 


‘Thou hast here news, dear Brothor, of the release of our geod 
Father; which, much os it had to be expected, nay wished, has desply 
atfoeted nx all. The oonelnsion of so long and withal #0 active « Tife ix, 
even for bystanders, a touching object: what munt it be to those whom 
It.no neatly concernat T have to tear myself away froin thinking of this 
painful Joss, siuco St is my part to help the dear remaining one Te 
is & great comfort to thy Wife that she has been able to continne and 
falfil ber daugbterly dety ll her Pather’s last relouse. She wonld 
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Seren eee ee els vide tec agree 
a 


“Thou underatandest hew in the first days of this fatal breach 
‘us, while so any paiafal things storm in upon our good Mother, thy 
Christophine could not have left, even had the Post boen in free course. 
But this till remains stopped, and we must wait the War-events on the 
Franconian, Swabian and Palatinate borders. How twuch this absence 
of thy Wife mast afflict, I feel along with thee; but who can fight 
against guch a chain of inovitable destinies? Alas, public and uni- 
vorsal disorder rolls op into iteelf our private events too, in the fatalest 


way. 

“Thy Wife lougs from her heart for homo; and she only the more 
eserves our regard that sho, against her inclination and her interest, 
resolved to be Iod only by the thought of her filial doties. Now, how= 
over, sho cortainly will not delay an hour longor with her rvtarn, the 
instant it ean be entered upon without danger and impossibility. Com- 
fort her too when thon writest to her; it grieves hor to know tho for- 
saken, and to have no power to help thee. 

* Fare right well, dear Brother. — Thine, Semmuzn? 


“Nearly at the same time he wrote to his Mother: — 


*Grioved to tho heart, I take up the pen to lament with you and my 
doar Sisters the loes wo have just sustained. In trath, for a good while 
past Ihave expected nothing olso: but whea the inevitable actually 
comes, it is always # aad and overwhelming stroke, To think that 
‘one who was so dear to ns, whom we hung upon with the feelings of 
carly childhood, aud also in lator years were bound to by reepoct aud 
Jove, that such an object is gone from the world, Unt with all our striv 
ing wo ennnot bring it back, —to think of this ts always somothing 
fdghiful. Aud when, like you, my dearest best Mother, one has shared 
‘with the loat Friond and Husband joy and worrow for eo many long 
‘yeart, the parting ix ull the painfuler. Even when I look away from 
what the good Fathor that is ono was to myvelf and to us all, L cannot 
without mournful emotion contemplate the close of so steadfast and ac- 
tive & lif, which God eontinuod to him so Jong, in such soundness of 
Dody and mind, and which he managed so honormbly and well, Yeo 
‘truly, it is not 4 small thing to hold out so faithfally apon ao long and 
twileomea course ; and Uke him, iu his seveuty-thisd year, to part from 
the world in so childlike and puro a mood. Might I but, if it cost mo 
all his sorrows, pass away from iy life as Imocently as he from his! 
Life ts to sovere a trial; and tho advantages which Providence, in some 
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‘Tespocts, may have granted we compared with him, are joined with so 
‘many dangors fr the heart and for its trac peace! ‘ 

‘I will not attempt to comfort you and my dear Sisters, Yon all 
fool, like mo, how much we havo lost; but you foel also that Death 
alone conld end these long sorrows. With our dear Father it Ss now 
woll; aud we shall all follow him ero long, Nover shall tho image of 
him fado from our hearts ; aud our grief for him can only unite us still 
clover together. 

‘ Five or six years ago it did vot soom likely that you, my dear 
ones, should, after auch a loss, find a Priond in your Brothor, — that I 
should survive our dear Father. God has ordered it otherwise; and 
‘He grants ime tho joy to fool that I may still be sorothing to you. 
How ready I aim thereto, Cneed not ussure you. We all of us know 
ove another in this respect, and are our dear Father's not mnworthy 
children” 


‘This earnest and manful lamentation, which contains alse 
‘a just recognition of the object lamented, may serve to prove, 
think Saupe and others, what is very evident, that Caspar 
Schiller, with his stiff, military regulations, spirit of discipline 
and rugged, angular ways, was, after all, the proper Father 
for a wide-flowing, sensitive, enthusiastic, somewhat lawless 
Friedrich Schiller; und did beneficently compress him into 
eomething of the shape accessary for his task in this world. 


IL. THE MOTHER, 


Or Schiller’s Mother, Elisabetha Dorothea Kodweis, born af 
Martech, 1733, the preliminary particulars have been given 
above: That she was the daughter of an Innkeeper, Wood- 
measurer and Buker; prosperous in the place when Schiller 
Senior first arrived there. We should have added, what Saupe 
omits, that the young Surgeon boarded in their house; and 
that by the term Woodmeasurer (Holzmesser, Measurer of 
Wood) is signified an Official Person appointed not only to 
measure and divide into portions the wood supplied as fuel 


- 





from the Ducal or Royal Forests, but to be responsible also 
for payment of the same. In which latter capacity, Rodweis, 
as Father Schiller insinuates, was rash, improdent and on- 
lucky, and at one time had like to have involved that pru- 
dent, parsimonious Sonindaw in his disastrous economics, 
We have also said what Elisabetha’s comely looks were, 
and particular features; pleasing and hopeful, more and 
more, to the striet young Surgeon, daily observant of her and 
them. " 

“Tn her circle,” Saupe continues, “she was thought by her 
early playmates a kind of enthusiast; because she, with aver 
‘age faeultics of understanding combined doop focling, true 
piety and love of Nature, a talent for Music, nay even for 
Poetry, But perhaps it was the very reverse qualities in her, 
the fact namely that what she wanted in culture, and it may 
be also in clearness and sharpness of understanding, was so 
richly compensated by warmth and lovingness of character, — 
perhaps it was this which most attracted to her the heart of 
her deeply reasonable Husband, And never had he cause to 
ropent his choice. For she was, and remained, as is unani- 
mously testified of her by trustworthy witnesses, an unpre 
tending, soft and dutiful Wife ; and, as all her Letters testify, 
had the tenderest mother-heart. She read a good deal, even 
after her marriage, little as she had of time for reading. 
Favorite Books with her were those on Natural History; but 
she liked best of all to study the Biographies of famous men, 
‘or to dwell in the spiritual poetizing of an Utz, a Gellert and 
Flopstock. She also liked, and in some measure had the 
power, to express her own feelings in verses; which, with all 
their simplicity, show a sense for rhythm and some expertuess 
in diction. Horo is one instance; her salutation to the Hus- 
band who was her First-love, on New Year's Day, 1757, the 
ninth year of their as yet childless marriage: — 


“Oh, could T but have foand forgot-me-not in the Valley, 
And roees beside it! ‘Then bad I plaited thee 

Tn fragrant blowsome the gatland fr this New Yeur, 

Which is still brighter to me than that of our Marriage was. 
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‘I gramble, in truth, that the cold North now goverms us, 
And every flowret’s bud is freezing in the cold earth ! 

‘Yot one thing does not froze, L mean my loving beart; _ 

‘Thine that is, ti hates with Ce it Joya and soerows!* 


“The Seyen-Years War threw the young Wife into mank 
fold anxicty and agitation; especially since she had become a 
Mother, and in fear for the life of her tenderly loved 
had w tremble for the Father of her children too. To this eire 
cumstance Christophine ascribes, certainly with some ground, 
the world-important fact that her Brother had a much weaker 
constitution than herself. He had in fact been almost born 
in acamp. In late Autumn, 1759, the Infantry Regiment of 
Major-General Romann, in which Caspar Schiller was then a 
Lieutenant, had, for sako of tho Autumn Mangmvres of tho 
Wirtemberg Soldicry, taken Camp in its native region. ‘The 
Mother bud thereupon set out from Marbach to visit her lomg- 
absent Husband in the Camp; and it was in his tent that she 
folt tho first symptoms of her travail. She rapidly hastened 
back to Marbaoh ; and by good luck still reached ber Father's 
house in the Market-place there, near by the great Fountain ; 
where she, on the 11th November, was delivered of » Dor, 
For almost four years the little Friedrich with Christophine 
and Mother een in the house of the well-eontented 
Grandparents (who had not yet fallen poor), under Ler excla 
siva care, With gelf-sncrificing love and careful fidelity, she 
nursed her little Boy; whose tender body had to suffer not 
only from the common ailments of children, but was heavily 
visited with fits of cramp. In a beautiful region, on the bosom 
of a tender Mother, and in these first years far from the over 


1 0 Ae ich dock (m Thal Vergiermeinnicht gefucdlen 
Cipcd Roser nebanbet! Donn hit! ich Dir geveunchon 
Tn Bilthersdyft den, Kranz 2u dieses neuen Sake, 
Der schoner noch ols der am Hochseitiage war. 


TeX sitrne, tran, dass itet der hohe Nord regieret, 

Crd Soles Biinchens Keim in halter Erde srieret £ 
Deck ines frieeet eicht, os ist wei lidersd Hert : 

Dein fit ar, theilt wit Dir die Freuden wed dev Schmere. 
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sight of a rigorous Father, the Child grew mp, and unfolded 


impressions. 

“On the return of his Father from the War, little Fritz, now 
four years old, was quite the image of his Mother; long-necked, 
freckled and reddish-haired like her. It was the pious Mother's 
work, too, that a feeling of religion, carly and vivid, displayed 
itself in him. The easily receptive Boy was indeed keonly 
attentive to all that his Father, in their Family-irele, read to 
them, and inexhaustible in questions till he had rightly caught 
the meaning of it: but ho listoned with most eagerness when 
his Father read passages from the Bible, or vocally uttered 
thom in prayer. ‘It was a touching sight,’ says his eldest 
Sister, ‘the expression of devotion on the dear little Child’s 
countenance, With ite blue eyes directed towards Heavon, its 
high-blond hair about the clear brow, and its fastelasped little 
hands. It was like an angel's head to look upon’ 

“With Father's return, the happy Mother conscientiously 
shared with him the difficult and important business of bring. 
ing up their Son; and both in union worked highly beneficially 
for his spiritual development. The practical and rigorous 
Father directed hig chief aim to developing the Boy’s intellect 
and eharacter; the mild, pious, pootic-minded Mother, on the 
‘other hand, strove for the ennobling nurture of his temper and. 
his imagination. It was almost exclusively owing to her that 
his religious fecling, his tender eonse of all that was good and 
beautifal, his love of mankind, tolerance, and capability of 
self-sacrifice, In the circle of his Sisters and playmates, dis. 
tinguished the Boy. 

“On Sunday aftornoons, when sho went to walk with both 
the Children, she was wont to explain to them the Chnroh. 
Gospel of the day. ‘Onoe,’ so. stands it in Christophine’s 
Memorials, ‘whon we two, as children, had ect out walking 
with dear Mamma to see our Grandparents, ahe took the way 
from Ludwigsburg to Marbach, which leads straight over the 
Hill,’ a walk of some four miles, ‘It was a beautiful Easter 
Monday, and our Mother related to us the history of the two 
Disciples to whom, on their journey to Emmaus, Jesus had 
joined himself. Her speech and narrative grew over more 
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inspired ; and when we got upon the Hill, we were all so much 
affected that we knelt down and prayed. This Hill became 
a Tabor to us." 

“ At other times she entertained the children with fairy-tales 
and magio histories, Already while in Lorch she had likewise 
led the Boy, so far as his power of comprehension and her 
own knowledge permitted, into the domains of German Poetry. 
Klopstock’s Messias, Opitz's Poems, Paul Gerhard’s and Gel 
lert’s pious Songs, were made known to him in this tender age, 
through his Mother; and were, for that reason, doubly dear, 
At one time also the artless Mother made an attempt on him 
with Hofmannswaldau ;* but the sugary and windy tone of him 
hurt the tender poot-feeling of the Boy. With smiling dislike 
he pushed the Book away ; and afterwards was wont to remark, 
when, at the new year, rustic congratulants with their foolish 
rhymes would too liberally present themsolves, ‘Mother, there 
is a new Hofmannswaldan at the door!’ Thus did the excel- 
lent Mother guide forward the soal of her docile Boy, with 
Bible-passages and Church-symbols, with tales, histories and 
pooms, into gradual form and stature, Never forgetting, 
withal, to awaken and nourish his sense for the beauties of 
Nature, Before long, Nature had become his dearest abode; 
and only love of that could sometimes tempt him to little 
abridgment of echool-hours. Ofton, in tho pretty region of 
Loreb, he wished the Sun good-night in open song; or with 
childish pathos summoned Stuttgard’s Painters to reprosent 
the wondrous formation and glorious coloring of the sunset 
clouds, If, in such a humor, a poor man met him, his over 
flowing little heart would impel him to the most active pity; 
and he liberally gave away whatever he had by him and thought 
he could dispense with, The Father, who, as above indicated, 
never could approve or oven endure such unreasonable giving 
up of one’s feelings to effeminato impressions, was apt to inter 
yeno on these occasions, even with manual punishment, —unless 
the Mothor were at hand to plead the little culprit off. 

+ A once celebrated Silosian of the 17th century, distinguished for hie bina 


torvus esageeeutions, numbfooted capricles, and tearing of a passion to rage; 
pow extinct, 
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“But nothing did the Mother forward with more cagerness, 
by every opportunity, than the kindling inclination of her Son 
to become a Preacher; which even showed itself in his sports. 
Mother or Sister had to put a little cow] on his head, and pin 
round him by way of surplice a bit of black apron; then would 
he mount a chair and begin earnestly to preach; ranging to- 
gether in his own way, not without some traces of coherency, 
all that be had retained from teaching and church-visiting 
in this kind, and interweaving it with verses of songs. The 
Mother, who listened attentively and with silent joy, put a 
higher meaning into this childish play ; and, in thought, saw 
her Son already stand in the Pulpit, and work, rich in bless- 
4ngs, in a spiritual office, ‘The spiritual profession was at that 
time greatly esteemed, and gave promise af an honorable exist 
ence, Add to this, that the course of studies settled for young 
‘Wirtemberg Theologians not only offered important pocuniary 
furtheranees and advantages, but also morally the fewest 
daugers. And thus the prdent and withal pious Father, too, 
saw no reason to object to this inclination of the Son and wish 
of the Mother, 

“Tt had almost happened, however, that the Latin School in 
Ludwigsburg (where our Fritz received the immediately pro- 
paratory teaching for his calling) had quite disgusted him with 
his destination for theology. The Teacher of Religion in the 
Institute, a narrow-minded, angry-tempered Pictist,” as we 
have seen, “used the sad method of tormenting his scholars 
with continnal rigorous, altogether soulless, drillings and train 
ings in matters of mere creed ; nay he threatened often to whip 
them thoroughly, if, in the repetition of the catechism, a single 
word were wrong. And thns to the finely sensitive Boy in- 
struction was making hateful to him what domestic influences 
had made dear. Yet these latter did outweigh and overcome, 
in the end; and he remained faithful to his purpose of follow- 
ing a spiritual career. 

“When young Sehiller, after the completion of his course 
at the Latin School, 1777, was to be confirmed, his Mother and 
her Hosband came across to Ludwigsburg the day before that 
solemn ceremony, Just on their arrival, sho saw her Son 
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wandering idle and unconcerned about tho streets; and im- 
pressively represented to him how greatly his indifference to 
the highest und most solemn transaction of his young life 
troubled her. Struck and affected hereby, the Boy withdrew ; 
and, after a few hours, handed to his Parents a German Poorn, 
expressive of his feelings over the approaching renewal of his 
baptismal covenant. The Father, who eithor hadn't known 
the occasion of this, or had looked upon his Son’s idling on 
the street with less severe eyes, was highly astonished, and 
reosived him mockingly with the question, ‘ Hast thon lost thy 
senses, Fritz ?* The Mother, on the other hand, was visibly 
rejoiced at that poetic outpouring, and with good cause, For, 
apart from all other views of the matter, she recognized in it 
how firmly her Son's inclination was fixed on the study of 
‘Theology. —[This anecdote, if it were of any moment what 
ever, appears to bo a little doubtful.] 

“Tho painfuler, therefore, was it to the Mother’s heart when 
her Son, at the inevitable entrance into the Karl's School, had 
to give up Theology; and renounce withal, for a long time, if 
not forever, her farther guidance and influence, But she was 
too pious not to recognize by degrees, in this change also, a 
Higher Hand; and could trustfully expect the workings of 
the same, Besides, her Son clung so tenderly to her, that at 
least there was no separation of him from the Mother's heart 
to be dreaded. The heart-warm attachment of childish years 
to the crecd taught him by his Mother might, and did, vanish; 
but not the attachment to his Mother herself, whose dear image 
often enough charmed back the pions sounds and forms of early 
days, and for a time seared away doubts and unbelief. 

“Years came and wont; and Schiller, at last, about the end 
of 1780, stept out of the Academy, into the actual world, which 
he as yet knew only by hearsay. Delivered from that long 
unnataral constraint of body and spirit, he gave free course 1 
his fettered inclinations; and sought, as in Poetry so also in 
Life, unlimited freedom! The tumults of passion and youthful 
buoyancy, after so long an imprisonment, had their sway; and 
embarrassmonts in money, their natural consequence, often 


brought him into very sad moods. 





“In this season of time, so dangerous for the moral purity 
of the young man, his Mother again was bia good Genius: a 
warning and request, in her soft tone of love sufficed to recall 
youthful levity within the barriers again, and restore the bal- 
ance. She anxiously coutrived, too, that the Son, often and 
willingly, visited his Father's house. Whenever Schiller had 
decided to give himeelf a good day, ho wandered out with some 
friend as far as Solitude. [Only some four or five miles.) 

* ‘What a baking and & roasting then went on by that good 
soul,’ says one who witnessed it, ‘for the dear Prodigy of a 
Son and the comrade who had come with him; for whom the 
good Mother never could do enough! Never have seen a 
better maternal heart, a more excellent, more domestic, more 

woman.” 

“Tho admiring recognition which the Son had already found 
among his youthful friends, and in wider circles, was no less 
gratefal to her heart than the gradual perveption that his pow 
erful soul, welling forth from tho interior to the outward man, 
diffused itself into his very features, and by dogreos even ad- 
vantageously altered the curvatures and the form of his body. 
His face about this time got rid of its freckles and irregular- 
ities of sking and strikingly improved, moreover, by the cir- 
cumstance that tho hitherto rather drooping nose gradually 
aoquired its later aquiline form. And withal, the youthful 
Poet, with the growing consciousness of his strongth and of 
his worth, assumed an imposing outward attitude; so that a 
witty Stuttgard Lady, whose house Schiller often walked past, 
said of him: 'Regimont’s Dr. Schiller steps out as if the Duke 
were one of his inferior servants!’ 

©The indescribable impression which the Robbers, tho gigan- 
tie first-born of a Karl's Scholar, made in Stuttgard, communi- 
cated Itself to the Mother too; innocently she gave herself up 
to the delight of secing hor Son’s name wondered at and 
celebrated ; and was, in her Mother-love, inventive enough 
Wo overcome all doubts and risks which threatened to dash her 
joy. By Christophine’s mediations, and from the Son him- 
self an well, sho Joarned many a disquisting oircumstance, 
which forthe present had to be carefully concealed from her 
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Husband ; but nothing whatever could shake her belief in her 
Son and his talest, Without murmur, with faithfal trast in 
God, she rosigned horself even to the bitter necessity of losing 
for a long time her only Son; having once got to see, beyond 
disputing, that his purpose was firm to withdraw himself by 
flight from tho Duke’s despotic interference with his: postical 
activity as well as with his practical procedures; and that 
this purposo of his was rigorously demanded by the cireums 
stances. Yet a sword went through her soul when Schiller, 
for the last time, appeared at Solitide, secretly to take leave. 
of her” Her feelings on this tragic occasion have been de 
scribed above; and may well be pictured as among the pain 
falest, tenderest and gaddest that a Mother's heart could have 
to bear. Our Author continues : — 

“Tn reality, it was to the poor Mother a hard and lament 
able time. Remembrance of the lately bright and safe-looking: 
situation, now suddenly rent asunder and committed to the 
dabious unknown ; anxiety about their own household and the 
fate of her Son; the Father’s just anger, and perhaps some 
tacit self-reproach that she had favored a dangerows game by 
keeping it concealed from her honest-hearted Husband, —lay 
like crushing burdens on her heart. And if many = thing 
did smooth itself, and many a thing, which at first was to be 
feared, did not take place, onc thing remained fixed continu. 
ally,—painfal anxiety about her Son. To the afflicted Mother, 
in this heavy time, Fran von Wolzogen devoted the most sim- 
cero and beneficent sympathy ; a Lady of singular goodness of 
boast, who, during Schillor’s eight hidden months at Bauer 
bach, frequently went out to seo his Family at Solitude, By 
her oral reports about Schiller, whom she herself several times 
visited at Bauerbach, his Parents were more soothed than by 
his own somewhat excited Letters, With reference to this 
magnanimous service of friendship, Schiller wrote to her at 
Stuttgard in February, 1783: ‘A Letter to my Parents is get 
ting on its way; yot, much aa I had to speak of you, I have 
said nothing whatever [from prudent motives] of your late 
appearance here, or of the joyful moments of our conversa. 
tion together, You yourself still, therefore, have all that to 
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toll, and you will presumably find a pair of attentive hearers.’ 
‘Frau von Wolzogen ventured also to apply to a high conrt lady, 
Countess. yon Hohenheim [Duke's finale in the illicit way, 
whom he at length wedded], personally favorable to Schiller, 
and to direct her attention, before all, upon the heavy-laden 
Parents. Nor was this without effect. For the Countess's 
persuasion seems essentially to have contributed to the result 
that Dako Karl, out of respect for the deserving Father, left 
the evasion of his own Papil unpunished, 

“It must, therefore, have appeared to the still agitated 
Mother, who reverenced the Frau yon Wolzogen as her help- 
ful guardian, a flagrant piece of ingratitude, when she learnt 
that her Sou was allowing himself to be led into a passionate 
love for the blooming young Daughter of his Benefactress. 
She grieved and mourned in scerct to sce him exposed to new 
storms; foreseeing clearly, in this passion, a ready cause for 
his removal from Bauerbach. To such agitations her body 
was no longer equal; a creeping, eating misery undermined 
her health, She wrote to her Son at Mannheim, with a soft 
shadow of reproof, that in this year, since his absence, sho had 
‘become ten years older in health and looks. Not long after, 
she had actually to take to bed, because of painfal cramps, 
which, procooding from the stomach, spread themselves ovor 
breast, head, back and loins. The medicines which the Son, 
upon express account of symptoms by the Father, prescribed 
for her, had no effect, By degrees, indeed, those cramps 
abated or left off; but sho tottorod about in a state of sick- 
ness, years long: tho suffering mind would not let the body 
come to strength. For though her true heart was filled with 
a pious love, which hopes all, believes and suffers all, yet sho 
‘was neither blind to the faults of her Son, nor indifferent to 
the thought of seeing her Family’s good repute and well-being 
threatened by his non-performances and financial confusions. 

“With the repose and peace which the nows of her Son’s 
appointment to Jona, and intended marriage, had restored 
to his Family, there appeared also (beginning of 1790) an 
improvement to be taking place in the Mother's health. 
Learning this by a Letter from his Father, Schiller wrote 
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back with lightened heart: ‘How welcome, dearest Father, 
was your last Letter tome, and how necessary! I had, the 
very day before, got from Christophine the sad news that my 
dearest Mother's state had grown so much worse; and what 
blessed turn now has this weary sickness takon! If in the 
future regimen vite (diet arrangements) of my dearest Mother, 
there is strict eare taken, her long and many sufferiugs, with 
the source of them, may be removed. Thanks to a merciful 
Providence, which saves and preserves for us the dear Mother 
of our youth, My soul is moved with tenderness and grati- 
tude. Thad to think of her as lost to us forever; and she has 
now been given back! In reference to his approsshing-zaier 
riage with Lottchon von Longefeld, he adda, ‘ How did it lacer- 
ate my heart to think that my dearest Mother might not live 
to sce the happiness of her Son! Heaven bless you with 
thousand-fold blessings, best Father, and grant to my dear 
Mother « cheerful and painless life !* 

“Soon, however, his Mother again fell dick, and Jay in great 
danger. Not till August following could the Father announce 
that she was saved, and from day to day growing stronger. 
‘The annexed history of the disorder seemed 0 remarkable to 
Schiller, that he thought of preparing it for the public; unless 
the Physician, Court-Doctor Consbruch, liked better to ‘send it 
out in print himself. ‘On this point,’ says Schiller, ‘I will 
write to him by the first post; and give him any warmest 
thanks for the inestimable service he has done us all, by his 
masterly cure of our dear Mamma; and for his generous and 
friendly behavior throughout.’ ‘How hoartily, my dearest 
Parents,’ writes he farther, ‘did it rejoice us both [this Letter 
is of 29th December; on the 20th February of that year he 
had been wedded to his Lotte], this good news of the still: 
eontinuing improvement of our dearest Mother! With full 
soul we both of us join in the thanks which you give to gm 
cious Heaven for this recovery ; and our heart now gives way 
to the fairest hopes that Providence, which herein overtops 
our expectations, will surely yet prepare a joyful meeting for 
us all once more.’ 

“Two years afterwards this hope passed into fulfilment, 
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‘The Mother being now completely cured of her last disorder, 
there seized her so irresistible « longing for her Son, that even 
her hesitating Husband, anxious lest her very health should 
‘suffer, at last gave bis consent to the far and difficult journey 
to Jena. On the 3d September, 1792, Schiller, tn joyful hu- 
mor, announces to his friend in Dresds To-day I have 
received from home the very welcome tidings that my good 
Mother, with ona of my Sisters, is to visit us here thie month. 
Her arrival falls ata good time, when T hope to be free and 
loose from labor; and then we have ahead of us mere joyful 
undertakings.’ The Mother eame in company with her young- 
est Danghter, bright little Nane, or Nanette; and surprised 
him two days sooner than, by the Letters from Solitude, he 
had expected her, Unspeakable joy and sweet sorrow seized 
Mother and Son to feel themselves, after ten yours of sepura- 
tion, once more in each other's arms, ‘The long journey, bad 
weather and roads had done her no harm. ‘She has altered 
8 little, in truth,’ writes he to Ksrner, ‘from what she was 
ten years ago; but after so many sicknosses and sorrows, she 
still has a healthy look. It rejoices me much that things have 
‘so come about, that I have her with me again, and can be a 
joy to hen? 

“Tho Mother likewise soon felt herself at home and happy 
in the trusted circle of her children; only too fast flew by the 
beautiful and happy days, which seemed to her richly to make 
amends for so many years of sorrows and cares. Especially 
it did her heart good to see for herself what a beneficent in- 
fluence tho real and beautiful womanhood of her Daughter-in- 
Jaw exercised upon her Son. Daily sho learnt to know the 
great advantagee of mind and heart in her; daily she more 
deeply thanked God that for her Son, who, on account even 
of his weak health, was not an altogether convenient Husband, 
there had been so tender-hearted and go finely cultivated a 
Wife given him aa life-companion, The conviction that the 
domestic happiness of her Son was secure contributed essen- 
tially also to alleviate the pain of departure, 

“Still happier days fell to her whon Schillor, stirred up by 
er visit, came the year after, with his Wifs, to Swabia; and 
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lived there from August,.1793, till May, 1704. It waka sin- 

and as if providential circamstance, which did not escape 
eis Mcikee Lat Gakiive kth onicapeager ee 
‘he had, eleven years ago, hurried and in danger, fled out of 
Stuttgard to Ludwigsburg, should now in peace and without 
obstruction come, from Heilbronn by the sume Ludwigsburg, 
to the near neighborhood of his Parents. With bitter tears of 
sorrow, her eye had then followed the fugitive, in his dark 
trouble and want of everything; with sweot tears of joy she 
now received her fame-crowned Son, whom God, through suf- 
ferings and mistakes and wanderings, had led to happiness and 
wisdom. ‘The birth of the Grandson gave to her lifea new 
charm, as if of youth returned. She felt herself highly favored 
that God had spared her life to see her dear Son's first-born 
with her own cyes. It was a touching spectacle to see the 


Son, and observed his true paternal ploagure over his first- 
born. 

“ Well did the excellent Grandmother deserve snch refresh- 
ment of heart; for all too soon there came again upon her 
troublous and dark days, Schiller had found her stronger and 
cheerfuler than on ber prior visit to Jena; and had quitted 
his Home-land with the soothing hope that his good Mother 
would reach a long and happy age. Nor could he haye the 
least presentiment of the events which, three yoars later, 
burst in, desolating and destroying, upon hia family, amd 
brought the health and life of his dear Mother again into 
peril. It is above stated, in our sketch of the Husband, in 
what extraordinary form the universal public misery, under 
which, in 1796, all South Germany was groaning, struck the 
Schillor Family at Solitiide. Already on the 21st March of this 
year, Schiller had writton to hib Father, ‘How grieved Tam 
for our good dear Mother, on whom all manner of sorrows 
have stormed down in thix manner! But what a money of 
God it is, too, that abe still has streagth left not to sink under 
these circumstances, but to be able still to afford you so much 
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help! Who would havo thought, six or seven years ago, that 
she, who was so infirm and exhausted, would now be serving 
you all as support and nurse? In such traits 1 recognize a 
good Providence which watches over us; and my heart is 
touched by it to the core? 

# Meanwhile the poor Mother's situation grew ever frightfuler 
from day to day; and it needed her extraordinary strength of 
religions faith to keep her from altogether sinking under the 
pains, sorrows and toils, which she had for 80 many weeks to 
Dear all alone, with the help only of a hired maid. The news 
of such misery threw Schiller into the deepest grief. Io saw 
only one way of sending comfort and help to his poor Mother, 
and immediately adopted it; writing to his eldest Sister in 
Meiningen, as follows: — 

*Thou too wilt have heard, dearest Sister, that Luise has fallen 
sorioualy il; and that our poor dear Mother is theroby robbed of all 
consolation, If Luise’s case were to grow worse, or our Father's evon, 
‘our poor Mother would be loft entirely forsaken, Such misery would be 
unspeakable, Canet thou make it possible, think'st thoa, that thy 
strength could ascompliah such a thing? Ef so, at once make the jour- 
ney thither. What it costa I will poy with joy. Reinwald might ac- 
company theo; or, if ha did not like that, como over to me here, whore 
I would brothorlike take care of him. 

“Consider, my dear Sister, that Parents, in such extremity of need, 
have the justest claim upon their children for help. © God, why am 
not { mysalf fn such health as in my jouraey thither threa years ago! 
Nothing should have hindered mo from hastening to them; but that I 
ave seareely gone over tho threshold for a year past makes m6 s0 weak 
that I either could not stand the journcy, or should fal! down tuto sick- 
ness myself in that afflicted house, Alas, T ean do'nothing for them but 
help with money; and, God knows, I do that with joy. Consider that 
our dear Mother, who has held np hithorto with an admirable cournge, 
snutet at last break down ander go many sorrows. [ lenow thy childlike 
Joving heart, I know the perfoct fulness and equitable probity of my 
Brother-in-law. Both theee facts will teach you better than I under 
the cirenmstances. Salute him cordially. — Thy faithful Brother, 

*Somuimn.’” 


Christophine failed not to go, a8 we saw above. “From the 
time of her arrival there, no week passed without Schiller’s 
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writing home; and his Lotters much contributed to strengthen 
and support the heavy-luden Mother. The assurance of being 
tenderly loved by such a Son was infinitely grateful to her; 
she considered him as a tried faithful friend, to whom one, 
without reluctance, yields his part in one's own sorrows. 
Schiller thus expressed himself on.this matter in a Letter 
to Christophine of 9th May. ‘The last Letter of my dear 
good Mother has deeply affected me. Ah, how much has this 
good Mother already undergone; ani with what patience and 
courage has she borne it! How touching is it that she 
her heart to me; and what woe was mino that I cannot imme- 
diately comfort and soothe her? Hadst thou not gone, I could 
not have stayed here. The situation of our dear ones was 
horrible; so solitary, without help from loving friends, and a8 
if forsaken by their two children, living far away! I dare not 
think of it, What did not our good Mother do for Aer Parents ; 
and how greatly has she deserved the like from us! Thou 
wilt comfort her, dear Sister; and me thou wilt find heartily 
ready for all that thou canst propose to me. Salute our dear 
Parents in the tenderest way, and tell them that their Son 
feels their sorrows.’ 

“The excellent Christophine did her utmost in these 
of sorrow, She comforted hor Mother, and faithfully mursed 
her Bather to his last breath; nay she saved him and the 
house, with great presence of mind, on a sudden inbarst of 
French soldiers. Nor did she return to Meiningen till all 
tumult of affairs was past, and the Mother was again a little 
composed. And composure the Mother truly needed; for in 
a short space she had seen a hopeful Daughter and = faithfal 
Husband laid in their graves; and by the death of her Hus 
band a union severed which, originating in mutual affection, 
had for forty-seven years been blessed with the same mutual 
feeling. To all which in her position was now added the 
loubly pressing care about her future days. Here, however, 
the Son so dear to hor interposed with loving readiness, and 
the tender manner natural to him: — 

“*Yon, dear Mother,’ he writes, ‘mast now choose 
for yourself what your way of life isto be; and Jet there ba, 
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T charge you, no care abont me of others in your choice. Ask 
yourself where you would like best to live, —bere withane, 
or with Christophine, or in our native country with Luise, 
Whithersosver your choice falls, there will we provide the 
moans For the present, of course, in the circumstancés given, 
you would remain in Wurtemberg a little while; and inthat 


to Solitude); and then with the ig you would come with 
Luise to Meiningen ; where, however, I would expressly ad- 
vise that yow had a household of yourown. But of all this, 
more next time, T-would insist upon your coming here to me, 
if 1 did not fear things would be too foreign and too unquiet 
for you. Bub were you once in Meiningen, we will find means 
enough to eee each other, and'to bring your dear Grandchildren 
to you. Tt were a great comfort, dearest’ Mother, at least to 
know you, for the first three or four weeks after Christophine’s 
departure, among people of your acquaintance; as the sole 
eorapany of our Luise would too much remind you of times 
that are gone, But should there be no Pension granted by the 
Dake, and the Sale of Furniture, &e. did not detain you boo 
Jong, you might perhaps travel with both the Sisters to Mein- 
ingen; and thore compose yourself in the new world so much 
the sooner, All that you necd for aeourenient life must and 
shall be-yours) dear Mother. It shall be henceforth my care 
that no anxiety on that head be left you, _Aftor so many sor- 
ows, the evening of your life must be rondered cheerful, or at 
least peaceful ; andT hope you will still, in the bosom of your 
Children and Grandchildren, enjoy many a good day.’ In 
conclusion, he bids her send him everything of Letters and 
MSS. which his dear Father left; hereby to falfil his last wish; 
whieh also shall have its uses to his dear Mother, 

“The Widow had a Pension granted by the Duke, of 200 
gniden [near £20}; and therein a comfortable proof that offi- 
ein people recognized the worth of her lite Husband, and held 
him in honor, She remained in her native country; and lived 
the next throe years, necording to her Son’s counsel, with 
‘Luise in the little village of Leouberg, near to Solitade, where 
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an arrangement had been made for her, Here a certain Herr 
Roos, a native of Wirtemberg, had made some sequaintanee 
with her, in the winter 1797-8; to whom we owe the follow- 
ing aketeh of portraiture, ‘She was a still agreeable old por- 
son of sixty-five or six, whose lean wrinkly face still bespoke 
cheerfulness and kindliness, Her thin hair was all gray ; she 
‘was of short [middle] stature, and her attitude slightly stoop- 
ing; she had a pleasant tone of voice; and her speech flowed 
light and cheerful. Her bearing generally showed native grace, 
and practical acquaintance with social life.’ 

“Towards the end of 1799, there opened to the Mothor a 
new friendly outlook in the marriage of her Luise to the 
young Parson, M. Frankh, in Clever-Sulzbach, a little town 
near Heilbronn, Tho rather as the worthy Son-indaw 
would on no account have the Daughter separated from the 
Mother.” Error on Saupe’s part. The Mother Schiller con- 
tinued to occupy her own house at Leonberg till near the 
ond of her life; she naturally made frequent little visits to 
Clever-Sulzbach; and her death took place there” “Shortly 
before the marriage, Schiller wrote, heartily wishing Mother 
and Sister happiness in this event. It would be no small 
satisfaction to his Sister, he said, that she could lodge and 
wait upon her good dear Mothor in a well-appointed house 
of her own; to his Mother also it must be a great comfort 
to see her children all settled, and to live up again in a pew 
generation. 

“Almost contemporary with the removal of the Son from 
Jena to Weimar was the Mother's with her Daughter to 
Clever-Sulzbach. The peaceful silenos which now ¢nyironed 
them in their rural abode had the most salutary infigonoe 
both on her temper of mind and on her health; all the more 
as Daughter and Son-in-law vied with each other in respect 
ful attention to her, The considerable distance from’ ber 
Son, when at times it fell heavy on her, she forgot im read 
ing his Letters; which were ever the unaltered expression 
of the purest and truest chili-love. She forgot ft too, as 
often, over the immortal works out of which bis powerful 
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spirit spoke to her, She lived to hear the name of Fried. 
rich Schiller oolebrated over all Germany with reverent en- 
thusiagin; and ennobled by the German People sooner ani 
more gloriously than an Imperial Patent could do it. Truly 
a Mother that has had such joys in her Son isa bappy one; 
and can and nay say, ‘Lord, now let me depart in peaco; I 
have lived enough!’ 

“In the beginning of the year 1802, Schiller’s Mother 
again fell il. Her Daughter Laise hastened at once to Stutt- 
gard, where she then chanced to be, and carriod her home 
to Clever-Sulzbach, to be under her own nursing. So soon 
as Schiller heard of this, he wrote, in wellaneant considera- 
tion of his Sister's frugal oconomies, to Dr. Hoven, a friend 
of his youth at Ludwigsburg; and empowered him to take 
his Mother over thither, ander his own medical care: he, 
Schiller, wonld with pleasure pay all that was 
for lodging and attendance. But the Mother stayed with her 
Daughter; wrote, however, in her last Letter to Schiller :“Thy 
anwearied love and care for me God reward with thonsand- 
fold love anf Blessings! Ah me! another such Son there 
is not in the world!” Schiller, in his continual anxiety about 
the dear Pationt, had his chief solace in knowing her to bo in 
such tender hands; and he wrote at once, withal, to his Sister: 
“Thou wilt permit me also that on my side 1 try to do some- 
thing to lighten these burdens for thee, I therefore make this 
agreement with my Bookseller Cotta that he shall furnish 
my dear Mother with the necessary money to make good, 
fin a convenient way, the extra outlays which her illness 
requires.’ 

“Schillor’s hope, supported by earlier experiences, that 
kind Nature would again help his Mother, did not find fal- 
filment. On the contrary, her case grew worse; she suffered 
for months the most violent pains; and was visibly travol- 
ling towards Death. Two days before her departure, she 
bad the Medallion of her Son handed down to her from the 
wall; and preased it to her heart; and, with tears, thanked 
God, who had given her such good children. On the 29th 
Apeil, 1802, she passed away, in the 69th year of her age. 
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Schiller, from the tenor of the last mews received, had given 
up all hope; and wrote, in presentiment of the bitter loss, to 
his Sister Prankh at Clover-Salzbach :— 

‘Thy last lottor, doarest Sister, leaves mo without hope of our dear 
Mother. For a fortuight past I have looked with terror for the 
of her departure ; and the faet that thou bast not written in that tims, 
is & ground of fear, not ef comfort, Alas! under hor late circumstances, 
life ws4 20 good to her more; & speody and soft departure was the one 
thing that could bo wished and prayed for. But write mo, dear Sister, 
when thon hast recovered thywolf a little from theen mournfal days. 
Write me minutely of her condition and her utterances in the Inst hours 
of bee Tifa. Tt oornforts and composes ine to busy myself with ber, nd 
to keop the dear image of my Mother living befure me 

“And go they are both gono from ox, our doar Parenta; and we Three 
alone remaia. Let us be all the nearer to ouch other, dear Sister ; and 
belive alwayn that thy Brother, thongh #0 far away from thee and thy 
Sister, carries you both warmly in his heart; and in sll the sccidenta of 
this life will eagerly meet you with his brotherly lowe. 

* But [ean write no moro to-day. Write moa few words soom T 
embrace theo and thy dear Husband with my whole heart; snd thasie 
him again for nll tho love he has shown our departed Mothor, 


“Your true Brother, 
“Somrmim! 


“Soon after this Letter, he received from Frankh, hie 
Brotherinlaw, the confirmation of his sad anticipations. 
From his answer to Frankh we extract the following passage: 
‘May Heaven repay with rich interest the dear Departed 
One all that she has suffered in life, and done for her chil 
dren! Ofatrath she deserved to have loving children; for 
sho was a good Daughter to her suffering nooossitous Parents; 
and the childlike solicitude she always had for them well 
deserved the like from us, You, my dear Brotherindaw, 
have shared the assiduous care of my Sister for Her that is 
gone; and acquired thereby the justest claim upon my broth 
crly love, Alas, you had already given your spiritual supe 
port and filial service to my late Father, and taken om yourself 
the datios of his absent Son. How cordially I thank yout 
Nevor «hall I think of my departed Mother without, at the 
same time, blessing the memory of him who alleviated so 





kindly'the last daysiof her life.’ He then signifies ‘the wish 
to have, from the effects of his dear Mother, something that, 
without other worth, will remain a continual memorial of her. 
And was in effect heartily obliged to his Brother, who sent 
him a xing which had been hers. ‘It is the most, precious 
thing that he could have ehosen for me,’ writes he to Luise; 
‘and I will keep itas.a sacred inheritance.’ Painfully had it 
touched him, withal, that the day of his entering ‘his new 
house at Weimar had been ‘the death-Jay of his Mother. He 
noticed this singular coincidence, as if in mournful presonti- 
ment of his own early decease, as a singular concatenation of 
events by the band of Destiny. 

“A Tree anda plain stone Cross, with the greatly compro- 
Ahermive short inseription, ‘Here rests Svhiller’s Mother,’ now 
mark her grave in Claver-Sulzbach Chureh-yard.” 


— 


Tk. THE SISTERS. 


‘SAvpx has a separate Chaptor on cach of tho throo Sisters of 
Schiller; but most of what concerns them, especially in rela- 
tion to their Brother, has been introduced incidentally above. 
Besides which, Saupe’s flowing pages arc too long for our 
space; so that instead of translating, henceforth, we shall 
herve mainly to compile from Saupe and others, and faithfully 


Christophine (born & Sept. 1757 ; married * June, 1786 ;” 
died BY August, 1847). 


‘TH Sehiller’s flight, in which what endless interest and in- 
dustries Christophine had we have already seen, the young 
1 Hore, from Schiller Senior himself (Autobiography, called “ Curvientn 
Pier,” tr: Beeriehungen, yyp. 15-18) Is n Tist of hin six Chilitren ; —the two that 
pe eo young wo have markod in it 
1, *Eaeanery Creyrrornn Frinninicus, ‘born 4 September, 1757, at 
‘Marhach 
2. "Jomaxw Cunteroru FxiepnrcH, born 10 November, 1759, at Marbach. 
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girls, —Christophine 25, Luise 16, Nanette a rosy little crea 
ture of 5,—had known no misfortune; nor, except Christo- 
phine’s feclings on the doath of tho two little Sisters, yoars 
ago, no heavy sorrow. At Solitude, but for the general cloud 
of anxiety and grief about their loved and gifted Brother and 
his exile, their lives were of the peaccablest description : dili- 
gence in household business, sewing, spinning, contented panc- 
tnality in all things; in leisure hours eager reading (or at times, 
on Christophine's part, drawing and painting, in which she 
attained considerable excellence), and, as choicost recreation, 
walks amid the flourishing Nurseries, Tree-avenues, and fine 
solid industries and forest: achievements of Papa. Mention ix 
made of a Cavalry Regiment stationed at Solitide; the young 
officers of which, without society in that dull place, and with 
no employment except parade, were considerably awake to the 
coniely Jungfers Schiller and their promenadings in those 
pleasant woods: one Lieutenant of them (afterwards a Colonel, 
“Obrist von Miller of Stuttgard”) is said to have manifested 
honorable aspirations and intentions towards Christophine, — 
which, however, and all connection with whom or his comrades, 
the rigorously prudent Father strictly forbade; his plously 
obedient Daughters, Christophine it is rather thought with 
some regret, immediately conforming.” A Portrait of this You 
Miller, painted by Christophine, still exists, it would appear, 
among the papers of the Sohillers.! 

‘The great transaction of her life, her marriage with Rein- 
wald, Court Librarian of Meiningen, had its origin in 17835 
the frait of that forced retreat of Schiller’s to Bauerbach, and 
of the eight months he spent thero, under covert, anonymously 
and in secret, as “ Dr. Ritter,” with Reinwald for his one friend 
and adviser, Reinwald, who commanded the resources of an 

3. “Luter Dorormes Karuaniwa, born 24 Jannary, 1768, at Lorch, 


4." Marin Charlotte, born 20 Noventer, 1708, at Ladwigaberg: died 28 Marck, 
1774; age gone. 





same your, 
6,“ Canotrem CunisTiawe, bor § September, 1 

ins tho they call, in fond diminutive, Nane or Nowe), 
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‘Letters to hor Brother, written at her Father's order, fell by 
accident on Reinwald’s floor, and was read by him, —awaken- 
ing in his over-clouded, heavy-laden mind a gleam of hope and 
aspiration, “This wise, prudent, loving-hearted and judicious 
young woman, of such clear and salutary principles of wisdom 
as'to economies too, what a blessing she might be to me as 
‘Wite in this dark, lonoly home of mine!” Upon which hint 
‘he spake; and Schiller, as we saw above, who loved him well, 
but knew him to be within a year or two of fifty, always ailing 
in health, taciturn, surly, melancholy, and miserably poor, was 
rebuked by Papa for thinking it questionable, We said, it 
came about all the same. Schiller had not yet left Mannheim 
for the socond and last time, when, in 1784, Christophine paid 
him a visit, escorted thither by Reinwald; who had begged to 
have that honor allowed him; having been at Solitude, and, 
either there or on his road to Mannheim, concluded his affair. 
Streicher, an cyo-witness of this visit, says, “The healthy, 
cheerful and blooming Maiden had determined to share her 
future lot with a man whose smal) income and uncertain 
health seemed to promise little joy. Nevertheless her reasons 
were of so noble asort, that she never reponted, in times fol- 
lowing, this sacrifice of her fancy to her understanding, and 
to s Husband of real worth.” They were married “June, 
1786; ” and for the next thirty, or indeed, in all, sixty years, 
Christophine lived in hor dark now home at Meiningen; and 
never, exeept in that melancholy time of sickness, mortality 
and war, appears to have seen Native Land and Parents 
again, 


What could have induced, in the calm and well-discerning 
Christophine, such a resolution, is by no means clear; Saupe, 
with hesitation, seems to assign 4 religions motive, “ the desire 
of doing good.” Had that abrupt and peremptory dismissal 
of Lieutenant Miller perhaps something to do with it? Prob- 


4 Schwod, p. 173, citing Streichor’s words, 
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ably her Father's humor on the matter, atall times so anxious 
Tt is cortain, Christophine eopsulved hor : on 
‘tho affair; and got from him, as Saupe shows us, an affirmatory 
or at leust permissive response, Certain also ‘that sho eumi- 
moned her own best insight of all kinds to the subject, and 
settled it calmly and irrevocably with whatever faeulty was 
in her. 

‘To the candid observer Reinwald’s gloomy ways were not 
without their excuse. Scarcely above once before this, in lis 
now longish life, had any gleam of joy or success shone on 
him, to cheer the strennous and neverabated struggle. “His 
father had been Tutor to the Prince of Meiningon, who be- 
came Duke afterwards, and always continued to hold hits in 
honor. Father's death had taken place in 1751, young Rein- 
wald then in his fourteenth year, After passing with dis 
tinetion his three years’ curriculum at Jena, Reimwald returied 
to Moiningen, expecting employment and preferment; —the 
rather perhaps as hia Mother's bit of property got much 
rained in the Seven-Years War then raging. Employment 
Reinwald got, but of the mennest Aonslist (Clerkship) kind; 
and year after year, in spite of his morits, pationt faithfulness 
and undeniable talent, no preferment whatever. At length, 
however, in 1762, the Duke, perhaps enlightened by experienne 
as to Reinwald, or by personal need of such a talent, did send 
him as Geheimor Kenelist (kind of Private Secretary) to 
Vienna, with a view to have from lim reports “about polition 
and literary objects” there. This was an extremely 
position for the young man; but it lasted only till the Duke's 
death, which followed within two years. Heinwald was then 
immediately recalled by the new Duke (who, T think, hed 
rather boon in controveray with his Predecessor), and thrown 
back to nearly his old position; where, without any regard 
had to his real talents and morits, he continued thirteen years, 
under the title of Consistorial Kanatist ; and, with the mis 
erablest fraction of yearly pay, “carried on the slavish, spirit= 
Killing labors required of him.” In 1776, — uncertain whether 
as promotion or as mero abridgment ef Jabor,—he was 
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and hia health had broken down: so that, by this time, he 
was noted in his little world as a solitary, taciturn, morose 


distinguished by intellectual clearness and veracity, by solid 
scholarly acquirements and sterling worth of character. To 
bring a little help or cheerful alleviation to such a down- 
pressed man, if a wise and gentle Christophine could sccom- 
plish it, would surely be a bit of welldoing; but it was an 
extremely difficult ane! 

‘The ‘was childless; not, in the firet, or in any 
times of it, to be called unhappy ; but, as the weight of years 
was added, Christophine’s problem grew ever more difficult, 
‘She was of a compassionate nature, and had a loving, patient 
and noble heart; prudent she was; tho skilfulest and thrifti- 
est of financiers; could well keep silence, too, and with a 
gentle stoicism endure much small unreason. Saupe says 
withal, “Nobody liked a laugh better, or could laugh more 
heartily than sho, evon in her extreme old age.” —Christo- 
phine herself makes no complaint, on looking back upon her 
poor Reinwald, thirty years after all was over, Her final 
record of it is: “for twenty-nine years we lived contentedly 
together.” But her rugged hypochondriac of a Husband, 
morbidly sensitive to the least interruption of his whims and 
habitudes, never absent from their one dim sitting-room, ex- 
copt on the days in which he had to attend at the Library, 
was in practice infinitely difficult to deal with; and seems to 
have kept her matehless qualities in continual exercise. He 
belonged to the clasa called in Germany Seubengelehrton (Closet 
Literary-inen),who publish little or nothing that brings them 
profit, but are continually poring and studying. Study was 


the one consolation he had in life; and formed ‘his continual 
employment to the end of his days, He was deep im various 
departments, “Antiquarian, Philological, Historical ; deep em 
pecially in Gothic philology, in which last be did what is 
reckoned a real feat,—he, Reinwald, though again it was 
another who got the reward. He had procured somewhere, 
“a Transcript of the famous Anglo-Saxon Poem 


Holiand (Sax- 
four) frow the Cotton Library in England,” this be, with wane 


wearied labor ond to great perfection, had at last gob ready 
for the prees; Translation, Glossary, Original all in readiness; 
—but could find no Publisher, nobody that would 

outa premium. Not to earn less than nothing by bis labor, 
‘bo sent the Work to the Manchon Library; where, in after 
years, ono Schmellor found it, and used it for an editéo 

of his own. Sit vos non vobia ; heavy-laden Reinwald 1*}— 

‘To Reinwald himself Christophine’s presence and 
in his dim household were an infinite benefit,—though not 
much recognized by him, but accepted rather a8 a natural ‘tri- 
bute due to unfortunate down-preased worth, till towards the 
very end, when the singular merit of it began to dawn upom 
him, like the brightness of the Sun when it is setting. Poor 
man, he anxiously spent the last two woeks of his life in pam 
chasing and scttling about a neat little ecttage for ‘Christ 
phine; where accordingly she passed her long widowhood, om 
stiller terme, though not on Jess beneficent and humbly beamti 
fol, than her marriage had offered. 

Christophine, by pious prudence, faith in Heaven, and ithe 
good fruits of real goodmess even on Earth, had greatly com- 
forted the gloomy, disappointed, pain-stricken man; enlight- 
ened hiv darkness, and made bis poverty noble, Stinpler 
munditéis might have been her motto in all things. Her beam 
tifal Letters to her Brother are full of cheerful, though alle, 
it is true, sad enough, allusions to her difficulties with Reis. 
wald, and partial successes. Poor soul, her hopes, toa, are 
gently tured sometimes on a blossed future, which might still 
lie ahead: of her at last voming, as a Widow, to live with her 

* Schillevs Besidamges (where many of Christophine’s Latter, ‘benntifah 
all of thet, are civew). P= 








Brother, in serene affection, like that of their childhood to- 
gether; in a calm bleasedness such as the world held no ather 
for her! But gloomy Reinwald survived bright Schiller for 
above ten years; and she had thirty more of lone widowhood, 
under limited conditions, to spend after him, still in a noble, 
humbly-admirable, and even happy and contented manner. 
‘She was the flower of tho Schiller Sisterhood, though all three 
are beautiful to us; and in poor Nane, there is even something 
of poetic, and tragically pathetic. For one blessing, Christo- 
phine “lived almost always in good health.” Through life it 
amiay be said of her, she was helpful to all about her, never 
hindersome to any; and merited, and had, the universal os- 
teem, from high and low, of those she had lived among. At 
Meiningen, Bist August, 1847, within a few days of her ninety- 
first year, without almost one day’s sickness, a gentle stroke 
of apoplexy took her suddenly away, and so ended what may 
be called a Seowlar Suintlike existence, mournfully beautiful, 
‘wise and noble to all that had beheld it. 


Nanette (born 8th September, 1777, died 28d March, 1796 5 
age not yet 19). 


Of Nanette we were told how, in 1792, she charmed her 
Brother and his Jena circle, by her recitations and her amiable 
enthusiastic nature; and how, next year, on Schiller's Swabian 
visit, his love of her grow to something of admiration, and 
practical hope of helping such a rich talent and noble heart 
into some clear development, — when, two years afterwarda, 
donth put, to the dear Nanotte and his hopes about her, cruel 
end. We are now to give the first budding out of those fine 
talents and tendencies of poor Nanette, and that is all the 
history the dear little Being has, Saupe proceeds : — 

“Somo two yoars aftor Sobillor’s flight, Nanette as a child 
of six or seven had, with her elder Sister Luise, witnessed the 
first representation of Schiller's Knbale und Liebe in the Stutt 
gard theatre. With great oxcitement, and breath held in, she 
had watohod tho rolling up of the curtain; and during the 
whole play no word escaped her lips; but the excited glanos 
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of her eyes, and her heightoned color, from ast to aot, testified 
her intense emotion, ‘The stormy applause with which ber 
Brother's Play was received by the audience made an indelible 
impression on her. 

“The Players, in particular, had shone ‘before her as a 
magic light; the splendor of whieh, in the course of years, 
ratherincreased than diminished. ‘The child's bright fancy 
loved to linger on those never-to-be-forgotten people, by whom 
her Brother's Poem had been led into her sight and under 
standing. ‘The dawning thought, how glorious it might be to 
work such wonders herself, gradually settled, the more he 
read and heard of her dear Brother's postic achievements, Into 
the ardent but secret wish of being herself able to represent 
bis ‘Tragedics upon the stage. On hor visit to Jenayand dum 
ing her Brother's abode in Swabia, she was never more atten< 
tive than when Schiller spoke occasionally of the acting of his 
Pieess, or unfolded his opinion of the Player's Art. 

“The wish of Nanctte, secretly nourished in this manner, 
to be able, on the stage, which represents the world, te con- 
tribute to the glory of her Brother, seized her now after hin 
return with such force and constancy, that Schiller's Sister-in- 
law, Caroline von Wolzogon, urged him to yield to the same; 
to try bis Sister's talent; and if it was really distinguished, 
to let her enter this longed-for career. Schiller had no‘lore 
for the Player Profession; but/as, in his then influential con 
noctions in Weimar, he might steer cloar of many danger, he 
promised to think the thing over, And thus this kind and 
amiable protectress had the satisfaction of cheering: Nanette’s 
Inst months with the friendly prospect that her wishes ‘might 
be fulfilled. — Schiller’s hope, after a dialogue with "Goethe on 
the subject, had risen to certaluty, when with the liveliest 
sorrow he learnt that Nanctte was ill of that contagious 
Hospital Fever, and, in a few days more, that she was gone 
forever.’”* 

Beautiful Nanette; with such a softly glowing soul, “aud 
auch @ brief tragically beautiful little life! Like m Daughter 
of the rosy-fingered Morn; her existence all # san-gilt soft 

+ Sunpe, pp. 150-185, 











suroral cloni, and no sultzy Day, with its dusts and disfigure- 
ments, permitted to follow, Father Schiller scoms, in his 
rugged way, to have loved Nanette beat of them all; in an om~ 
harrassed manner, wefind him more than once mcommending 
her, were dt a possible one, education might be. Ho followed 
horin few months to her long home; and, by his own direction, 
“was buned in the Churchyard at Gerlingen by her side.” 


Lrdise (born Mth Tanuary, W166; married 20th October, 
1199; died 14¢h September, 1886), 


Of Lunise’s life too,exeept what was shown above, there ned 
litle be said. Inthe dismal pestilential days at Solitude, 
while her Father lay dying,and poor Nanette caught the ine 
fection, Luise, with all her tonder assiduitics and household 
talent, was there; but, soon after Nanotte’s death, the fever 
seized her too; and she long lay dangerously il] im that fore 
ies Sere weak, but slowly recovering, when 


The Father, a short while before his death, summoned to 
him that excellent young Clergyman, Frankh, who had becn 
go unweariedly kind to them in thir time of sickness when all 
neighbors frarcd to look in, ‘To ask him what his intentions 
towards Laise were, It was in presence of the good old man 
that they made solemn promise to each other; and at Leon- 
berg, where thenceforth the now widowed Mother's dwelling 
‘was, thoy were formally betrothed; and some two years after 
that were married. 

Her Mother's death, so tenderly watched over, took place at 
their Parsonage at Clever-Sulzbach, as we saw above. Frankh, 
about two years after, was promoted to a better living, Mock- 
muh] by name; and lived there, x wellloing and respected 
‘Parson, till hiy death, in1834; which Luise’s followed in Sep- 
tember of the second year afterwards. Their marriage lasted 
thirty-five years, Tulse had brought him three children; and 
seems to have been, in all respects, an excellent Wife, She 
was ingenious in intellectuals as well ns economics; had a taste 









for poetry; 3 boundless enthusiasm for ‘aes aeStilan iat 
to have been an anxious Mother, often ailing herself, but strenu- 
ously doing her best at all times, ~ ee 





A touching memorial of Luise is Schiller'’s last Letter to her, 
Letter of affectionate apology for long silence, —apology, and 
hope of doing better, — written only a few weeks belowanties, 
own death. It is as follows 


“ Werman, 97th March, 1805. 

“ Yes, it ia a long time indeed, good dear Lise, since 1 have 
written to thee; bat it was not for amusements that I forgot. 
thee; it was because in this time I have had so many hard 
illnesses to suffer, which put me altogether out of my regular 
way; for many months I had lost all courage and cheerful- 
ness, and given up all hope of my recovery. In such a humor 
‘one does not like to speak; and since then, on feeling myself 
again better, there was, after the long silence, a kind of em- 
barrassment; and so it was still put off. But now, when T 
have been anew encouraged by thy sisterly love, T gladly  ~ 
join the thread again ; and it shall, if God will, not again be 
broken, 

“Thy dear Husband’s promotion to Mickmihl, whieh I 
learned eight days ago from our Sister [Christophine], has 
given us great joy, not only because it so much improves your 
position, but aleo because it is so honorable a testimony for 
my dear Brother-in-law’s deserts. May you feel yourselves 
right happy in these new relations, and right long enjoy 
them! We too are got thereby a few miles nearer yous and 
on a future journey to Franconia, which we are every year 
Projecting, we may the more easily got over to 

“How sorry ain I, dear Sister, that thy health has suffered 
so much; and that thou wert again so unfortunate with thy 
confinement! Perhaps your new situation might permit you, 
this summer, to visit some tonic watering-place, which might 
do thee a great deal of good — 

“Of our Family here, my Wife will write thee more af 
large. Our Children, this winter, have all had chicken-pox; 
and poor little Emilie (a babe of four months) had mach 
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to suffer in the affair, Thank God, things are -all.come 
round with us again, and my own health too begins to con- 
firm itself, 

“A thousand timos I embrace thee, dear Sister, and my 
dear Brotherindaw as well, whom I always wish from the 
heart.to have more sequaintance with. Kiss thy Children 
in my name; may all go right happily with you, and much 
joydo.in store! How would our dear Parents. hare rejoiced 
in, your good fortune; and especially our dear Mother, had 
he been spared tovsee it! Adieu, dear Luise, With my. 


rwhele 
ars “Thy faithful Brother, 
“Sonmunn” 


‘Sehiller’s tone and behavior to his Sisters is always beau- 
tifally human and brotherlike, as hore. Full of affection, 
‘and the warmest truest desire to help and cheer. 
‘The noble loving Behiller; 0 mindful always of the lowly, 
trom -bis own wildly dangerous and lofty path! He was 
never rich, poor rather alwaye; but of a spirit royilly ma- 
nificent in these respects; never forgets the poor “birthdays” 
‘of his Sisters, whom one finds afterwarils gratefully recogniz- 
ing their “ beautiful dress” or the like |— 


Of date some six weeks after this Letter to Luise, let us 
take from Fyq-witnesses one glimpse of Schiller’s own death 
bed. It is the eighth day of his illnoes; his Inst day but ono 
in this world :— a 

4 Morning of Sth May, 1805. — Schiller, on awakening from 
sleep, asked to see his youngest Child. Tho Baby” Emilie, 
epoken of above, “was brought. He turned his head round; 
took the little hand in his, and, with an inexpressible look of 
love and sorrow, gazed into the little face; then burst inte 
bitter weeping, hid his face among the pillows; and made a 
sign to take the child away.” — This little Emilie is now the 
Baroness von Gleichen, Co-editress with her Cousin Wolzogen 
of the clear and usefal Book. Besiohungen, often quoted abore, 
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‘Tt was to that same Cousin Wolzogen’s Mother (Caroline vou 
‘Wolzogen, Authoress of the Biography), and in the course of 
this same day, that Schiller made the memorable response, 
“Calmer, and calmer.” —“ Towards evening he asked to 500 
the Sun once more. The curtain was opened; with bright 
eyes and face he gazed into the beautiful sunset. It was bis, 
last farewell to Nature. 

“ Thursday, 9th May. All the morning, his mind was'wan- 
dering; he spoke incoherent words, mostly in Latin. About 
three in the afternoon, complote weakness came on; bis 
broathing began to be interrupted. About four, he asked 
for naphtha, but the last syllable died on his tongue, He 
tried to write, but produced only three letters; in which, how- 
ever, the character of his hand was still visible. ‘Till towards 
six, no change. His Wife waa kneeling at tha bedside; ha 
still pressed her offered hand, His Sister-inJaw stood, with 
the Doctor, at the foot of the bed, and laid warm pillows om 
his feet, which were growing cold. There now darted, as it 
were, an electrical spasm over all his countenance; the head 
sank back; the profoundest repose tranafigured his face. His 
features were as those of one softly sleeping,” — wrapt in 
hard-won Victory and Peace forevermore !* — 


) Schwab, p. 627, citing Voos, aa eye-witness ; and Carcliae you Wolsogen 
herself. 
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DANIEL SCHUBART. 


‘Drm enthnslastic discontent so manifest In the Rabbers has by some 
‘been in part attributed to Schiller’s intercourse with Schubart. ‘This 
means ne wise int the hypothesis of Gray's Alderman, who, after half a 
century of turtle-toop, imputed tho ruin of his health to eating two 
unripe grapes: ‘he falt them eald upon his stomach, the moment they 
were over; he never got the better of them.” Schiller, it. appear, saw. 
Sehuhart only once, and their conversation was not of a confidextial 
icind. For any influence thie interview could have produced apou the 
formory the latter could have merited no mention here: it ison other 
grounds that wo refer to him. Scbubart's bistory, not devwid of interest 
in iteolf, anfilde fo a stciking Light the ebreumstances under which 
Sebiller stood at present; and mny serve to justify tho violence of bis 
alarms, which to the happy natives of our Island might otherwiaa 
appear pasillonimous and excessive. For theso reaons we subjoin 
ketch of it. 


Schubart'e character ia not a new one in Hterature; nor is It strauge 
that his Iw shoald have bean unfortunate. A warin gonial spirit; a 
glowing famey, and a friendly heart; every faculty but diligence, and 
every virtue but “the undcretrapping virtue of diserotion :” such i fro~ 
quently the constitution of the poet; the natural result of it alvo has 
frequently been pointed oot, and walliciontly bowailed. ‘This man was 
ome of the many who navignte the oman of ify with “:more sail than 
ballast ;” hia voyage contradicted overy rule of weainanship, and veces 
sarily caded jn w wreck. 

Christion Friedrich Daniel Schubart was bor at Obsrmonthaim in 
Swabia, on the 20ih of April, 1720. His father, » well-weauing soul, 
Giiciated therein the multiple capacity of eehoolmuster, reek ud 
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curate; dignities which, with various mutations and improvements, he 
subsequently held in several successive villages of the same district 
Daniel, from the first, was a thing of inconsistencies; his life 

‘an if by fits and starts. At school, for a while, he lay dormant: at the 
‘age of seven he could not read, and bad mequired the reputation of a 
perfect dunce. But “all at once,” says his biographer, “the rlud 
which enclowd his xpirit started asunder; ” and Daniel Became the 
prodigy of the school! His good father determined to make « learned 
man of hin: he sent him at the age of fourtecn to the Nordlingen 
Lycoum, and two yours afterwards toa similar establishment at 
Nurnberg. Here Schubart begun to flourish with all bis natural Tuxu- 
Hance ; read classical and domestic poots; spouted, speculated ; wrote 
flowing songs; discovered “9 decided tuen for musie,” and erwn oom 
pooed tunes for the harpsichord! In short, he became an acknowledged 
genius: ani bis parents consented that he should go to Jena, and per- 
form his ewrsus of Theology, 

Schubart’s purposes were not at all like the decrees of Fate: he set 
out towards Jena; and on arriving at Erlangen, reaclved te proceed no 
farther, but perform is ewrsus where he was. For atime he studied 
well; but aftorwards “ tarnultaously,” that io, in violent fits, alternating 
with fits ws violent of idlenew: and debauchery. He became a Bursche 
of the first water; drank and declained, rioted and ran in dobt; till bbs 
parents, unable any longer to support such expenses, were glad to seize 
tho first opening in his ewraus, and recall him, Ho returned to theen with: 
a mind fevered by intemperance, and a constitation permanently tnjared ; 
his heart burning with regret, and vanity, and love of pleazares his bend 
without habits of wctivity or principles of judgment, « whirlpool where 
fantasies and hallucinations and “ fmgmouts of scienee® wera chacti- 
cally Jambled to and fro, Bat he could babble college-latin ; and talke 
with © trenchant tone about tho ‘revolutions of Philesophy.* Such 
accomplishments procured him purdon from his parents: the jpreceaio= 
rial opirit of his father was moro than reconciled on discovering that 
Daniel could also preach and play upon the organ. The good obi 
people still loved their prodigal, and would not cease to hope fn fim 

As preacher Sehubart was at first very popular; he lnalentod 
Cramer; but at tho sume time manifosted first-rate pulpit taleats oF this 
own. ‘Thess, however, he entirely neglected to improwes pressming: 
on his gifts and their aceeptance, bo bogun to “play such fantaatio 
tricks before high Heaven,” as made his sudicnce sink to yawuleg, or 
explode in downright laughter. He often preached oxtempore} once 
he preached in vorse! His love of company snd caso diverted Isis from 
m@udy; bis musical propensities Civurted him stil farther, He had 
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‘special gifts ns an organist; but to handle the concordance and to male 
# the heaving bellows leara to blow” wero inconsistent things. 

‘Yet withal it wns impossible to hate poor Schubart, or even sori+ 
ously to dislike bim. A josful, piping, guileless mortal, good nature, 
innocenes of heart, and love of frolic bearned from every foxtare of bis 
countenance 5 ho wished no Hl to any sou of Adam. Ho was musical 
and postion), a maker and « singer of sweot songs; hamorons also, apocti- 
Lntive, discursive; bis specch, though aiznloss and redundant, glittored 
with tho hues of fangy, and here und thera with tho keenest rays of 
fatellect. He was vaio, but had no touch of pride; and the excellen« 
cles which he loved in himself, he acknowledged and ns warmly loved 
in others, Ho was a man of few or no principles, bat his nervous sys- 
tom waa very good. Amid hie chosen comrades, a jug of indifferent 
Deer and a pipe of tobacco could change tho earth into elysim for him 
and make his brethren demi-gods. To look at his laughing eyes, and 
his effulgont honest fao, you were tompted to forget that he was o 
perjured priest, that the world had duties for him which he was neglect 
ing. Had life been all a May-game, Schubart was the beat of mon, 
and the wisest uf philosophors. 

Walackily it was not: tho voice of Duty had addrossed hitn in vain j 
‘but that of Want was more impressive. He left his father’s house, and 
engaged himeelf ax tator in a family at Kénigsbronn. To teach tho 
young idea how to shoot had fow delights for Schubart: he soon gave 
‘up this placo in favor of a youngor brother; and endeavored to wubsist, 
for some time, by affording miscellancous assistance to the elergy of the 
neighboring villages. Ero long, proforring even pedagogy to starvation, 
‘be again became a teacher, The bitter morsel was sweetened with » 
eoasoning of music; ho was appointed not only schoolmaster but also 
organist of Gelslingen. A {lt of diligence now seized him: his late 
difficulties had impressed him ; and tho parson of the place, who subse- 
quently married Schubsrt's sister, was frieudly and skilful euough to 
turn the impression to necount. Had poor Sehubart always been in 
such hauds, the epithet “ poor” could uever Lave belonged to hina. In 
‘this Little villago-schiool he introduced some important reforms and im- 
provements, and ia cousoqucnce attractod aevoral valuable scholars, 
Also for his own bohoof, ho studiod honestly. His conduct here, if not 
ireprehensible, was at least very uch amended. His marriage, io his 
twonty-fifth year, might havo improved it still farthor; for his wifo was 
‘® good, eoft-hearted, amiable creatare, who loved him with her whole 
heart, and would have died to serve him, 

But new preferments awaited Schubart, and with them new tempta- 
tions, His fano,as a musician was desorvedly extonding: in tne I 


reached Ludwigsberg, and the Grand Duke of Wirtemberg himmelf 
heard Schabart spoken of! ‘Tho echoolmaster of Geisilingen ‘wnasy'ih 
1768, promoted to be organist and baud-director in this gxy and pem~ 
pouseourt. With » bounding heart, he tamed away his ferabs, wnd bas~ 
toned torthe scene, whore joys forevermore seemed ‘talling on him. Fw 
plunged into the heart of businose and amusewncut. Besides the mudle 
whieb he taught and played, publicly and privately, with great ape 
plause, he gavo the military officors inetruction in various branches of 
scicneo ; he talked aud feasted ; he indited songs and rhapecdios pike 
Jeotured on History and the Belles Lottroa All thiy was more than 
Sehubart's head could stand. Ina liale time he fell in debt; took =p 
with -virtaoai ; bognn to road Voltaire, and talk against religion im bis 
drink. From tho rank of genius, ho was fast degenerating into thas 
of profligate: bis affairs grew moro and morte embarraesd ; and be had 
bo giftof patting any ander ba them. Prudence was not one of Selm- 
hart's virtare; the monrest mppreximation he could make to it was now 
and then o little wouch of cunning. His wife still loved him; loved him 
with that peerersonces of affection, whieh increases in the inverse rtio 
‘of its requital: she bad long patiently eadured his follies and vegteet, 
happy if she could obtain.» transiont hour of kindness trom: him “Bat 
his endless course of riot, and the straits to which it had reduced théie 
hapless fainily, at length overeamne her spirite: aho grow melamebelly, 
almoet broken-hearted ; and ber father took ber bome to him, with ber 
childseo, from tho spondthrift who had bean her ruin. Sehubartis 
courne in Ludwigebarg was verging to im clos; his exteavagaute 
increased, and debts pressed hoavier aud heavier on him > for same 
seandal with a young woman of the placo, he was cast into prison j and: 
let cut of it, with an injenetion forthwith to quit the dominions of the 
Grand Dulee. 

Forlora and homolos, here then was Sohuhart footing the hard ihigh- 
way, with « staff in bis hand, and one solitary thaler is his parse, WO 
knowing whither he shoald go. Av Heilbronn, the Bargermeister Wachs 
permitted him to teach his Bargermeisterian the harpsichord; and 
Schubart did mot die of hanger, For « space of thine ho wandered to 
apd fro, with wamerous impracticable plans; now talleing for his vhetaale 5 
now lecturing or teaching music; kind peoplo now attracted te hin by 
his genius and misfortunes, and anon repelled from bin by the faults 
which hind abased him, noe « glenn of court-proferuent revisited hie 
paths the Elector Palatine was made acquainted with his gifts, and’sent 
for hitn to Schwvetzingen to play before him. His playing gratified (the 
Eiectoral ear; bo woald have been provided for, had be net in eater 
exile with bis Highness happened to expres a mther free opinion'ed: 








the Mannheim Academy, which st that time was his Highnoss’s hobby. 
On tho instant of this Iuckleas oversight, the door of patronage was 
slammed in Schubart's face, and he stood solitary on the pavement as 


One Count Schmettan took pity on bim; offered him his purse and 
homo; both of which the way-worn wanderer was happy to accopt. At 
Schmottau’s be fell in with Baron Leiden, the Bavarian envoy, who 
advised bit to tum Catholic, and accompany the returning ombamy to 
Munich. Sehubsrt hesitated to become a renegade; but departed with 
bis new patron, upon trial. In the way, he played before the Bishop 
‘of Wiiraburg ; was rewarded by his Princely Revereuce with gold an 
‘well ag praise; and arrived under happy omens at Munich. Hore for 
sw while fortaue seemed to smile on him again, The houses of the great 
wore thrown open to hitn ; he talked aud played, and fared sumptuously 
every day. He took serious counsel with himself about the great Popish 
quostion; now inclining this way, now that: ho waa pazaling which to 
choose, when Chance entirely relieved him of the trouble, “A. person 
of respectability” im Munich wrote to Wurtemberg to make inquiries 
who or what this general favorite was; and reovived for answer, that 
tho general favorite was a villain, and bad been banished from Ludwige- 
burg for depying that there was a Holy Ghost !—Schubart was happy 
to evacuate Munich without tap of drum. 

Once more upon the road without ao aim, the wanderer turned to 
Angeburg, simply as the nearest city, and — set up a Newspaper! Tho 
Deutsche Chronik flourished in his hands; in a lite while it had ao~ 
quired decided charaster for aprightliness and talent; in time it beeamno 
the moat widely circulated journal of the country. Schubart wae again 
A prosperous man: hia writings, stamped with the vigorous impress of 
his own geuius, travelled over Europe ; artists aad mea of letters gathered 
round him; he had money, he had fame; the rich and noblo threw their 
paclors open to him, and listened with delight to his overflowing, many- 
colored cunversation. He wrote parmgraphs and poctry; he taught 
music and gave concerts; he set up a spouting establishment, recited 
newly published poems, read Klopstock’s Messias to crowded and en- 
raptured audiences. Schubart's evil genius seemod'asloep, but Schubart 
himself awoke it. Ho had borne « grodge against the clergy, ever sinos 
‘is banishment from Lndwigsbarg ; aud he now employed the facllitios 
‘of his journal for giving vent to it. He criticised the priesthood of Auge= 
‘bung; speculated on their selfishness and eant, and took evory oppar- 
tunity of turning them and their proceedings into ridicule, ‘The Jesuite 
capecially, whom bo regarded a4 o fallen body, he treated with extrome 
freedom 5 exposing their deceptions, and holding up to public coutamely 





dintely depart from Sahahert sihed td keuw bls eclaaane 
‘the Couneil cairasiaeein tie have our reasims; let thet satkely 
you: and with this vary moderate stidfaction he was foresd to leave 
‘thelr elty. 

‘But Schubart was now grown an adept in banishinaut; #0 triftiog-an, 
‘event coukd not unhinge his equanimity. Driven ont of Augeburg, the 
philosophie editor sought refage in Tin, where the pablicatken wf thie 
Journal hind, for other reasons, akvady been appeintal to tke place. 
‘The Deuteche Chromik wns ox brilliant here ns ever:-it extended more 
and more through Germany ; “ copics of it oven came to Landon, Paris, 
Amsterdam, and Petersburg.” Nor bad its author's fortune altered 
much; he had still the samo employments, and remuneeathvus, ate 
extravagances ; seasemmeweerticl fee Si ae 
latter wore @ little busier than formerly: thoy 
engraved earicatures, indited lampoons against him; buv thle’! 
wvery small matter, A mon that has been three or fourthnes hankdbed, 
and ss often put in prism, and for many years oo the poknt of itmeving, 
will not trouble himeclf mech about a grom or two of pasquinden. 
Schobart had hia wifo and family again beside him, ho had 
toimpport therny so he sang and Sddled, talked and wrote, auil'* ball 
the lofty rhyme," und ered no tig for any «aon. 

But enemies, more fell chan these, were lurking for the thoughtless 
Mau of Parurnsphs ‘The Jesuits had still their feline eyes xipom Mint, 
sod Jongod to havo, their talons in his flea. ‘They fonvd-a certalst 
Geuer! Ried, whe joined them om a quurrel of his own. ‘Tide General 
Ried, the Austrian Agcut at Uti, had vowed inoxpiable busted againet 
Schubart, it- would seem, for a very stight cxuso intend : once Sehubart 
had eagaged to play befory him, and then finding that the harpsichord 
wan cat of omer, had rmfusel, flatty mfused! ‘The General's eherstad 
spirit called for veogeanen on this tinpudent plobeian; the Jemite on 
couraged him; nod thus all Iny in eager wath, An opportunity: ene 
Jong ccrerre’, Ove woek i 1778, therv appeared in Schobart's newee 
paper an Extract of = Letter frem Virsna, stating that ‘the Empress 
Marin Thervss had bees struck by apoplesy."” Ow reading whidhy the 
General wade instaus application to hin Dural Highans, requestiag: 
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Gat of thin ‘atrocious libel” should be given up to him, 
and “sont to expiate his crime in Hungary,” by imprisonment — for 
lif. The Duke desired his gallant friend to be at ease, for that he had 
fe a nes appear eadese years eae dorm 

him, Accordingly, a fow days afterwards, Herr von Scholl, Comptroller 
‘of the Coavont of Blaubouren, came to Schubart with » mukitade of 
compliments, inviting him to dinner, '' as there was a stranger wishing 
to be introduced to him.” Schubart sprang Into the Sehlitten with this 
‘wolf in shoop’e clothing, and away thoy drovo to Blaubouron. Arrived 
‘hers, the honorable Herr von Scholl left him in a private room, and soon 
riturned with « poese of official Majors and Amtmon, the chief of whom 
wlysneed to Schobart, and dechred him —an arrested man! The 

)Schubart thought it was a jest; but alas hero was no jesting ! 
Schubart then said with a composueo searcely to be looked for, that “he 
hoped the Dake would not condemn him unheard.” In this too ho waa 
deceived ; the inen of office made bim mount a carriage with them, and 
sot off without delay for Hohonaspang. The Doke himself was there 
‘with his Dachess, whea these bloodhouvds and their prey arrived: the 
Princely eouple gazed from a window as the group went past them, and 
@ fellow-creature took his farewell look of sun and sky ! 


Af hitherto the follies of this man have cast an alr of farce upon his 
safforings, oven when in part onmerited, such sentiments must now 
give place to that of indiguation at hin cruel and cold-blooded perseeu- 
tors. Schabart, who nover had tho heart to burt a fly, and with all hia 
fndiseretions, had been no man’s enemy but his own, was conducted to 
® narrow subterrancous dungecn, and left, withont book or pen, or any 
sort of occupation or society, to chew the oud of bitter thought, and 
count the leaden months as they passed over him, and brought vo miti~ 
gation of bis misery. His Sereno Transparoncy of Wiirtemberg, nay 
the heros General himeolf, might havo been satisfied, could they have 
seen him physical squalor, combined with moral agony, wero at work 
on Sebubart; at the end of a year, he was grown so weak, that he could 
‘not stand excopt by leaning on tho walla of his cell. A little while, and 
he bade fair to get beyond the reach of all his tyrants ‘This, hawover, 
‘was not what they wantod. Tho prisoner was roinoved to wholesome 
taper room ; allowed the use of cortain books, the xight of certain com- 
pany, and had, at least, the priviloge to think and breathe without 
obstroction. He was farther gratified by hearing that his wife and 
children had beon treated kindly: the boys hud beon admitted to the 
Senttgard achool, where Schiller was now studying ; w their mother 
‘thore had boon assigned a pension of two hundred guldea. Charles of 


was 8 weal and | 
‘not that he was a sevage ove: in the panidhwent of Sehobsrt, itis 
Pessibloemomgh that he telieved himself to bo = 


to noch hands; that men like Charles and Ried, eadowed with so very 
‘wnall a fraction of the common faculties of manhood, #hoald have the 
destiny of any Living thing ap their control. 

Anothor mitigating cireumstance in Schubart's lot was the character 
of his gacler. ‘This humane person had himself tasted the tender mer 
cies of paternal" government; he knew the nature of a dungean better 
even than his prisoner. “Por four years," we aro told, “he bad seen 
no human face; his scanty food had been lowered to bin 
trapdoor ; velther chair nor table were allowed him, ble cell waa never 
worept, his beard and nails wero left to grow, the humblest conveniences 
of civilized homanity were devied him!"* Ow this man affliction bad 
produced its softening, not ite hardening fnfluenoe: he hd grenen rells. 
gions, and merciful in heart ; be stadied to alleviate Sehubart's hand 
fase by every means within his power. He spake comfortingly wins; 
ministered to his infirmities, and, ia spite of orders, leut him all) bie 
books, ‘Thess, it ix troe, were only treatises on theosophy and myeieal 
devotion ; bot they were the best ho had; to Bahabarty ta eat 
lewely dungeon, they afforded oesapation and salsco. 

Haman nature will accommodate iteclf to anything. ‘The King of 
Pontus tangbt himself to eat poiem : Schubart, ent ont from tnteenper= 
ance and jollity, did not pine away in confinement and 
he ad lost Voltaire and gay eompany, he found delight in solitude and 
Jaoob Bohm. Nature had been too good tohim to let bis misery im any 
case be usalloyed. The vague unguided wbullience of spitit, whiel Bead 
0 often set the talilo ima roar, and mado his tho enost faseieuting of 
debauchees, was now mellowed into a eloudy cuthusdaam, the aable of 
whieh was still copiously blended with rainbow colors. His ‘brain had 
teceived slight though incurable erack ; there wa a certaln weaapern= 
tion mixed with his unsettled ferver ; But ho was not wretebed, oftes 
even not uncomfortable, His religion was not real; but it 
enoagh for present purposes; ho was at once a pooptio ated A mystic, ® 
true disciple of Bébm aa well as of Voltaire, Por affiicerd, trresalate, 
imayinative men ike Sehubart, this ix not a rare or altogether tueliret= 
tual resoaree: nt the bottew of their minds they doubt or disbelieve, but 
7 Aad yet Mr. Fox ls reported to Rave said: Tiere wad one rane Coverement im 
the Continent and at ene war— Warteratery. They had « parliament asd * thee 
tates” like the Begtinh.— Se ajuct for paper Ceantitutbans | 











strargely-tinted smoke 
Sethe feos canal at al poemtbeellasatgdlar eettioe 
‘had mada no change in bis theory of human duties: it 
Sa bet Sta pagtionsaanieckoass ch ki (oeakrier es pleads 
may its craving. 

Sehubart had etill farther reesureés ; dike other great men in captivity, 
he set about cumpesing the history of his life. Tt is true, he had no 
pong or papers but this could not deter him. A fellow-prisoner, to 
‘whom, as he one day mw hin puss by the gratiuy of his window, he 
had communicated his desire, entered eagerly into the schemo: the two 
contrived ty unfasten s stone iv» wall that divide! their apartments ; 
when the prison-doors were bolted for tho night, this volunteer amang- 
ens took his place, Sehubart trafled his mattress to the friendly orifies, 
and there Iny down, and dietated in whispers the record of his fitfal 
story. These memoirs have been preserved; they were pablished and 
completed by # son of Schabart's: we have ofwn wished to see them, 
‘bat in vain. . 

By day, Schubart had Wborty to apeale with certain visitors, One of 
these, as we have sald above, was Schiller. That Sehuburt, in their 
tingle interview, wae pleased with the enthusiastic fondly boy, wo 
could have conjectared, and he bax himeelf informed us “ Excepting 
Schiller,” said the veterky garreteer, in writing afterwarts to Glvim, 
“T eearcely know of any German youth In whom the sacred spark of 

has mounted up within tho sou! like fikine upon the altar of m 
Deity. We are fallen into the shamefal times, when women bear rule 
ever men: and make the toilet a tribanal before which the most wigan- 
tie minds must plend. Hence the stunted spirit of our ports ; hence the 
wart products of their imagination ; henoe the frivolons wittciam, the 
heartless sentimeut, crippled and rickoted by svnps, ragvats and sweet- 
ee eee Madmen” 
‘Tie dnd hours wear out the roughest day. The world begam to feel 
‘sn interest in Schubart, and to take some pity on him: his songs and 
poems were collected and published ; their merit and their author's 
misery exhibited a shorking contrut. His Highness of Wirembeng 
at length condescended to remember that «mortal, of wants and feelings 
Tike Bis own, had been forced by him to spend, in sorrow and inaction, 
the thind part of an ondinnry lifetime ; to waste, and ware than waste, 
ton yrars of procions time; time, of which not nll the dukes and princes 
fy the universe could give him bock one instant. He commanded Scha- 
Tart to be Wberuted j aud the rejviciug Editor a 
24.4—Vol. 9 
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tenaceuaed !) once more bebeld he Moe soaks Sis MERE 
horizon. Ho joined his wifo at Stuttgard, and recommenced his news 


 injred 
him ; his mind was warped and wrakonod by theosophy snd politade; 
‘Deak northern vapors often flitted over it, and ebilled its troplenl lux- 
nriance. Yet be wrote and rhymed; disooursed on the corruption of 
‘the times, and on the means of thelr improvement. He published the 
first portion of his Life, and often talked amazingly about the Wander 
ing Jew, and a romance of which he was to form the subject. ‘The files 
of making old Joannes « temporibus, the ‘' Wandering.” or ess Sehubart’s 
countrsmen deaominate him, the ‘ Eternal Jew,” into # novel hero, was 
a mighty favorite with him, In this ausiqae cordwainer, os om a raft at 
anchor in tho stream of time, he would survey the changes and wonders 
of two thousand years: the Roman and the Arab were to figure there ; 
the Crasader and the Cireamuavigator, tho Eremite of the Thobaid and 
the Pope of Rome. Joannes himself, the Man existing out of Time and 
Space, Jounnes the unrsting and undying, was to be a deeply tmgic 
persouage, Schubart wanued himself with this idea; and tallved about 
it in bis cups, to tho astonishment of simple soula He oven wrote « 
certain rhapsody connected with it, which is published fa his poems 
But here he rested; and tho project of the Wandering Jew, which 
Goothe likewise meditated in his youth, is mill unoxecuted. Goethe 
turned to other objects: and poor Schubart was surprised By death, in 
the midst of his schemes, on the LOth of October, 1791, 


Of Schubart's charactor as a man, this record of his life Ieaves bat a 
mean impression. Unstable in his goings, without principle or plan, 
he flickered through existence like an ignis-fatwna ; now shooting into 
momentary gleams of happinoes and generosity, now quenched fa the 
mephitio iaarshes over which his 2ig-2ag path conducted hie. Ho bad 
many amiable qualities, but scarcely any moral worth. From first to 
ast his circumstances were againet him; his edueation was tanfortumate, 
its fuctuating aimless wanderings enhanced ita i) effete ‘The thrall 
of the paesing morent, he had no will; the fine enlowments of bisheart 
wore left wo riot in chaotic turbulence, and their forces eancelled one 
snothor. With better modela and advisors, with more rigid habits, and 
happier forme, he might have been an admirable mans ax it fs, he 
is far from admirable, 

‘The same defects have told with equal Influence on bis charscter axa 
‘writer, Jvluburt had w quick sepeo of the beautiful, the moving, and 





the trne; hin nature was susceptible and fervid; be hada keen intel- 
lect, & fiery imagination; and his “iron memory” secured forever tho 
various produce of so many gifts. But he lind no diligence, no power 
of selfdeuial, His knowledge Iny around hit dike the plunder of « 
mcked city, Like this to, it was squandered in pursuit of emsual ob- 
jects. He wrote in gusts; tho lator lime et mora was o thing ho did 
nutkuow, Yet his writlags have geoat merit. His newspaper emays 
‘abound in happy illustration and brilliant caroless thought. Hie souge, 
excluding these of «devotional and thoosuphic east, are often fall of 
nature, heurtiness and true simplicity. “From hia youth upwards,” 
we ure told, ** he studied the true Old-German Volkalied ; he watched 
the artisan on the #tewt, the craftsman in hie workshop, the poldicr in 
‘his guardhoure, the waid by the spiuning-wheel; and transferred the 
genuine spirit of primeval Germain, which he found in them, to his 
own songs” Hence their popularity, which many of them still retain. 
“In his larger lyrical pices,” observes the samo uot iujudicious eritic, 
“we discover fearless singularity; wild imugiuasioa, dwelling ruther 
oa the grand and frightful than on the bewutifal and soft; deep, but 
seldom long-continued feeling ; ut times far-darting thoughts, original 

images, sturniy veherenco; and generally a glowing, one ated Ses 
erst ‘He never wrote to show his art; but poured forth, from 
the inward eall of his nature, the thought or feeling which happened for 
the bour to have dominion in bin." * 

Such were Sehubart and bis works and fortunes; the dixjecta membra 
of m richly gifted bot Hl-etarred and infatuated post! The image of 
his pereseutions added speed to Schiller’s flight fran Statigard; nay 
the image of bis wasted taleats und ineffectaal life add strongth to our 
resclves of living otherwise ! 


Mo. 2 Page 98. 
LETTERS OF SCHILLER, 


A nw Extracts from Schiller’s correspondence may be gratifying to 
pome readers. Tho Lettera to Dalberg, which constitute the chief 
part of it as yet befor the public, are on the whole less interesting 
thas might have boon expected, if we did not recollect that tho writer 


4 Fordens Lesicun: trom which mont part of tho bore details are taken» — There 
exisia now a decidedly compacy, intolligent and intelligible Lise ef Subebart, dono 
in three little volumes, by Strauss, somo yours agoe (Mote of 1897.) 








Lexicon, 
Part TI. p. 12: “Died at Mannheim, on the 27th of December, 1808, 
in his 85th year, Wolfgang Heribert, Reichsfreiherr von Dalberg} 
kuighted by the Emperor Leopold on bis coronation xt Frankfort. 
A warm friend and patron of the arts and eciences; while the German 
Society flourished at Mannheim, he was its Gre President; and the 
theatre of that town, tho school of the best actors in Germany, of 
Iffland, Bock, Boil, and many others, owes to him its foundation, and 
its waintenauce thronghout his long Intendaney, which he held till 
1803, As a writer and a poet, he is no less favorably "knows, Wo 
need only refer to hia Cora, a rousical drama, and to the Mésch com 
Carmel." — These lettors of Schiller were found among bis paper nt 
his doath; rosoued from destruction by two of his executors, and pubs 
lished at Carlsruhe, in a small duodecimo, in the year 1819 ‘There 
is a verbote preface, but no note or comment, though some such aid ie 
now and then a lithe wanted. 

‘Tho lotters most worthy of our notico aro those relating to the 
exhibition of the Robbers on the Mannheim stage, and to Sebiller's 
consequent ombarrasaneuts wnd flight. From these, aceontingly, thie 
most of our selections shall be taken, It is curious to seo with what 
timidity the intereours on Sebiller’s part commences; and how thin 
awkward shyness gradaally gives place to some degree of confidence, 
os he becomes acqaaintod with his patron, or is called to treat of sib 
jects where he feels that he himself bas a dignity, and sight of hia 
‘own, forlorn and humntie ax be ix At first he never mentions Dal- 
berg but with all his tiles, some of which to our unceremonlons ears 
seom lodierous enough. ‘Thus in tho full style of German reverenos, 
he avoids directly naming his correspondent, but uses the oblique dee 
ignation of “your Exeolloney,” or something equally exalted + and he 
Dogins his two earliest lotters with an address, which, Hterully inter 
preted, runs thus: “ Exopiro-ftee, Highly-wellbora, Partioularly-mucl- 
to-bo-venoratod, Lord Privy Counsellor!” Such sounding 
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make us smile: but they cutivly depend on emstom for thalr tsport, 
and tho mile which they excite ia not by avy means a philosophic 
wus, It is bot fsir that in our version we owlt them, or render thom 
by some more grave equivalent, 


‘The fist letver is as follows: — 
[Wo date} 


4 Phe proud judgment, psteed apon me in tho fattering letter which 


which my closer connection with Wiirlemberg might possibly impede. 

“Your Execllancy’s very kind proporal on tho subject of tho Rod 
fers, ond such other picoes as 1 may produce in future, is infinitely 
precious to mo; the maturing of it well deserves a unrrower investi 
gation of your Excellency’s theatre, ite sposinl mode of mangement, 
its actors, the non plus wltra of its machinery; ina word, a full con- 
ception of it, much oe I ehall nover get while my only scale of ceti- 
mation is thie Stutegant theatre of ours, an establishment still in 
ite minority. Unhappily my economical cireumstances render it imn- 
peesible for me to travel ranch; though E could travel now with the 
greater happiness and confidence, as I have still some pregnant dens 
for the Mazmbeim thentre, which I could wish to have the honor of 
communicating to your Exosllvacy. For tho rest, Etomnain,”” &e. 


Prom the soond letier we learn that Schiller had engaged to theat= 
rilize bis original dition of tho Robbers, and still erishod much to be 
comnested in some shape with Mannheim, The third explains itealf: 


“rerra.en, 6th Ootober, T&L, 


“Here then at last returns the lucklees prodigal, the remodolled 
Beblers! Iam sorry that 1 have not kept tho tine, appointed by 





™ 
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myeelf; but x transitory glance at the number and extent of the 
changes I have made, will, I trust, be snfficient to exeore me, Add 
to this, that a contagious epidemic was at work in our military Hoa- 
pital, which, of course, interfered very often with my ofta pocticn, 
After finishing my work, f may assur you I could engage with less 
‘effort of mind, and certainly with far more contentment, to compose 
a now ficce, than to undergo the labor I have just concladed. The 
task was complicated and todious. Hero I had to correct an error, 
which naturally was rooted in tho very groundwork of the play; 
there perhaps to sacrifice a beaaty to the limits of the stage, the 
hamor of the pit, the stupidity of the gallery, or some stich Sorrow 
ful convention; aud 1 need not tell you, that as in natere, to om the 
stage, an idea, an emotion, ean have only one suitable expression, 
one proper tono. A snglo alteration in o tmit of character tay give 
a new tendency to tho whole personage, and, consequently, to his 
actions, and the miechanism of the picoe which dopends om them. 

‘In the original, the Robbers are exhibited in strong contrast with 
eseb other ; and I daro maintain that it is difflonls to draw half. dorea 
robbers in strong contrast, without in some of them offending the 
delicacy of the stage, In my firet conception of the pices, I excluded 
the ides of its ever being represented in a theatre; hence came tt that 
Franz wos plaunod as a reasoning villain; « plan whioh, though it 
may content the thinking Reader, cannot fail to vex and weary the 
Spectator, who does not come to think, and who wants not philosophy, 
bat action. 

“In the mew odition, [ conld not overturn this arrangement with- 
out breaking down the whole economy of the piece, Accordingly I 
can predict, with tolerable cortainty, that Franz when he appears on 
the stage, will not play the part which ho has played with the reader. 
And, at all events, the rushing stream of the action will hurry the 
spectator over all the finer shadings, and rob him of » third part of 
the wholo charnctor. 

“Karl von Moor might chance to form au era on the stage; except » 
few speculations, which, however, work as indispensable colors i the 
general pleture, be is all action, all visible life, Spiegeliberg, Sehweit- 
xer, Hermann, are, in the strictest senso, personages for the #tage; in « 
lees degreo, Amelia and the Father, 

“« Written and oral critics T have endeavored to tun to advan. 
tage. Tho altorathons are important; certain scencs are altogether 
sew. Ofthis number, an Hermacn's counter-plots to arlermitie thi 
schemes of Frans; his interview with that personage, which, in the 
iret composition of the work, was entirely and very unhappily forgostes. 
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‘His intoreiow with Amolia in tho gurdon has boon postpaned 10 tho 
succeeding act; wud my friends tell mo that T couldthave fixed upon no 
otter act than this, no better time than a fow moments prior to tho 
meting of Amelia with Moor, Franz is brought a litte nearer human 
nature; but the modo of it is mathor strange. A scone like bia oon- 
demnation in the fifth act has never, to my knowledge, been exhibited 
on any stage; and the exme may be eaid of the esene where Amelin is 
sacrificed by her lover. 

“If tho’ ploce should be too long, it stands at the diserution of tho 
munager to abbreviate the speculative parts of it, or hore and there, 
without prejudice to the general impression, to omit them altogether. 
‘But in the printing, I uae the freedom humbly to protest against the 

‘out of anything. Thad satisfactory reasons of my own for 
all that I allowed to pass; and my submission to tho stage doce not 
‘extend so far, that T ean leave holes in my work, snd mutilate the 
chamoters of mon for tho convenionce of actors, 

“To mand 16 the selection of costume, witKout wishing to pre 
scribe any miles, I may bo permitted to remark, that though in natare 
dreea ig unimportant, on tho stago it is never 80, In this particnlar, 
the taste of my Robber Moor will nov be difficult to hit, Ho wears a 
plamo; for this is mentioned expressly in tho play, at tho tine when 
he abdicates his office. I have also given him « baton, His dress 
should always be noble withoat ornament, unstadied but not negligent. 

A young but excollont composor ia working wt n symphony for thy 

igal: T know tt will be masterly. So soon us it is finished, 
Tahal take the liberty of offering it to you. 

“T most also beg you to excuse the irregular stato of the manu- 
script, the ineorrostness of the ponmanship, Iwas in haste to got the 
piece ready for yous hence the double sort of handwriting in it; henoe 
‘also iny forboaring to correct it. My copyist, according W the eustoin 
of all reforming caligraphers, 1 find, has wofully abused the spelling. 
To conclude, 1 rvcommend myself and my oadoavors to the kindness of 
‘su houorwd judge. Lam,” &e. 


MSrorraann, Lh December, 1781. 

“With tho chango projected by Four Exeollency, in regard to the 
publishing of my play, I focl entirely contented, especially na T per- 
ovive that by this moans two interests that had become very alien, 
are agais made one, without, as I hope, any prejadioe to the results 
and the success of my work. Your Excellency, however, touches on 
some other very weighty changes, which the plicee has undergone from 
your hands; and these, in respect of myself, I feel to be so important, 
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that T shall ‘to explain ny mind iat somo % 
agg omy ae are 





tury, with our wateliful police and fixednoss of statute, such ® reekless 
gang should have arisen ia the very bosom ef the laws, asd still more, 
‘Lave taken root and substated fur years: doubtless the objection is well. 
founded, und I have nothing to allege aguiust it, but the Uoense of 
Pociry to raise the probpbilitice of the real world to the rauk of truo, 
‘and its possibilities to the rank of probable. 

“Thia exeuse, it must bo enrned, i little adoqaate to the objection i 
opposes, But when I grant your Excelleney so much (and 1 grace 
honestly, and with complete convietion), what will fellow? Simply 
that my play has got wn ogly fsalt at its birth, whieh falty fT may 


something like certain woodent whieh T remember meoting sith im 
en edition of Virgil The Trojans wore husser boots, and 
mownon had a pair of pistols in bis belt. 1 should coenmit a crime 
ogsiest the age of Maxunilian, to avoid an error ugaiuet the age of 
Frederick the Second. 

“ Agals, my whole episode of Amelia's love would maken — 
contrast with the slmple chivalry attachment of that 
would, at all hazards, nod to be remoulded iis alec 
and T need not tell yon that this charnctor, and the sorted love which 
roigue in my werk, are so deeply and brewdly tinted into the whole 
picture of the Robber Moor, nay, into the whole pees, that every pert 
of the delineation would require to be repainted, before thone tate cold 
be removed. 80 likewise is it with the character of Franz, that speen-. 
Iative, metaphyxico-retining knave. 
“uw word, I think J enay affine, that this projected transposition 
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ee ee en 
and complotennas, could not fail now, when the piece 
ae ae 
‘with peanock’s fissth 
a YoaeTBetaDney Wl Aieptva falar thts’ earnest jloadtag ta 
Dehalf of his son. ‘Those are but words, and in the long-ron every 
‘theatre can make of any plece what they think proper; the author 
‘most contént himself, In tha prosent caso, he looks npom it as a 
‘that ho bas fallen iuto such hands, With Herr Schwann, 
Lowover, [ will make it @ condition that, at least, he print the piece 
occording to the first plan. In the thoatro I pretend to no yoto 
whatever. 
ae othr chango relating to Amelia’a death was porhaps oven 
to me, Believe me, your Excellency, this was the 
GREE Ee clig HE Sek ae the restint “ela wa aired, 
of all which the result was nothing else than this, that Moor must 
kill his Amelia, and that the netion is even a positive beouty, in his 
character; on the ons haud painting the ardent lover, on the other the 
Bandit Captain, with tho livolicet colors. Bot the vindication of this 
part fs pot w be exhausted in a single letter. For the rvst, he fow 
‘words which you propose to substitute in plaeo of thia seone, are truly 
exquisite, and altogether worthy of the situation. I should be proud of 
‘written them, 
"As Herr Schwann informs me that the piece, with the music aud 
‘necessary pauses, will last about five hours (too long 
for any piece !), a second curtallment of it will be called for, I should 
‘hot wish that any but myself undertook this task, and T mysolf, without 
the sight of @ rehearsal, or of the first representation, cannot under-_ 
tako it, 


“Tf St wore possible that your Excellency could fix the general re- 
hhearsal of tho pieco somo time betwoen the twentieth and the thirtieth 
of this month, and make good to mo tho main expenses of a journoy to 
700, T should hope, in some few days, T might unite the interest of the 
Mage with my own, and give the picoe that proper rounding-off, which, 
without an actoal viow of tho representation, cannot well be given it. 
‘On this point, may I request the favor of your Excellensy's decision 
‘soon, that Tmay bo preparod for tho evant. 

“ Herr Schwann writes mo that a Baron von Gemmingen has given 
Iissolf the trouble and done me the honor to read my piece. ‘This Herr 
‘vou Hemmingoo, Tals> hear, is author of the Dewtsche Hausvater. t 
Jong to have tho honor of assuring him that ¥ liked his Hauseater un= 
commonly, and admirod in it the traces of a most accomplished man and 





writer. Bunt what does the author of the Dewtache Hausvater earn about 
the babblo of a young approntica? If | should ever hawe the bonor of 
meeting at Manuheim, and testifying the affection and rewnr- 
‘once I bear him, I will then also prose into the arms of that other, and 
toll him how dear to me such souls areas Dalberg and Gemmingen. 

* Your thought about the sinall Advertivoment, before our production 
of the pieoe, | exceedingly approve of; along with this Ihave enclused 
wakoteh of one, For the rest, 1 have tho houor, with porfoet reepies, 


to be always," & ‘ 
‘This is the enclosed scheme of nn Advertisement; which was after- 
wands adopted: — 
“THE ROBBERS, 
“a Play. 


“Tum picture of a greaty misguided soul, faraished with every gift 
for ¢xeollence, snd lost in spite of all ite gifts: uncheeked antor end bad 
companionship contaminate his heart; harry him from vice to view, sill 
at Inst bo stands at tho head of gang of murderens, heaps horror upoa 
horror, plunges from abyss to abyss into all the depths of deepertion. 
Groat und majestic in misforzuno ; ani by snisfertsne improved, led male 
to virtue. Sach aman in the Robber Moor you shall bewail aud hate, 
abhor and love. A hypocritical, malicious deceiver, you shall likewiae 


aball east u look into the interior economy of vies, and frean the stage be 
tanght how all tho gilding of fortune cannot kill the inward worm; how 
terror, anguish, remored, and despair follow close upan the eels of the 
wicked. Let tho apectatar woop to-day belore our soene, and shudder, 
and lar to bend his passions under the laws of reason and religion. 
Let the youth bebold with affright tho end of unbridled extravagamen; 
nur let the max depart from our theatce, without n feeling that Prove 
donee takes oven villains instruments of His purposes aud ji 

and exn marvellously unravel tho most intricate perplexities of finte”” 


‘Whatever reverence Schiller entertained for Dalberg aa a critie and 
pstros, and howwver ready to adopt his alterations when they sccuned 
Jodicious, it is plain, from various passages of thess extracts, that im rBgant 
to writing, be had also firm persuasions of his own, and eoustleutionsnems 
enough to adhere to them while they continaed suck, In regard to the 
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conducting of his life, his views ns yot wore far lees clear, ‘Tho follow- 
ing fragments serve to trace him from the first exhibition of his play at 
Manrbeitn to hie light from Stuttgard : — 


“Srerroaxn, 17th January, 1782, 

“There in writing repeat my warmest thanks for the eourtasien ro 
ceived from your Kxeollenoy, for your attention to my slender efforts, 
for the dignity aud splendor you bestowed pon my piceo, for all your 
Excellency did to cxalt its Little merits and hide its weaknesses by the 
greatest outlay of theatrle art. Tho. shortness of my stay at Mann- 
heim sould not allow mo to go into details respecting tho play or its 
ropresentation ; and asf ould not say all, my time being meted out 10 
me 80 sparingly, L thought it bettor to soy absolutely nothing. I ob- 
served much, E learned much ; and I believe, if Germany shall ever find 
in me a trae dramatic poot, [ must reckon tho date of my commencoment 
frou tho past week.” .. « 


“Srorroann, Mth May, 1782 

+» “My impatient wish to see the piece played a second time, 
nod the absenco of my Sovereign faroring that purpose, hare induced 
me, with sote ladies and male friends a8 fall af-carioslty respecting Dale 
berg’s theatre and Robbers as myself, to undertake » little journey to 
Manpheim, which we nro to set about to-morrow, As this is the prine 
cipal aim of our journcy, and to me a more perfect enjoyment of my play 
is an exeeedingly important object, especially since thia would pot it in 
my power to set abont Fiesco ander better ausploos, I make it my ear- 
neat request af your Excalleney, if posslble, to procure ine thia enjoyment 
ou Tuesday tho 23th current”. . « 


“Srurreano, 4h June, 1782, 

The satisfaction I enjoyed at Mannheim in auch copious fulooas, I 
have paid, since my retura, by this epidemical disorder, which has mado 
me till to-day cutirely unfit to thank your Execlleney for 60 much regnrd 
and kindness, And yet Tam forced almost to repent the happiest jour 
ney of my life; for by a truly mortifying contrast of Manohoim with my 
gative country, it has pained me so much, that Stuttgart and all Swa- 
Bian scenes aro becomo intolerable to mo. Unhappier than I am can no 
‘oue be. have foeliug enough of my bad condition, perhaps also feeling 
enough of my meriting a botter; and in both points of-view but one 

of relief. 
“May Idurotocast myself into your arms, my goaorous bonofactor ? 
T koow how woon your uvble licart inflames when sympathy and 











humanity appeal to it; T know how stroug your courage ts to smiertalee 
noble astioa, and haw warm your seal to finish it, My-nowr f4ouds-bs 
‘Mannheim, whose respect for you is boundlass, told mo this: bat their 
nssurance waa not nioswary; I myself is that hour of your time, whieh 
Thad the bappinoss exclasively to enjoy, nad in your eountenanes fer 
‘moro than they had told mo. It is this which makes mo bold to gite my 
self without reserve to you, to put ny whole fate into your hands, and 
Took to you for the happiness of my life. ye 
I this Arctic Zone of taste, F shall never grow to anything, oxlies kap- 
pler stare and a Grecian climate warm me into genuine poetry. Nowd ¥ 
say more, to expect frou: Dalberg all sapport? , 

“ Your Excollency gave ine every hope to this effect; the aqoeens of the 
hand that sealed your promise, I shall forever feel. If your Excelleney 
will adopt the two or thres hints T have mrbjoined, and use them fe = 
Inter to the Duke, T have uo very groat mingtvings as to the result. 

“And now with a burning heart, I repeat the request, the woul of 
all this letter. Could yon look into the interior of my soul, could you 
sto what feelings agitate it, coald I paint to you in proper colors how 
my spirit strains agaiust the grievances of my condition, you would not, 
T know you would not, dolay one hour tho ald which an sppticasion 
from you to the Duke might procure me. 

“ Again T Uirow myself into your arms, and wish nothing mare than 
soon, very soon, to have it in my power to show by personal exertions 
fn your servicn, the reverence with which T could devote to yom myself 
and all that Tam” 


‘The “hints” nbave allndet to, are given ins separate enclowne, the 
main part of which is this: — 

“1 carnestly desire that you eoald seeare my union with the Manm- 
heim Theatre for « specified period (which at your request might be 
lengthened), at the end of which T might again belong to the Duke. 
Jt will thus have the air rather of an excursion then a final abdication 
of my country, and will not eutke them #0 angracionsly. Im this cas, 
however, it woold be usefol to suggest that iewns of practising Wed 
studying medicine might be affonfod me at Mannhelm. ‘This will 
be prenliarly necessary, leet they cham, and higgle about letting ame 
away.” 





“ Srerroanp, Lith July, 178 
“My long silence must have almost drawn upon me the reproach of 


felly from your Exesiletes, eepecially as 1 have vot only delayed answers 
ing your Inet kind letter, bet aleo retained the two books byme, Allthis: 
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wan occasioned by a harassing affcir which I have had to do with here 

‘Your Exeolleney will dunbtless besurprived whoa yoo learn that, for 
amy last journey to you, Ehave been confined a fortuight uuder wrest. 
Everything was cormandeated to the Dake. On this mat- 
ter L have had am interview with him, 

If your Sxcellevey think my prospects of coming to you anywise 
attainable, my only prayer is to accelerate the fielfitment of them. ‘Tho 
reason why Tnow wish this with doable earnestness, is one which T dare 
trust no whisper of tw paper. This alone I can declare for cartain, that 
within a month or two, if I have not the happinese of being with you, 
there will remain no farther hope of my ever being there. Ere that 
time, T xball be foroad to take a step, which orill render it impossible for 
mo to stay at Mannheim.” . . . 


‘The vext two extmets are from letters to another correspondent. 
‘Doaring quotes them without name or date: their purport sufficiently 

“7 mint haste to get away from thia: in the end thay might find ne 
am apartnent in the Hohenaspery, # they have found the honest and 
M-fated Sehohar. ‘They talk of betzer cultaro that I need. Tt le pos 
sible enough, they might cultivate mo differently in Hchenasperg : but 
Thad rather try to make shift with what culture T have got, or mag still 
get, by my tmantisted efforts. This at least 1 owo to no one bat my 
onre free cholee, and volition that disdains constraint” 


“Im regan to those affairs, concerning which they wish to put my 
spitit under wandehip, | hare long reckoned my minority to bo ¢on- 
cleded. ‘The bert of it is, that oue can cast away such clumsy man- 
welest me at Jenst they shall not fetter.” 


(No date.) 

Your Excellency will have learned from my friends at Mannheim, 
‘what the history of my afiairs was up to your arrival, which ouhappily 
Teoeld not wait for. Whon I wll you that Tam flying my country, ¥ 
Iesve palsted my whole fortane. But the worst is yet behind. I have 
ot the nesemary menns of setting my mishap at defence. For the sake 
of mafety, Thad to withdraw from Stuttgart with the utmost speed, at 
the time of the Prince’s arrival. ‘Thas were my eeonomical armngo= 
‘sooots seddenly snapped asnnders I could not even pay my debts, My 


bic 








hopes had been set on a removal to Mannheim ; there T trusted, by your 
ieegergmipesnmpesendinaclineiny endif only have eloared 
ma of debt, but have permanently me into better circumstances, 
Ian iat ela be Pods daaedg Ber hastening my removal. — 
‘went empty awny ; empty in puree and hope. I blosh at being 
to make such discloenres to you; though I know thoy 
me. Sad enough for mo tosce realized iu myself the hatefal saying, chat 
‘montal growth und full stature aro things denied to every Swabian | 
“Uf my former conduct, if all that your Exoclleucy kuowsof my char- 
we 


hope, worthy, [take cournge from that persuasion, respectfully to nak 
‘that your Excellency would be so obliging as advance for ine the price 
that will then beoore doe, I need it now, perhaps more than 1 shall 
ever do again throughout my life, T bad near 200 florins of debt ia 
‘Stutigard, whieh 1 could not pay. I may confoss to you, that this gives 
ie more unessiness than anything about my future destiny. 1 shall 
‘havo no rest till I amn free on that aide, 

“Ta eight days, too, my travelling purse will be exhausted. Tt is yet 
utterly impossible for me to labor with my mind. In my hand, there- 
fore, are af present no resources. 


“ My octual situation being clear enongh from what T have already 
said, I hold it needless to afflict yoor Excellency with any émportuning: 
picture of my want. Speedy ald is all that T cas now think of of wists 
Herr Moyer has boen requested to communieste your Excellency’ reso 
lation to me, and to save you from the task of writing to mo in pérsem 
at all. With peculiar respect, T eal rnyself,” &6, 


Tt is pleasing to recon! that the humble aid ao earnestly and modestly 
solicited by Schiller, was affurded him ; and that he sever forgot to lowe 
the man who had afforded it; who had assisted hin, when aasiatames 
was of pach essential value, In the first fervor of his gratitude, for this 
and other S&vors, tho poet warmly declared that “he owed all, all to 
Dalberg ;” and is a state of society where Patronage, as Miss Edge- 
srorth has observed, direetly the antipodes of Morey, is im goneral twice 
carsed," cursing him that gives and him that takes, it says nots lisie 
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for the character both of the obliged and tho obliger in the proseut 
instance, that neither of them ever ceased to remember thrir connection 
with pleasure. Schillor’s firet play had boen fatroduced to the Stage by 
Dalberg, and his last was devileated to him. ‘The venerable eritic, in 
his cighty-third year, must havo received with a calm joy tho tragedy 
of Teil, accompanied by an address xo full of kindness and respect: it 
must havo gratified him to think thot the youth who waa onco his, and 
Seem ee ee Se ere 


™ And fenrlessly to see may Tell be shown, 
For orery noble tholing ts thy own.” 


Except this early correspondence, very few of Schiller’s letters have 
boon given to the world.* Io Dooring’s Appendix, we have found ono 
written alx years afier the poot’s voluntary exile, and agreeably coutrasted 
ite purport with the agitation and despondonay of that unhappy period. 
‘We translate it for the ake of those who, dong with us, regret tht 
while the world is deluged with insipid correspondences, and “ pictures 
of wind” that wen uot worth drawiug, the correspondence of « mau 
who novee wrote anwialy should ho mouldering in private repositories, 
‘ere long to be irretrievably destroyed; that the “picture of a mind" 
who was among tho conscript fathers of the human taco should still bo 


‘TD clearly appears I am wrong hore; I have confounded the Frethorr Wolfgang 
Heribert vor Dalborg, Director of tho Mannheim Theatre, with Archduke and Prat 
Primas Kart Theodor Dalberg, bis younger Iruther, —a man justly eminent in the 
Polisico-Hoelesiastical world of his tine, and still more distinguished for his pacrun~ 
‘age of letters, and other benefaetions to ils country, than tle Ereilsers was. Neither 
x the play of Teil “dedicated to him, as stated In tho Oaxt: there Ix merely» 
‘copy presented, with some verses by the Author fnserfbed tn ft; at which time Karl 
‘Theodor wus in his sisticth year. A man of conspicuous station, of wide activity, 
‘and high fnfiuence and esteem in Germany. Ho was the personal friend of Herder, 
vj esac re by Napoleon he was made First Primas, Prince Primate 

the Confederation of the Rhine, being already Archbishop, Elector of Monta, Se. 
Seetien ne hhe did in bis timo appear to have been many, public and 
ie Pensions to deserving mon of letters were among the number: Zacharias 

Ferner, Kemember, had « peision from him, and still more co the purprne, 
Fean Paull. He died in 1817. There was a third Brother also memorable for his 
femarapement of Letter: and Arts, “det Bein Dalberg da, I there no Dalberg 
‘Berg 2” the {erald cries on m certain ocession, (See Gone. Lexicon, bs lil) 

To Bir KAward Bulwer, in bis Skeseh of the Life of SeAiiler (p..), Lam tdebeed 
for very kindly pointing out this rror ; ax well ax for much othor satisfaction de« 
ived from that work. (Note of 1845.) 

3 There have since been copious contributions : Corrumondence sith Geetbe, 

jolt Mastan con Woiltogen, aed petbaps others whieh J have nat 
wen, LNete of 1865.) 








. 
“ Westar, 2d May, 1788 

“You apologize for your long sileuce 10 spare me the paia of aa 
apology. I feel this kindnoss, and thank you fur it. You do not tan 
pute my silence to decay of friendship; a proof that you have read my 
heart more justly than my evil conssicnce allowed me to hope, Con- 
tinge to believe that the memory of you lives ineffaceably in my mind, 
and needs not to be brightoned up by the routine of visits, oF letters of 
‘assurance. So no more of this. 

“Tho poace and culiness of existence which broathos throaghout 
your letter, gives me joy; 1 who am yet drifting to and fro between 
wind and waves, am forcod to envy you that uniformity, that health of 
soul and body. To me also in the it will be granted, 8 a recompense 
for labors T havo yot to undergo. 

Thave now boen in Welmar nenrly threo quartors of a year: after 
finishing my Carlos, I at Inst oceomplished this long-| rahe eee 
‘To speak houestly, I cannot sy bot that I am exeeedinugly contented 
with the place; and my reasons arv not difficult to sea, 

“The utmost political tranquillity and freedom, # very tolerable dise 
position in tho people, little constmint in social intercourse, a select 
circle of interesting persons and thinking heads, the respect. paid to 
Titerary diligonoes add to this the uncxpenaivoness to mo of such # town 
as Weimar, Why should I not be satisfied? 

“With Wieland I am pretty intimate, and to him T must attribute ao 
stall influence on my present happiness ; for T like him, snd have reasom 
to boliove that he likes mo in return. My tntercourse with Herder ix 
more limited, though I cstecm him highly a9 a writer and aman, Tt 
ix the caprice of chance alone which causes thin; for we opened our as 
quaintance ander happy enough omens, Besides, T have not always 
time to not acoonting tomy Ukings With Bode no one ean be vory 
friendly, I know not whether you think here ax Ido. Goethe is still 
bu expected out of Italy. The Duchoss Downgor is a lady of seune and 
talent, in whose society one does not feel constrained. 

“T thank you for your tilings of the fate of Carlos on your stage ‘To 
speak candidly, my hopos of its success em any stage were not high; and 
1 know my rensuns It is but fair that the Goddess of the Thentre 
avenge herself oo mo, for the little gallantry with which T was inspired 
in writing. Tu the mesn time, though Carlos prove a never 80 decided 
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failure on the singe, I engage for it, onr pablic shall aoe it ten times 
acted, before they understand and fully estimate the merit that should 
counterbulnnes ir defects, When one has seen the henuty ofa work, 
and not till theo, I think one is catitled to pronounce on its doforsuity. 
T hens, however, that the second representation surenaded better than 
tho first, ‘This arisos either from tho changes nde upon the piece by 
Dalberg, or from whe fact, that on a second view, the publi¢ compre 
honded certain things, which on a fitst, thoy —did not comprehend. 

“Por the rest, uo one cau be wore satisfied than Tam that Carlos, 
from causes Lenerable as well as causes dishouorable to it, is no specula~ 
tion for the stage. Lia very length were enough to banish it. Nor was 
it out of coutidence or gelf-lewe that 1 forced tho pleco on auch trial ; 
‘perhaps out of self-interest rather, If In the affalr iny vanity played any 
part, it was in this, that I thooght the work hud eolid etuff in it sufficiout 
40 outweigh its sorry fortune on the boards. 

“Tho present of your pertrait gives me true pleasure. I think it a 
striking Ikeness; that of Schubart » littlo less «0, though this opinion 
may proceed from my Faulty memory as much as from tho fouleinces of 
Lobaver's drawing. ‘The engraver merits all ntontion and encourago- 
aoeut s what I cau do for the extension of his good repute shall not bo 


wanting. ) 

Ty your dear children preeout my warmest love. At Wicland’s I 
‘hear mich and often of your ddest daughter; there in a fow days abe his 
wen no little eetimation and alloction. Do Eatill hold any place in her 
remamlranco? Indood, T ought to blush, thut by my loug silence T so 
All degeeve it 

“That you ar going to my dear native country, and will not pass 
my Father without eccing him, was most woleome nows tome. The 
Swabinns are x good people; this I more and wore discover, the more T 
grow acquainted with tho other provinces of Garmany, To my family 
Fou will beecordially welcome. Will you take a pock of compliments 
from mo to thom Ssluto my Father in my namo; to my Mother and 
any Sisters your daughter will take wy kiss.” 


* And with these bearty words,” as Doering says, “we shall conclude 
thik paper.” 











No.3. Page #6. 
FRIENDSHIP WITH GOETHE. 


Tnx history of Schiller's first intercourse with Goethe hns bean re- 
corded by the latter in a paper published a fw years ago in the 
Morphologic, a periodical work, which we believe he still occasionally 
continues, of purposos to continue. ‘The paper is entitled Happy Imes 
dent ; and may be found in Part L. Volmne 1 (pp. 90-06) of the work 
referred to, ‘Tho introductory portion of it we have inserted in the text 
at page 91; the rewainder, relating to certain scientific matters, and 
‘anticipating some facta of our narrative, wo jodgod it better to re 
‘eve for the Appendix. After mentionlag the pablication of Dow 
Carlos, and adding that “each continued to go on his way apart,” he 

mroceods : 


{His Essay on Grace and Dignity was yot leas of a kind to reconcile 
me. Tho Philosophy of Kant, which exalts the diguity of mind so 
highly, while appearing to restrict it, Sebiller had joyfully embraced : it 
unfolded the extraordinary qualitics which Nature had fmplantod iss hima 5 
and in the lively feeling of freedom and self-direetion, he showed himself 
unthankful to the Great Mother, who surely find not actod like a step- 
dame towanis hit. Instead of viewing har as self-anbsisting, as pind 
dacing with a living force, and according to appointed Jaws, alike the 
highest and the lowest of her works, be took her up under the aspeet of 


tome empirical native qualities of the human mind. Certain harsh pase 


sages T could avon directly apply te myself: they exhibited my eonfee 
sion of faith in a falso Light; and I folt that f written without partienlar 
attention to me, thoy wero still worse ; for in that case, the vast chasm 
whieh lay between us gapod but 80 much the more distinetly. 

“There was no anion to be dreamed of Even the mild pennuion 
ef Dalberg, who waloed Schiller as he ought, was fruitless: indeed the 
reasons T set forth against any project of a union were difficult to eantra= 
dict. Noone could deny that between two spiritual antipodes there was 
mnore intervening thas simple diameter of the sphere: antipodes of that 
surt act as 4 sort of poles, and so can never coalesce, But that some rela 
thou may exist between them will appear from what follows 

“Schiller went to lire at Jona, whero I still continued unacquainted 
with him. About this time Batech had set in motion a Society for Nate- 
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ral Histery, aided by some handsome collections, and an extensive ap- 
paratas. 1 osed to atteod their periodical meetings: one day I found 
Schiller there; wo happened to go out together; some discourse arose 
between us, He appeared to take an intervst fa what had heen exhib- 
ited; but observed, with great neuteness and good sonse, and much to 
my satisfiction, that such a disconnected way of treating Nature was 
hy no meang grtefal w the exoteric, who desired to penetrate her 


“T answered, thit porhnpa the Initiated themselves wore never rightly 
‘at their ease in it, and that there eurely was another way of represcuting 
‘Nature, not separated and disanited, but active and alive, and expend 
ing fom the whole into tho parte. On this point be quested exe 
planations, bnt did not hide bls doubts; he would not allow that such * 
-e rnodo, aa T was recommending, had boon already pointed out by 


experiment. 

“Wo reached his house; the talk indnced me to goin. 1 then ex- 
pounded to him with aa much vivucity aa possible, the Meamorphosia 
of Plants,* drawing out ov paper, with many chaructoristio strokes, a 
symboli¢ Plant for him, as I proceeded, Ho heard and saw all this with 
ach intercat and distinct comprohonsions but whou I had done, he 
shook bis head and suid: ‘This is no experiment, this is am idea.’ 1 
stopped with somo dogreo of irritation for the point which separated us 
was most Inminously iarked by this expression, ‘The opinions in 
Dignity and Grace oguin ocourred to mos the old grudge was just 
awakening; but T smothered tt, and merely sald: ‘T was happy to Sud 
that I had got ideas without knowing it, nay that I saw them before my 





“Sohillor had much more pradence and dexterity of management 
than T; he was also thinking of his periodical the Horen, about this 
time, and of coarse ther wished to attract than repel mo. Accord- 
Inglythe answered mo like an accomplished Kautite; and as my stiff 
meckod Realism gave occasion to many contradictions, much battling 
took place between us, aud at last a truce, in which neither party 
would consont to yicld the victory, but each beld himeelf invincible, 
Positions like the following grieved ae to the very soul: How can there 
ever be an experiment that shall correspond with an idea? The speoifie 
quality of an idea is, that no experiment can reach it or agree with it 





1 A curious phyxiologicubotanical theocy by Goethe, which appears to be ee 
Alrely unknown In this country; though several eiuinent continental botanists have 
Huotloed tt with commendation, ft ly explaiaod at coasiderable longth in this samme 
Morphologie. < 
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‘Yet if be beld #4 an idoa tho saine thing which I looked upom as an 
experiinent, there uust certaluly, I thought, be sowe commeanity be- 


firealy to him that came within bid rach: Toxpressed an interest im 
his purposes, aad promised to cive out in the //oren many notions that 
were Lying in wy head; his wife, whom 1 had loved amd valued sineo 
her childhood, did her part to strengthen our reciprocal intelligemee 5 
all friends on beth sides rejoiced in it; and thus by means of that 
mighty and intorninuble contewrorsy botwoen object and subject, we 
two coveinded an alliance, which remained unloken, and prodnoed 


, mach benefit to oureelyes and others.” 


‘Tho friendship of Schiller and Goetho fume so delightfal a chapter 
in thelr history, that we long for moro and more details respecting it. 
Sincerity, true estimation of cach other's merit, trae sympathy im ouch 
other's charseter and parpesrs appear to have formed the basis of it, 
and maintained it uniinpaired to the end. Goethe, we aro told, was 
minnte and seduloos in bis attention w Schiller, wham be venerated aa 
coud man and eytapathized with as ap alllicwd ono: when in mixed 
companles together, he constantly endeavored tw driw out tiie stores 
of bis modest and rotising friend; or to guard his sick and sopsitive 
mind from asnoyances that might have irritated him; now 
‘now exciting conversation, guiding it with the address of a gifted and 
polished man, or lashing out of it with tho seorpion-whip of bls satire 
tauch that woald have vexed tho mare soft and simplo spirit of the 
valotudinarian, These are things which it is good to think of: it is 
good to Know that there are liternry men, who have othar pine! 
eeides vanity ; who can divide the approbation of their follow mortals, 
without quarreling over the low; who in their solicitude about their 
“fune” do not funget the common charities of nature, in exchange for 
which the “fame” of most authors were but a poor bargain. 


Bod Poge 108, 
DEATH OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


Ax a optcisen of Schillee’s historical stylo, we have extmeted m few 
secoce frets is masterly deweription of the Battle of Litem. ‘The 
whole forint s picture, executed fa the spirit of Salvater; and though 
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‘this is but o fragment, the importance of tho figure represented in it 
‘will perhaps counterbalance that deficiency. 


At last the dreaded morning dawnod; but a thiek fog, which Iny 
brooding over all tho field, dolayed tho attack till noon. Kaoeling in 
front of his lines, the King offered up his devotions; the whole army, 
at the same moment, droppiog oa their right knees, uplifted a moving 
hymn, and the fleld-music accompanied their singing. ‘The King then 
mounted bis horso; drosmed ina jorkis of buf, with a surtout (fora 
Tate wound hindered him from wearlug armor), he rode through the 
ranks, rousing the couruge of his troops to s cheerful confidence, 
which his own forecasting botom contradicted. God with us was the 
Dattle-word of the Swodes ; that of the Imporialists was Jesus Maria. 
About eloven o'clock, the fog began to broak, and Wallenstein's lines 
became visible, At the same time, too, wore seen the flames of Liit- 
zn, Whioh the Duke had ordered to be set on fire, that he might not 
be outflanked on this wide. At length the signal pealod; the horse 
drshed forwanl ov the enemy; the infantry advanced against his 
‘trenches. 

“ Meanwhilo the right wing, led on by the King in person, had 
fallen on the loft wing of the Friedlanders. ‘The first strong onsot of 
the heavy Finland Cnirasstors seattored the light-mounted Poles and 
Croats, who were stationed hero, and their tumultuous flight spread 
fear and disorder aver tho rest. of tha cavalry. At this moment notice 
reached tho King that his infantry wore losing ground, and likely to 
be driven back from the trenches they had stormed; aud also that his 
Jolt, exposed to a tremendous fire from tho Windmills behind Liitzen, 
could uo longer keep their place. With quick decision, be committed 
to Vou Horn tho toak of pursuing tho alroady beaten left wing of the 
enemy ; and hinelf hastened, ut the head of Bteinboch’s regiment, to 
Testor the confusion of his own. Hix gallant horve boro him over tho 
trenches with the speed of lightning; but the squadrous that came 
aftor him could not pass so rapidly; aud nane but a fow horsemen, 
among whom Franz Albert, Dake of Sachsen-Lauenburg, is mon- 
Hioned, were alert enongh to keep beside him. He galloped right to 
the placo where his infantry was most oppressed ; and while looking 
round to spy out somo weak point, on which his attack might be 
directed, his short-sightedness led him too near the enomy’s lines. An 
Tinperial sergenut (gefreiter), observing that every ona respectfully 
made room for the advancing horseman, ordered « musketocr to fire om 
him. ‘Aim st Aém there,’ cried he; ‘ that must be a man of conse 





quence. ‘The soldier drow bis trigger; and the King’s Je& arm was 
ehattered by the ball. At this instant, his envaley exmo 


pain, and op the point of Gintiug, he dewired the Dake of 

in French, to take him witheut uotiee from the tumuls. The Duke 
thes turned with him to the right wing, making = wide eirealt to oom- 
eval this accideut from the deapouding infwutry ; but as they rode aloug, 
the King received a second ballet through the back, whieh took from 
hinn the last remainder uf his strength. ‘T have got covagh, beuther,? 
ssid ho with a dying voice: ‘haste, save thyself? With these words 
he sank from bis horse ; and here, struck by several other buldets, fur 


of thelr King ; with wild yells they rush tothe spot, to susteh that 
seerod spoil from the enemy. A deadly fight ensues around the corpee, 
and the mangled remains are buried under a bill of slaiu mens 

“The deveutfal tidings hase in a fow inbauves ever all the Swedish 
anoy: but instead of deadening the courage of these handy troops, 
they rouse it toa fleroe conmmning fins Life falls in walao, sinee the 
belicet of all lives is gone; aud death bas now uo terror far the lowly, 
sioen it has pot spared the audivted heul With the grim furp of 
Sous, the Upland, Smfiland, Finnish, Eaat and West Gothiand rogiments 
dash a seonnd time upon the left wing of the enemy, whieh, already 
teaking but a feeble opposition to Von Horn, is now utterly driveu 
tevew the fiebd. 


Hines ew deme wicking, ened = tony} Now fret ive the 
rage of battle tae grown cold, do they feel the whelé greatnemt of 
thelr Jom, aud the shout af the conqueree dies in » mute and ghomny 
despair. Ho who led them on to battle law not retarned with’ them 
Apart be lies, in Lis vietorives field, confixeoded with the eomaon heaps 
+4 bumble desd. Aftor long freitiess searebioy, they found the royal 
rorpse, net far from the great stone, which bad ulready stood for cem- 
taries betweon Ltitzon and the Merecbanz Canal, bat whieh, orer sinew 
this curmorable incident, has borne the sane of Sdveedenstein, the 
Stone of the Swede. Defroad with wounds ged blood, some seureely 
to be rreaguized, trodden under the heeds of bores, stripped of bie 
ornaments, oven of his elethes, be is drawn from bewenth » heap of 
dead belies, browgh: to Weissengels, und there delivered to the laisem- 
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tations of his trope and the last embraces of his Queen, Vengeance 
had first requirod its tribute, and blood mast tlow 4s an offering to the 
Monarch ; now Love assumes its rights, and mild tears are shed for the 
Man, Individaal grief is lost in the aniversal sorrow. Astounded by 
‘this overwhelming stroke, the generals in blank despondency stand 
round his bier, and none yor ventares to conceive the fall extent of his 
Tons," 


‘Tho descriptive powers of the Historian, though the most popular, 
aro among tho lowest of his ondowments. ‘That Schiller was not 
wanting in the nobler requisites of his art, might be proved from bla 
rofleotions on this very incident, “ striking like » band from tho clouds 
into the calculated borologe of meu’s affairs, and directing the con- 
siderato mind to a higher plan of things.” Bat the limite of our 
Work are already reached. Of Schiller’s histories und dramas we 
can givo no farther specimens : of his lyrical, didactic, moral poems 
we must take our leave without giving avy. Perhaps the time may 
come, whon all hia writings, transplanted to our own oll, may be 
ciflered in their entire dimensions wo the thinkers of these Islands; a 
eonquest by which our literature, rich as it is, might be enriched 
wtill farther. 














